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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
TO FIRST EDITION 

Hating hid the opportonity of reading the proofs of 
the present Tolame (the author of which is unknown 
to me), I hare been asked by the publisher to say a 
few words by way of introduction. 

It was well observed by the late Dr. W. B. Car- 
penter that new and startling facts, however well 
attested, are often rejected because they are held to 
be opposed to the indisputable conclusions of science ; 
hence people find that "there is no place in the 
fabric of their thought into which such facts can be 
fitted," and until such a place is made for them 
further evidence of the same nature is useless. One 
great merit of the present work is, that it over- 
comes this initial difliculty by showing that the 
facts of psychical research and modem spiritualism 
are really in harmony with the most advanced 
conclusions of science, and especially with modern 
conceptions as to the constitution of matter and 
of ether. 

Taking these facts and conclusions as stmrting- 
pointa, the author develops, with great lucidity, a 
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philofiophy of the universe and of human nature in 
its threefold aspect of body, soul, and spirit. He 
shows how we are thus led to a lleligion of Natural 
Law, which, when thoroughly realised, becomes a 
sure guide to right action both for individuals and 
communities, and often affords a clue to the solution 
of the most vital political and social problems. 

The tone of the work is throughout sympathetic 
and elevated. It is full of suggestive ideas and high 
moral teachings; and it is well calculated to raise 
the ethical standard of public life, and thus assist in 
the development of a higher civilisation. 

ALFRED R. WALLACR 

Octobei^ 1S95. 



PREFACE 
TO THE SECOND EDITION 

It has been alleged against this book that it passes 
bj Christianity with brasqae indifference. This is so 
foreign to mj thought, that I have looked through it 
carefolly (bat in vain) for any words whose sense, apart 
from a supposed bias, woold warrant such a conclusion. 

In saying that it did not enter into my plan to 
tooch the Tast subject of the relation of the psychic 
facts to modem Christianity, I may perhaps partially 
disarm this class of my critics. But I wish to snm- 
marise my position in the matter, for the difficulty is 
one which is widely felt 

'* Truths," I apprehend, are verbal statements of facts, 
material or spiritoal, experienced or inferred. Whether 
inspired or not, those statements can only (apart from 
telepathic possibilities) be rendered in words. Spiritoal 
facta, so far as I have been able to understand, are of 
the nature of force, and are therefore to the human 
intelligence starting-points, or principles, of under- 
standing and of action. As they are not perceptible 
to us except bj their phenomena, they must, whether 
by these or by words, necessarily be expressed symboli- 
cally , though they may be experienced actually tL% the 
illumination of the Divine Spirit in the soul. 
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On this definition it follows that though principles 
exist apart from the minds which formulate them, 
truths do not. They are products of the formulatiug 
mind : if it is discerning and noble, they will be varied 
and exalted; if otherwise, they will be material and 
limited, only ceasing to deserve their name when the 
mind is actually vitiated in its function by indifference 
or bias. 

It is, therefore, perfectly natural that Chrislianity, 
according to our Lord, should be a life in daily per- 
sonal touch with "the Father" and Him; that St. 
John should represent it as pre-eminently love, and 
St Paul as pre-eminently faith, and some modern 
churches as pre-eminently tenets. Minds who look on 
body as a reality, and soul as a quality thereof, natu- 
rally express spiritual things by words used in their 
material limitations of physical fact. When they come 
to handle the fiery words of those who employed 
glowing metaphor, white-hot from transcendental ex- 
perience, they are soon involved in endless contra- 
dictions between the inner meaning and the ontwnrd 
form, between one metaphor and another, between the 
two poles of the same principle, between the facts of 
evolution and those of inspired insight^ The contra- 
dictions of this type of mind are so perplexed, its 
literalisms so mutually destructive, that its only possible 
reply to those who point them out is by anathema. 

This book claims recognition for facts till now gene- 
rally ignored, and still often denied, though sigus are 
not wanting that they will soon come into remarkable 
prominence. These facts lead up to the inference 
that soul is a living ethereal organism which survives 
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the change called death. This inference, combined 
with the fact that all our formolations of spiritual 
principle mast be hj words necessarily symbolical, 
hanncmises the agnostic position that we can have no 
knowledge of the absolute, with the Christian con- 
ception of one Chnrch of quick and dead, and with 
the moral imperative. 

This inference, if experimentally supported, cannot 
fail to elucidate the writings of those who, as I have 
noted on pp. loo, 210, 211, and elsewhere, were pro- 
foundly penetrated by this conviction and all that it 
implies. The claim is that this inference is borne out 
by evidence, by transcendental physical experiences, 
by the testimony of those who have crossed over the 
river of death, and that this evidence agrees with 
historical, biblical, exegetical, and scientific evidence. 
If this claim be contrary to essential Christianity it 
most fail, for it would then be at iesue with human 
capacity for truth. For it has been well said, that if a 
mere falsehood could make its way out of a remote 
Galilean village; could reform the hideous corruption 
of Rome, corruption so foul that historians dare not 
give in all their naked horror the pictures of society 
drawn by Ovid, Juvenal, and Martial ; if it could 
command the allegiance of the hardy warriors of the 
North, whose swords had won for them the empire of 
the world; could become the belief of the bravest, 
truest, and most honourable among the nations ; could 
foster thr«e virtues as the highest in man ; and after 
irspiring the evangelist, nerving the martyr, guiding 
priest and warrior, king and saint, through the ages 
that are gone; if, after purifying the lives and com* 
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forting the deaths of millions, this belief could yet turn 
oat bat a lie in the end, then indeed our best criteria 
of troth and falsehood are lost, and we can only tnm 
in disdainful Pyrrhonism from a record which would 
revolt every instinct of the human heart. 

But this is not so. Creeds are but the vehicles of 
principles. The various, but still effective, consola- 
tions of many religions prove that it is not the form of 
dogmsL that strengthens and consoles, but the principle 
that is enshrined therein. It is not the theological 
definition of a remote Christ that has uplifted the 
hearts of men, but the contact with a living Power. 
It is not the particular presentment under which a 
future life is given, but the conviction of the reality of 
that life which is a check on misdirection of effort in 
this present one. Any forms under which principles 
can be realised by different minds are co-operant to 
one end, and difference in form is not necessarily false- 
hood in idea, though it must imply insight limited in 
different directions. Even the rewards of a sensuous 
heaven and the tortures of Tophet, common to certain 
phases of Jewish, Moslem, and Christian beliefs, are 
substantially true in so far as they convey to some 
minds the idea of presiding justice, however low such 
an idea of that justice may be. 

But forms of teaching inconsistent with real dis- 
coveries in other fields do not convey principles. 
Knowledge progresses, and fresh adjustments are 
from time to time needful. These are, unfortunately, 
always acrimonious, because men neglect the kernel 
to fight over the shell. Inferring that every positive 
perception of mankind corresponds to some real 
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principle, I neither would, nor can, aroid the oon- 
diMkm that the dogmas which have appealed, and do 
appeal, to to many as soul-satisfying statements, en- 
shrine eternal rerities. Bat I am unable to treat the 
corrent literalist prssentment of these with the rever- 
ence and sympathy which they themselves inspire. 

It seems to me that as objects differ by their re- 
actions, so spirits differ by their character; and that 
as a metal which should pat on the properties of gold 
one after another — its colour, its weight, its malleability, 
its chemical affinities, and so forth — would be in each 
degree liker to gold, but in the end would be not 
merely like gold but the metal itself, so the spirit 
which puts on the character of Christ has Him bom 
within it, and becomes, like Him, a true son of 6oD, 
an enlightened spirit. That the one process is im- 
possible, and that the other may be age-long, does not 
affect the simile. This conclusion strikes at the root 
of all vicariousness, and is, of course, incompatible 
with a past and gone atonement by blood; but it is 
consistent with the scientific teaching, that to produce 
results their causes must be set to work. This, how- 
ever, is not to deny the Atonement, but to indicate a 
mode of its restatement — a mode, moreover, which 
finds ample support in the Epistles of St Paul. 

The psychic facta, apart from the experimental basis 
they furnish, are of no more value than the facts of 
the laboratory. The use of them is to show that soul 
is a rral substance, amenable to its own laws ; and that 
as long as men are taught to believe that evil cmirs 
from a ** devil" and not from themselves, that Cjoii 
will at some calendar date set all wrong right, and 
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that entreaty (often the outcome of cowardly fear of 
punishment) will avail to reverse unalterable condi- 
tions. As long as they imagine that '' salvation " is a 
matter of individual selfish beatitude, and not the co- 
operant effort of men who welcome all truth and act 
on it, as long as they think that at death they will be 
invested without effort with knowledge, and purity, and 
all the virtues they have neglected to acquire in this 
life, so long will they make no serious effort to amend 
the wrong in the world. 

These beliefs have lost their actuality. The free 
teaching of Christ has been crystallised into tenets 
held as final statements of material fact, and for this 
reason (and only for this reason) it is supposed to be 
at issue with physical and psychic science. These 
tenets are no longer credible, and the light of new 
knowledge rises to show — ^not new principles, for these 
cannot change — but the re-formulation which is in 
line with other truths. 

New truths grow strong amid the rough winds of 
scorn, opposition, and contumely ; it is thus that their 
vitality is tested. All must be cast into the furnace, 
and if the fire of trial burns up the hay and the stubble, 
we have at least the consolation that the gold and the 
stone shall remain.* 

* I Cor. iii. 12. 

V. C. D. 

December 1900. 
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** Wheresoever the carcase is, there will the eagles be 
gathered together.*'— Jesus Ohbist. 

" The world woald be astonished if it knew how great a 
proportion of its brightest ornaments— of those most dis- 
tinguished even in popular estimation for wisdom and virtue 
—are complete sceptics on religion, many of them refrain- 
ing from avowal, less from personal considerations, than 
from a conscientious, though in my oi^inion most mistaken 
apprehension, lest by speaking oat what may tend to weaken 
existing beliefs, and by consequence, as they suppose, exist- 
ing restraints, they should do harm rather than good." — 
J. S. Mill, Autobiography, 
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INTRODUCTION 
•'T«C o«et mor« wUl I alMik^ not Um esrth 00I7, bot abo Um 

b«IT«Dt.'*~JOBL. 

1. 0« all tklat it ia forced upon ua that the preeent ia a 
time pregnant with great erenta and unparalleled eocial and 
political ehangea Standing armiea unexampled in numbers 
and efficiency, a pr ogr eee in physical science unknown to 
prsTioas time, a colossal wealth, and an activity in com- 
merce which penetrates to every comer of the globe, all 
oootribute to make this age full of the grandest possibilities ; 
and, if man can rise to the height of his trust, and by inspir> 
tng all thia material civilisation with spiritual life, can use 
it as a means of moral progress and not as an end in itself, 
it will be one which will live in history as the greatest and 
most momentoua of any. At no period since the rise of 
Christianity and the fall of the mighty empire of the Ccsars 
have the signs of the times been so significant of transition 
to a new order of thinga. 

This seems a bold statement, but consideration will show 
its accuracy. There is no question of order menaced as in 
the fifth century by the barbaroua hordes of an Attila, nor 
of m new creed enforced by the sword of s new Islam to be 
beaten back by another Charles Martel, still less of contest 
between rival conquerors, though it may well be that tha 
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Powers of Europe will be drawn into the struggle now pre- 
paring between the ideas they more or less consciously repre- 
sent But the problems to be presented to the twentieth 
century are social and religious rather than external and 
political, and resemble none of the great changes that have 
gone before. Though medisBval Europe might be rent with 
the quarrels of princes, a Cressy or an Agincourt left the 
regal and sacerdotal principles untouched, and even the 
death-grip of Catholic and Protestant which for thirty years 
devastated Central Europe left the mainsprings of religious 
life much as before; still men lived and died in serene 
devotion to Church and king alike in Protestant Eng- 
land and in Catholic Spain, the utmost freedom of specu- 
lation extending only to the question which Church might 
hold THB TRUTH, which king might own the right 

DIVINE. 

With the middle of the eighteenth century the change 
began, and now, after a hundred and fifty years, it is apparent 
whither it is tending. The revolt led by Voltaire and the 
Encyclopaedists against the childish literalisms put forward 
as Christianity and the shameless abuse of the aristocratic 
power was carried in the Reign of Terror to an extreme 
which filled the rest of Europe with horror and dismay, caused 
the whole Revolution to be branded as an uprising against 
all law human and divine, and banded together the kings 
of Europe for the restoration of their dethroned brother. 
Nevertheless, in spite of denunciations in forum and pulpit, 
it is now admitted tliat the Revolution, once thought the 
very spawn of hell, was on the whole more righteous than 
the old regime, and that even the noyades and the guil- 
lotine inflicted but a tithe of the sufiering which had been 
incurred in building the stately pile of Versailles alone, and 
converting its sandy waste into a garden. 

The proposition of Mirabeau, that '* kings exist for the 
good of the people, and not the people for the good of kings," 
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which faemed to the ooortly ubbte of Vertailles an ingenious 
pendoz, is now a truism, and the maxims of the Revolution 
sre the oommonphices of America and the tacit practice of 
Europe. No doubt the travesty of religion which Robes- 
pierre sought to set up on the niins of Catholicism, and the 
Tiuleiice of the Revolutionary leaders, brought reaction, and 
fire yeais after Waterloo, both in Fmnoe and EngUnd the 
old system might, to the superficial observer, have seemed 
as firmly seated as ever, though signs of the leaven at work 
were not wanting. The bread-riots and the machine-riots, 
the now-forgotten episodes of Chartism, the Jacobin clubs 
in France and the mutterings of discontent which exploded 
in the Revolution of 1848, were abundant proof to an obser- 
vant eye Uiat the principles which for nearly a thousand 
years had swayed the minds of men had lost or were fast 
losing their power. The old wss passing away and the new 
was not yet boriL But the test of time has proved that 
the general revolt against ** Authority " in Church and State 
was not (as wss freely represented by ihoee whose satisfac- 
tiuQ with the present naturally caused them to dislike and 
dread change) the upheaval of anarchy and licence against 
law and order, of hell against (tOD ; but rather the protest 
against an obsolete order of things, the quickening of a 
divine life in the ruitions, compelling all true men of what- 
ever class to arise, to put swsy forms from which the mean- 
ing had died, to stand on their own feet and see with their 
own eyes, not through those of a sacerdotal class, and per- 
ceive that God has one law and one order for all His chil- 
dren, thai His Church is simply Humanity, and that no 
king, rM> family, no class, no hierarchy, no race, country, or 
colour, has any monopoly of His bounty, or any special 
providence other than its use of 'the environment common 
to alL Rven yet the new order is not fully understood. It 
is felt that to the regal or executive authority belongs the 
mainteruuioe of law but not legialation ; that its function is 
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to enforce the collective will of the nation but not to impose 
its own commands, and that this duty can only be limited 
by the higher duty not to enforce that which is clearly 
wrong. But it still needs a Herbert Spencer to bring home 
to us the logical result of the democratic idea — that all 
durable progress can only be by more persons in the nation 
thinking rightly, and cannot be conferred from without, by 
mere obedience to kings, or to parliaments, or to churches, 
or to creeds. 

2. In no respect is the coming change more apparent than 
in the attitude of women towards social problems. Till very 
recent years the superiority of the male to the female sex 
was no more questioned by women than the authority of 
the king by his subjects. God was held to be a male, and 
man the image of God, and the head of the woman, who 
also was taken out of man's body, and having caused his 
fall, was naturally placed under him by divine decree. This 
view was not only reflected in woman's legal status, but 
seemed to be bound up with the physiology of generation 
and the seclusion of the home. Till very lately the fstnme 
couverle was the absolute property of her husljand, his 
rights covering all but life and death, and even extending 
to the power of sale. These rights were indefeasible and 
divine, like those of the king ; even if deserted by her hus- 
band, the wife's earnings and property became his on his 
return ; and even yet the award of a money compensation 
for an abducted wife shows plainly that she is, in a modified 
sense, still regarded as the husband's property. Socially, 
though woman might adorn the house, she was the slave of 
its master, better or worse treated according to his lights, 
and little was done by the Church to redress the inherent 
inequality. 

AVhile inculcating the duty of kindness, she left no sort 
of doubt that the position of the woman should be one of 
inferiority and obedience, and her favourite simile for her 
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own rehtioii to Chriat^ if Bride to Bridagrooiiif implies the 
tinulmr reUtumthip between the man and the woman, which 
«till tarviTee in the vow of obedience which the Church 
still imposes on every bride, who thus, in manj cases, begins 
her married life with an entirely gratuitous peijury. The 
veidict of the philosophers, absorbed in a one-sided intel- 
lectual life, is even more pronounced, and philosophy can 
claim no honour where the Church has fallen short ; * and 

* ICiMi tjiUaM ol pbtlotophy ignore th« wonuui sltogetb«', or by 
ImU e n — tn l ttml b^ m a latellito to the idaU pUaeC. ScbopoahMitr 
b Ml tse9|iCaoa io opvnly lUtiag hia inieU. Hit mvi are inetmctiYS 
M eboviag tho reralu Daiurallj evulred by a logical miad from ths 
flUadpohil ci tbo prveenl life only. Large Dnmben of pereoot wbo, 
■akaovB to tbemeeWee, eUrt from tbe tame premiei oumo aatorally 
(for maa ia, ia fpiU of bimtelf, a logical animal) to tbe eaoie ooodosioa 
ia praelioe, tbnogb brre eHber tome relic nf tbe inetiaek of imtb or 
babHaal kypocriay forbida ibe overt attvraace ibat womao b a aureo, 
a toy, or a pbyeieal neoeeaity, bat not an equal friend. Tboee wbo ara 
incfiaad to diabeiicve wbat baa been aaid abore oooeemiag tbe *' pbOo- 
eoplikial ** mind may perbape be convinoed by tbe following : — 

** Yon need ooly look ai tbe way in wbicb abe b formed, to aee tbal 
wnmaa b not m aaa t to oacUfgo great laboor, wbetber of body or mind. 
81m paya tbe d«bi of lif e aol by wbat abe d«iee bat by wbat abe aaffef« ; 
by the palaa of ebiUl-beariag and care for tbe cbild, and by aabmimhia 
to ber boibaad, to wIkmb abe abuold be a patbat and cbeering com* 
paninn ; tbe ke r n aat eorrowe and joya are not for ber, nor b abe called 
opoa la dbplay a gr e at deal of atmigtb. . . . 

** Nrttber for araalc nor for poetry nor for fine art bave tbey reaUy 
and troly any aenee or aoeoepttbllity ; it b a mere mockery if tbey 
make a pretence of it in order to aaabt tbeir endeavoora to pleaaau 
Hesee, aa a raealt of tbia, tbey are incapable of taking a purely objec- 
tive i nt er m t ia aaytbing ; and tbe raaeon of it laama to be aa followe : 
A ama trlaa to aoqaira direct maatery over tbinga either by anderetand* 
tag tkem or by forcing tkem to do bb will. Bat a wn—n b always 
and everywhere rednced to «>btalniag tbe aame reeoHa iadlrectly, 
aamely, tbtongb a maa. Aad eo it llee ia wooma'a nafeore to look 
opoa everytbiag only aa a meana for oonqoeriag ama ; aad if abe takes 
aa iateraet ia aaytl^ag eba, it b atmalalod a mere roa ad ab rm t way 
of gafauag ber eskde by eoqaetry, aad feigalag wbat abe doee act feet 
I «e«a Roamaaa detlarad : * Woama bara, ia g aa ir al, ao love of 
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the very facilities which do woman moet credit, her intuitive 
perception and her affectionate nature, resulting in sponta- 
neous religious feeling and unselfish love, have been almost 
despised as superstition and weakness by her partner, whose 
intellectual and combative development need Uieso correc- 
tives the more that his need was unfelt by himself. The 
sex-problem * is one of the twin difficulties which are pre- 

art ; they have no proper understiuidinif of any ; and they have no 
genian' {Lettre d tTAUmbert). No one who sees at all below the sur- 
face can have failed to remark the same thing. You need only observe 
the kind of attention women bestow upon a concert, an opera, or a play 
— the childish simplicity, for example, with which they keep on chat- 
tering during the finest parts of the greatest masterpieces. 

"The case is not altered by particular and partial exceptions ; taken 
as a whole, women are, and remain, thorough-going philistines, and 
quite incurable. Hence, with that absurtl arrangement wliich allows 
them to share the rank and title of their husbands, they are a constant 
stimulus to his ignoble ambitions. This is the view which the ancients 
took of woman, and the view which people in the East take now ; and 
their judgment as to her proper position is much more correct than 
ours, vrith our old French notions of gallantry and our preposterous 
system of reverence — that highest product of Teutonico - Christian 
stupidity. These notions have served only to make women more arro- 
gant and overbearing ; so that one is occasionally reminded of the holy 
apes of Benares, who, in the consciousness of their sanctity and inviol- 
able position, think they can do exactly as they please.*' 

** That woman b by nature meant to obey may be seen from the fact 
that every woman who is placed in the unnatural position of complete 
independence immediately attaches herself to some man by whom she 
allows herself to be guided and ruled. If she is young it will be a 
lover ; if she is old, a priest."~SeAopenikaurr. 

* The sex problem is a chief theme of three very remarkable writers 
— ZoU, Ibsen, and Tolstoi. The first shows the disgusting realism of 
things as they are. His books are a vigorous protest against the cry of 
*' Peace, peace," when there is no peace, and he lifts up the mirror to the 
oorruption that pervades modem society, the festering sores of avarice 
and impurity which are veiled by religion and refinement. In his 
books on the Paris of the Empire (which are applicable, with varia- 
tions, to every European capital) he shows the greed, the luxury, the 
intense devotion to gain and to pleasure alone, covered by the mask 
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•eniod to this age. The Church aiid the philoeophen 
here etrmngely allied, iiolvo it hy tacitly aaauming or 
openly affirming the permanent inferiority of the female; 
dcTeloping woman aolves it otlierwiae, by proclaiming in 
uniTersity claaa-litts and elaewhere her intrinsic equira- 

of nn^pteUbUity wbleh odk fraodi in omDmem iharpiiMi, floMts 
«H«r bribery i« poUtiot, •xeiiaes adolterMt m ^mxdooMm ••eapad w i, 
uhI ■otfotly troabl«t to eoncmX prombcuity, aod b« ihowt UmI Um 
IWm of btf^ aamben of the bo u ryeo i iit who thin idnlitt appMrmaeM 
art adtlicr iiioi« Ofir lets than coo loof us. 

H« b coo of th« I— dtw ol the new RefonnAtion, whow moito it 
" Ktm q«MB vkkri.*' B« what it is in joa to be, bt whatoter yon will, 
hmi be joofwlf and wear no mask ; and il ihia be loyally carried ont 
■idety will he reformed thereby, for men ae a whole will not tolerate 
open vice ; it can only flrmrUh in eoocpalment. The practical leaaon of 
hb hooka b : LH na, each of na, think what woold be the resnlt to onr- 
aelvea If etery adion of oota in trade. In marriage, and in pleaaom were 
known to all our nearmt and deareet Whj ehonkl It not be? 

IbHa b another who alma at showing middle-dass men and woaaen 
as tliey are with the view of hb audience seeing for themselvvs what 
they mlgkt be. Vain, small-minded, silly, mean, and false, there are 
jei poesibilitiea in hb women which wonid make them noble and ttrong 
eonld th^ be freed f mm the idea that man is, by the ordinance ol Goo, 
law, eonsdtncs, and head to the woman. B eoaoss of thb fsar of woman 
to think for herself, to stand on her own feet and use her own brains, 
ske tarns into a doll and b only fit to serve as a t«iy to her hnsband, 
and to bring forth doUs Uke herself or petty saltans like him ; ske b 
nnftt to train a son to be a man in anj worthy sense, and b made np of 
snek tricks, skaam, well meant bat absord coacealasenti and tTmions, 
as make op the chamoter of ** Nora.** 

Tobloi, In snek books as the ** Kreotasr Sonata,** b a more didaetio 
writsr, and wkile the poblic b so f(«ilisk as to see In snek a ckarsrtsr 
as " Nora** the rtpressntation of an individnal and not the type of a 
dasB, snek didactic writing b nieresary. He afans at skowii^ how the 
pubon of ssnenality works in the veins of hamanity, filling ear aeyloms 
and onr p r i s o ns ; and that it, and avaries, are tke mainiprings ol sa 
many social actinns. He fthows how thb may end in bringing tke seal 
d'nm to mere Tolgar bratel ctime, and hb books art aatirm on tke 
1 natra g e s on womanhood whiok ars daily petpe ti aled and 
^ witkin tke marriaga bund. 
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lence. Which is the nearer to the true law of human 
nature ? 

3. Another shadow whicli the New Reformation casts he- 
fore it 18 the conflict hetween Capital and Lahour. Here again 
there are two solutions, each of which is bound up with a 
whole theology and philosophy of life ; and here again we 
halt without a guide between two opinions, unable to resist 
the spiritual pressure of our time, but unwilling, or as yet 
unable, to give it practical effect The modem labour-pro- 
blem, like the sex-problem it involves, may Ije stated as a 
collision between the monarchical and the democratic philo- 
sophy. The first of these enunciates : That God who sits 
enthroned in " Heaven " luis committed spiritual government 
over the niinds of men to the Church, and physical or 
secular government to api)ointed rulers class above class; 
that each of these should order itself lowly and reverently 
to those set in authority over it ; that it is the duty of those 
who have been cidlcd to such a station in life as gives them 
the command of wealth to succour their poorer brethren, to 
cover them with the mantle of charity, protecting and help- 
ing them in return for willing respect and service ; that a 
certain amount of misery is inevitable, not only practically, 
but in the very nature of things, but that those who are 
poor in this world and bear their troubles uncomplainingly 
will be rewarded in the life to come, when God Himself 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.* On this view 

* The Church here again shows her essentially human character by 
following in the wake of public opinion instead of leading it. This ia 
especially obaenrable in the encyclicals of the present Pope, which are 
admirable homilies to charity, but supply no manner of solution to cur- 
rent questions. Few of the modem victories of Humanity adorn the 
banner of orthodoxy. We owe the amendment of our prisons to Mrs. 
Fry, of our hospitals to Florence Nightingale, sanitation to our doctors, 
the opening of our minds to our men of science. Individual priests 
protested nobly, as the honest men they were, against the hideous 
cruelties in the Spanish Indies ; but had the chair of Peter, with its 
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ttnket and labour oombinaiiona are rebelliona againat the 
Older of aociety, and are as auicidal aa they are fooliah.* 
Thia order of aodety ia modelled on the hearenly pattern, 
and ia in theory perfect ; the faulta in it are due to human 
original ain and perverted will The aecond and antago- 
niaiie theory it, that every man and woman ia a spirit 
coming into earth-life for the utmost poeaible development 
and p t ogi eML For the healthy development of bodily, 
mental, and moral nature a fair share of the gifta of God 
thai minister thereto are required, so that life should neither 
be spent in one long struggle for mere bread, without leisure 
or opportunity for social life and intellectual advance, nor 
in indolence, which oontnbutea nothing to the weal of others 
and paralyses the spirit itself. Each unit in the community 
who does not forfeit the right by indolence or vice has an 
inherent riglit to such a share, and no state of society in 

vast power, nimd iU tb«iiKl«r ia defeoet of the oppretnd, alavtry ia 
Soalli AoMfica eoold not have laslad tea jean ; and if the English 
pri eeih o od had as one man onndemaed the Gainea trade insitad ol 
littuMJiif tl ap by MMh texU as " Cursed is Canaan, a srnraat ol 
osrraats shall he be/' fte^ the Charch night in the dajs of her power 
have r ii ii si d the aatioQ far aiure rapidly and effcctoaUy thaa did 
8a«oel Wilberforee. Bat she wonld not, and her work is doos for 
her hy trae laaders ol mea, by philsathropists and by ** Sodaliala,** 
who seek to anke Chriet's teaching a living reality and not the shadow 
oladofma. 

* The view thai they are rebellkMi against inevitable eeono»ie laws 
ie at owes sore mniMa and less legicaL For the so-oslled " Uws** 
ol sapply and demand are aierely the oatoosM ol certain habits and 
t sai pti ol aodety, and cbange with it ; thry art no OMire laws in the 
wwie (and only trae) senee tlian it is a law that men should pot on 
mere di4htaf in eertma nmnthe ol the year. Nothing ean be mere 
tUogienl thaa to ssparats the phenomemm from its caam in this w^, 
and to ereet the temporary asid looal prodnct ol given oonditione into 
a anivecnal law. All real lasrs are a part ol the irreversible order ol 
Naftnreu The eeowmiie '*laws** ars not laws at all ; they are faets 
«hich aay day amy chsage with the soelal c ond iti on s which p ro du ce 
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which this cannot be obtained by all can be considered^ 
be on a sound basis; while the present condition, under 
which many are condemned to hard labour all their days 
for mere bread, and are sometimes unable to gain even that, 
is quite intolerable and stands self -condemned. In this 
view justice comes before almsgiving, and charity means 
mutual love and unselfish service in the inevitable sorrows 
and misfortunes of earth, not tlie surrender of a small por- 
tion of an unearned increment which should never have 
been diverted into private channela The opportunities for 
healthy, intelligent growth and simple refinement of life 
should be open to all, for wc each in our own case feel 
these are tlie means of progress. This sociology proclaims 
that heaven and earth are under one law indeed, that of 
mutual love and co-operation, the only superiorities being 
those that arise from larger powers, greater love, higher 
purity, involving greater and nobler service. Through these 
lies the progress of the spirit from strength to strength up 
to the very throne of God, who is known to man not as a 
conceivable Being, an arbitrary tliough just King — in other 
words, a just man with human faculties made infinitely great, 
— but as the moving and sustaining Power of all good in man 
and Xature, where lie is dimly seen and reflected as Wisdom 
and as Power, but in His Personality, in the infinity of His 
Self-hood, not even to 1x5 apprehended by man's finite facul- 
ties and feeble powers. AVhich philosophy is the truer? 
The practical solution must depend on many conditions, but 
the ideas in conflict are those of spiritual evolution under 
Law and miraculous after-death reward. 

4. Another sign of the times is the decline of religious 
belief, in the sense of creedalism. " Our age," it has been 
said, " longs to be religious." But the claims of the creeds 
are so entirely out of line with Nature's lessons that they 
are felt to be impossible; men have well-nigh given up 
trying to reconcile Religion and Science, and in spite of 
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thtir mm iniltiiel thai neither am sUnd alone and inde- 
pendent they tadtlj or openly abandon the aolutaon by 
referring them to different departments of the mind. Alike 
in ite history, its physioo^ritnal theories, and its Scrip- 
tures, the popular Christianity is only belieTed in by means 
of alterations in the plain sense of words by which they are 
made to carry quite other meanings than those in common 
use. It thus becomes, as Mr. Frederick Harrison says, 
''diqiarate to that world of sequence and sensation which is 
the base of our knowledge." The physical blood-atonement, 
the resurrection, the personal deril as the source of death 
and ctU, the local heaTen and flaming hell, the eternal 
punishment of the wicked and the monotonous beatitude 
of the righteou% when translated into daily life and real 
language, are njected at once as incredible. So a special ter- 
minology is invented for application to "sscred sulti^cts," as 
if the whole range of God's action were not equally sacred, 
and special senses grow up for luch words as Son, Spirit, 
atonement,* grace, sanctilication, redemption, and so forth, 
till the whole broad and grand treatment of God and human 
life which characterises the teaching of Jesus, degenerates 
into formula and becomes no longer truth to be known, 
but dogma to be assented ta That religion is really insight 
into eternal truth as well as practice is felt by the laige 
m^iority of mankind, who are only too ready to follow thoee 
who claim to possess tltis insight, with the view of obtaining 
the pearl of great price gratis, and without the indispensable 
preliminary ^ljy<H!ML\^ I ^'^jfP^^^ then are some who 
owy prefer iKiCuil BpenAr'^ so'mcwnat poetic definition, 
that it is morality touched by emotion, it is generally felt 
that religion must be based on external (though unseen) 

ifaepljr mmm U-«»t-Moek Coeyw 

** II« aad Aoadiw oui eo im 
TIms difwl costrariM.** 
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aotualitiat, and that no morality, with or without emotion, 
could stand long if it were without a hasia of external 
sanction. This hasis of external sanction, even if not 
actually necessary to morality in the mass of mankind, 
would, if discoverahle, he its strongest reinforcement ; as it 
would he also the greatest solace to those whose ethical and 
intelloctual conclusions are as yet out of harmony. 

Here again, amid the almost hopeless confusion of con- 
tending sects, philosophies, and schools, may he seen the 
dividing lino running deep through them all. £ach of 
the current forms of thought is a variant from one of two 
great types, and represents, more or less logically, one of 
two lea(ling ideas. Omitting the few agnostics who can 
take a purely judicial attitude on all hyper-physical questions 
and are ready to accept any view on sufficient evidence, 
the world is divided on religious matters hetween those 
who ocknowled^^o a teaching authority and those who see 
only the o|)eratic)n of Law f ])etween those who acknowledge 
an occluNiaMtioal Church and those who do not; for this, 
■liglit OS it may seem, is the radical difference hetween 
Faith and Reason, using each (»f those words in the popiilar 
snnsn. 

In the present day Cardinal John Henry Newman has 
dono splendid service in the cause of truth hy demonstrat- 
ing the hopelessness of any via media and the intellectual 
iMisolossnoss of popular Anglicanism, which is largely main- 
tained by its benefices and its tithes. His masterly reason- 
ing, no Ions than the resolute endeavour chronicled in the 
** Apologia " of a singularly logical mind to find such a 
tenable middle course, proves conclusively that, granted 
the institution by Christ of a Church in the ecclesiastical 
sense, that Church is the one enthroned on the seven hills 
of the Eternal City, a queen for ever over the souls of men. 
It is unnecessary in weaker words to re-establish his con- 
clusion, or to damage his argument by condensing it ; those 
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who art food of oontfOTonud reading may tam to hia booka, 
whore moderation and charity are generally aa prominent 
aa atiiet logical aocnracy. Hia condnaion can be aroided 
only by denying hia premiae, and imerting that Chriat 
fomded no fttTlfniaatiriTin, but a gathering of all mankind 
into a fold made not by barriera of creed, but by the praetioe 
of lore to man and faith towards the All-Father. Some of 
the EngKah clergy are dear-aighted enoo^ to aee thia and 
hooeat enough to proclaim it^ to recogniae that the mianon 
of the Church ia now to loee heiaelf that she may aave man- 
kind, and to deacend from the pedeatal of authority, to 
diadaim any knowledge other than ia the reault of special 
atody, apedal endeaTOur, and special prayer, and to be 
aimply men and not prieata, and find in the exchange an 
immenaely increaaed hold on their hearen.* If, while ad- 
nuUing a Church, the right of private judgment be conceded 
(and no Proteatant can deny it), it ia dear that right reaaon 
b the only criterion of truth, and that no dogma whatever 
can logically be inaiated on aa ** necessary to salvation. " 
For an appeal to Scripture cannot properly ignore the fact 
thai the Greek text wherein iaJeeOrded the aayings of Jetua, 
apoken in the Aramaic tongue, waa both compiled and inter- 
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laiipiBdiat, or Um fof ad d o ctria aa ol laUr Uaoa, whaUMr tvlaUi^ 
to Um fkm al ndwplioM, or Um lacanttUo^ or Um TriaHy.** 
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preted by the Church from the very earliest times. The 
authenticity and inspiration of the text of Scripture next 
follow, and the process ends in pure Rationalism, which the 
see of St Peter recognises ns the inveterate foe with whom 
it wisely declines useless parley by admitting any discussion 
on articles of faith. 

Anglicanism has taken the step of separation from the one 
Catholic and Apostolic Church ; it cannot go back, while it 
is afraid to go forward and acknowledge that it is the religious 
expression of the English mind, that its orders are a form, 
and its authority a commission from the nation. The large 
majority of the laymen within its |)ale really are Rationalists, 
for in practice, whatever their theories, they acknowledge 
no hierarchy or a|X)8tolical succession, regard no sacraments 
as necessary to salvation and no creed as of binding force, 
but look on Christianity as being the simple teaching of 
Christ Himself, of which the meaning, though perhaps not 
the exact form, is to l>o found in the gospels. This ** Broad 
Church" is the strength of Anglicanism, for it gives free 
play to devotion while not restricting inquiry. The few 
English Churchmen who in their hearts think differently 
shoiild logically place themselves under the Roman Pontiff. 
All deplore the conflict between what they term Faith and 
Reason, but Catholics only can consider the solution to lie 
in the frank acceptance of the teaching Authority of the 
Church, for no others can ix)int to any teacliing Authority 
at unity with itself. Faith, according to these, is a super- 
natural gift of God which enables us to receive without 
doubting whatever God has revealed, which is known by 
the teaching and authority of the Catholic Church. Accord- 
ing to this, God, of one and the same nature with the 
Father, became a man, atoned for Adam's transmitted sin, 
purchased for us eternal life, reascended into heaven with His 
body, whose wounds He shows as memorials of His Passion, 
will return to judge the world at the Last Day, when all 
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men sIiaU rbo again with the aame flesh which they now 
wear,* and will then award to the good unending rest and 
adoration in hearen, and to the eril eternal punishment 
in belL "This is the Catholic Faith, which except a man 
helieTe faithfully, he cannot be ssTed," and no amount of 
metaphysical subtlety or special theological senses for words 
can make them carry other than their plain meaning. It 
is useless blinking these things or seeking for an impossible 
ouddle eouTte. There is none. One premise or the other 
must be logically followed, and either will infallibly bear 
its sppropriate fruit It is the new form of the continual 
conflict between Rationalism and SaceidotalisnL Those 
who maintain Authority insist that God will rectify all 
things; will warm the cold-hearted, purify the unclean, 
pardon and cleanse the sinner ; will remoTe the blemishes 
which conditions of time and sense have caused in His 
Church; will redeem and glorify and vindicate her, and 
that the future of all who sincerely receive her teaching is 
thereby assured. Their opponents declare that the only 
basis of belief is evidence, end that a traceable relation be- 
tween cause and effect must be established before any such 
Divine *' government of the world " can be admitted, and 
they find that relation in the Sovereignty of Ethics, which, 
by immutable law withdrawing that coK>rdinating power 
which U life, cssts out from existence all that oflends, and 
brings men, nations, churches, and systems to ruin, ss they 
faU short of the ethical standard, quite irrespective of any 
dogmatic one. These recognise that all truth can only be 
eipressed by figures of speech, which never are or can be 
abeolute, ami that the general meaning of any teacher soever, 
and not his particular forms of expression, must be Icioked 
to. They further allege that the devotion of mankind to 
BMterial comfort is largely encouraged by the system of 
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arbitrary* rewards and punishments which (inasmuch as 
contrition con always secure forgiveness at death) makes 
tlie future condition to depend on an uncertain decision of 
the Deity, and not upon His unchanging law of ethics, and 
they maintain that dogma is intelligently apprehended not as 
historical fact^ but as the allegorical expression of spiritual law. 
The Churches have lost their hold on the intellect of 
Europe because they start with a theory of perfect Creation 
and Fall followed by Redemption, as historical fact to be 
licld defidey a postulate which is opposed to all the lessons 
of Evolution as seen in Nature ; and, further, they have 
insisted on the literal truth of these allegories till absolutely 
compelled to give up statements which only showed their 
utter lack of insight. They have severed cause and effect 
by continually proclaiming the Will of God and the in- 
sufficiency of reason as the ready explanation of every dis- 
crepancy between the conclusions of Science and their 
own theory, till that *' faith '' which really expresses man's 
natural confidence in the Being and Goodness of God has 
actually become a synonym for an extra vigorous effort of 
childish make-believe, and has justifitid the sarcasm that 
" Faith is the believing what a man knows cannot possibly 
be true." 

* ** Arbitrary.'* Lest this word should b« misunderstood, it may be 
well to explain that it is used only in the sense of dependent on the 
will of another as opposed to consequence following on a cause. For 
instance, that a deliberate and confirmed sensualist should be punished 
by being cast into a "hell" or "purgatory " of fire for any period long 
or short, is an arbitrary punishment, because there is no organic con- 
nection between the crime and the penalty, which might with equal 
justice ha\'e taken such form as Dante's terrible imagery of the icy sea. 
But that he should be tormented in an incorporeal life by the fire of 
impotent desire resulting from the state to which he has brought him- 
self, by hate of others, by remorse and self-loathing, is both justice and 
also a punishment the more real that it lasts just as long as, and no 
longer than, the mental state of which it is the penalty and the con- 
sequence. 
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6. The Mcrad raoordf afford no turer tUndiiig-grouiidv 
oaod as they have been with the foregone conclusion thai 
they are the Word of QoD, rather than that they contain 
it nixed with mnch of the human element Iso l ated por- 
tioot of them are cited to confute or maintain opinions of 
which the writers had never heard, and hence they have 
been the battle-ground of sects, each seeking to find therein 
a wiuAt system ; not Truth, but Thi Truth, and presup> 
posing an inspiration which makes the record infallible. 
Meanwhile the very ground is cut from under the feet of 
the disputants by the higher criticism, till at the present 
day the whole of the Mosaic cosmogony is abandoned, un- 
less as an allegory of uncertain meaning, and the authen- 
ticity of canonical books is freely canvassed by men, who, 
three centuries sgo, would have been sent to expiate their 
impiety by fire and faggot Traits and expressions, such as 
the Sabbath observance and the Decalogue, are found also 
in religions long prior to the exodus from Egypt and the 
giving of the Law on Sinai. Not only so, but some of the 
very incidents of Redemption history, the miraculous birth, 
the painless parturition, the baptism, and descent of the 
I>ove, the sojourn in the wilderness, and others, are found 
to be pre -existent in the history of Buddha or Krishna, or 
pictured in the temples of ancient Egypt ; and, far more im- 
portant, the sublime precepts and morality which, it is said, 
God became incarnate in order to reveal to men were not 
new to the world at all, but are found in other philoeophies 
and religions. 

Now at last giving up the surface meaning of Genesis, 
the Church, the infallible guardian and interpreter of Scrip- 
ture, has proved unable to decide what the hidden meaning 
may be, what is the real value of the record, or what is its 
relation to historical fact, or if it has any such relation to 
fact ai alL While affirming the undeviating justice of God, 
the clergy are, as a rule, unable to say wherein penalty 
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really consists, for they Have given up the ** gospel of hell- 
fire," and have put nothing else in its place. 

Thus all seems sliiftiiig, all seems changing, and to many 
there appears no solid foothold anywhere, no certainty for 
any belief, and many are tempted to think chaos is coming 
on society. But the change is for the better and not for 
the worse. Not until men can realise that there is no 
creed which is "The Truth" complete and unadidterate, 
will they seek Truth for themselves; not until they feel 
the pain of thirst will they come to the living waters and 
drink. As long as the old ideas supplied a real basis for 
life and conduct — in a word, as long as they were truly 
believed, so long had they an organic connection with 
human spirits, but their princi])le8 and not their forms were 
the vital powers that moulded the lives of saints and heroes 
in the days that are gone. In the world of to-day the new 
wine has burst the old wine-skins, the forms arc unbelievable, 
and a closer approximation between intellectual form and 
ethical principle must be found. 

6. Amid all the ideas which succeed one another like 
dissolving views, two truths endure, and sustain the hearts 
of men : the necessity for right-doing, and the confidence 
in the honest and unbiassed testimony of our healthy senses 
— in two words, in Morality and in Science. The first is the 
verdict of history and conscience, the second of ex2)eriment 
and intellect If there is one lesson undoubtedly to be 
learned from the story of the nations, it is this : that evil- 
doing brings its own punishment; tliat luxury and licen- 
tiousness breed weakness ; tliat isolation and hatred follow in 
the train of greed ; that the incessant strife for wealth and 
the exaltation of the material life lead by sure consequence, 
first to the loss of simple liardihood, and next to the want 
of valour. To cast our eyes back over the centuries to any 
profit is to see that neither civilisation, intellectual and 
artistic ability, nor even military skill, can ever avert the 
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rain which follows on the tnm^greMion of the laws under 
which alone human nature can rise. Babylon, Greece, Rome, 
Arabia, and Spain all point the moral, and the teetimonj 
of history is not less condusiye than that of conscience. 
No modem teacher denies the necessity for morality; 
Comie, Huxley, and Herbert Spencer are all agreed in 
laying down in the clearest terms the necessity for a moral 
life. But at the present time Science can giro but little 
help to morality except the observed fact that immorality 
actually does enfeeble and degrade both individuals and 
nations, and how frail is this intellectual conviction in the 
presence of personal temptation we each of us know only too 
welL Morality and Science stand apart on separate ground. 
The attempt to bring the two into harmony, however, is peren- 
nial, and is really nothing more nor less than the inextin- 
guishable faith in God that He will not leave us in permanent 
intellectual confusion, but will enlighten us through that 
fsculty of understanding whereby all truth is grasped, alike 
in the domain of morality and in that of physica And the 
attempt is not hopeless ; the only condition is, that no pheno- 
mena be ignored. It will not do to look for the solution of the 
dilRculty through physical science alone. Nothing is more 
striking Uuin the helplessness of physiology when confronted 
with psychic problems; and men of science, being. like 
theologians, simply men with a special training and bias, 
are frequently as contemptuous of all that will not square 
with their theories as divines. But the solution will not 
be found by mere theorising and building of systema The 
world has seen too much of that, and fact alone, that is, 
pbenomens cognisable by the senses, can afford a sound 
bastSi with the proviso that the whole range of fact be 
appealed to, not such a selection as will sustain a theory 
made beforehand. 

7. To find the connection between the facts of life and 
the laws of morality, that men may believe in right-doing 
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as they believe in sanitation, is what is now required, that 
the instincts of the understanding and of the hearty no 
longer disparate to one another, should co-operate. It is 
no longer accurate to state the case as an issue between 
faith and unbelief : — 

" There lives mora faith in honest doabt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds." 

The need of the day is a belief that shall rest neither on 
dogina nor on instinct, but on insight which justifies religion 
in history, and so far from leading us to condemn the old 
forms or abjure any creed, leaves us in harmony with the 
past stages of evolution, gives a logical standing-ground for 
morality in the present, and some clue to both the practical 
problems and the intellectual needs of modem life ; a belief 
which, without imposing a creed, shall lighten the eyes 
and purify the hearts of those who hold it, and be to them 
a guiding star through the difficulties and dangers which 
beset the oge. But any such belief must, as Mr. Frederic 
Harrison says, be capable of statement in terms of the rest 
of our experience, and not "disparate to that world of 
sequence and sensation which is to us the ultimate base of 
all our real knowledge." No hypothesis, however dear to 
our ho|)es, however sublime, however plausible in its solu- 
tion of human wants, can claim a hearing unless it can show 
relation of cause and effect The age is weary of plausi- 
bilities, of solutions based on the pardon of an anthropo- 
morphic God, of ceremonial law, canon, and rubric, of 
sacrifice, of creed, and of sacramental grace: it cannot 
believe in schemes of salvation cognisable by man, whether 
Buddhist, theosophist, or so-called Christian. We are drugged 
with nostrums and befogged in books, and will fall bock 
on the evidence of the senses, reviewed and ordered indeed 
by reason, chastened and corrected and subordinate; but 
still on the evidence of the senses, for this is all that we 
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etn oerUinlj know, and thia, eren when the race gaine 
lai|^ facoliiee and the problems presented to it are no 
longer the same, mnit always be the ultimate court of 
appeal 

Such a belief need not by any means be a complete or 
final solution of our difficulties, though it must end our 
doubtsL The analogy with physics is perfect: '*£Tery 
addition to the sphere of our knowledge does but enlarge 
that of surrounding nescience ; ** * but new discoreries are 
hailed and not feared, because they era continuous with 
preceding knowledge. In science who erer heard of QiUeta 
worn matertf So it should be in spiritual science, which 
^ binds together " the things of earth and hearen. Religion 
is the uniting bond, and is but a name for the perception of 
spiritual realitiea. For the attainment of such knowledge we 
are naturally equipped, and our troubles begin when we try to 
fo behind our own faculties, and to ascertain by reasoning, 
not what may justly be inferred from their testimony, but 
on what they rest and how far they are reliable. The most 
agile intellectual acrobat, howerer, cannot get outside himself, 
and must sooner or later give up the task, and if we simply 
accept our position and work from that^ we shall make mora 
p rogres s . We have, perhaps it would be mora correct to 
say we are, the organon for correlating the material and the 
spiritual ; we hare but to use our own powers and direct 
them rightly. 

S. The oTerwhelming consensus of humanity has decided 
on the validity of three great groups of faculty, known as 
the senses, the intellect, and the conscience, and this book 
assumes as axiomatic tliat, whencesoeTer derived or howso- 
ever eorralated, whatever the constitution of man may prove 
to be, they rrally exist ; and, further, that whatsoever minia- 
ten to perfection and development on any plane of lieing is 

Htrbwi 8pcttc»r, *« Fim PHnctfilcaL'* 
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*'good* Tbero can be no ml uiti^goiuem between body 
and mind. One-sidtfd deTdopmcnt there may be ; an athlete 
IS not necesaarilj an inlellectiial or mond man, bat it is 
noliccable that those who do best in the univeTsity lists 
are not» as a rule, those who ne^eet athletics^ and thoee 
who combine athletics and stndj are almost necessarily pore 
in life. Hiat the flesh wmneth against the spirit is a tmth, 
bat elliptieallT and dramatically expressed ; it is said not of 
the derelopment of the body bat of sensoal desire, and it is 
notortoos that such leads not to growth bat to decay of 
faculty. 

It is no invalidation of the positive nature of these three 
groups that they interact one on another, or that^ besides 
being imperfect, they are frequently warped. Disease, acci- 
dent^ misuse or want of use, may derange the senses, but 
they are still appealeil to by every healthy person. So long 
as the brain is the instrument of intellect, that instrument 
likewise may be weakeneil or impaired ; or again, pleasure, 
abuse, or mere sloth may paralyse activity of mind quite 
independently of the cerebral condition, till mental indolence 
becomes intellectual disability. These two, again, sense and 
intellect, may by imperfection or casuistry pervert conscience 
till its standard is made intellectual instead of etliical, a 
matter of argument and not of perception ; and, finally, all 
of these may be abused and misdirected by the sovereign 
will But nevertheless, in spite of failures, it remains true 
that all knowledge rests on these faculties, and when swayed 
by a will whoso chief desire is to prove all things and to 
hold fast to that which is good, thoy are felt by each man 
to be his real guide,* 

These are the axioms which this book brings to the 

* At once the most daring and the most suicidal use of faculty is 
the decision to surrender to the claims of any Church or creed, for the 
neophyte makes himself the judge of the claims of his Church on his 
obedience. 
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eziminaikm of the ptjchic facts ; thai the ovidence of aenae, 
the co-ordinating power of reason, and the moral instinct of 
ooosdenca can be relied on, and must be equallj satisfied. 
Do these give any positive evidence of continuance after 
death t And if there is such evidence, does it fall into line 
with the great groups of facts which are called bj the names 
of anthropology, geology, physics, and comparative religion 1 
If so, then the conviction of the truth of this evidence cannot 
f aO to be immensely strengthened. From the beginning of 
history it has been asserted that immortality is a fact Great 
eiamples have held it up as demonstrable by reason, the 
general instinct of humanity has everywhere assumed it 
under some form or other, yet, nevertheless, while no f set of 
anything like the same importance is before all of us in our 
dsily lives, none obtains such scanty and slight attention. 

It needs no proof that, having no basis in the evidence of 
the senses for such a belief (all obvious experience pointing 
in quite the opposite direction), immortality is rather assented 
to as a theorem than believed as a fact, and is referred to a 
future time and an arbitrary award, rather than to the present 
and to existing law. But if man survives death, it is clear 
that be is now as immortal as he ever will be, for immortality 
does not mean changelessness, but rather the exact reverse. 
The conviction of this persistence sfter "death** is the 
intellectual warrant for all morality and all altruism. For 
it is dear that, if death ends the human existence, there is no 
wrong done by allowing the surplus population to be swept 
off by the operation of economic laws, as we euphemiie the 
diseases due to overcrowding and underpayment ; nay, the 
logical course and the soundest morality would be to aid the 
survival of the fittest by active methods ; to check " over- 
population* by devices for gratifying animal passion, by 
lead and steel, and to make personal comfort the sole aim 
in life. There are a few who see that if the human |icr- 
sooality did not survive the grave, this would in fact he the 
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order of society, the nnrelieyed straggle for existence which 
actually prevails in the brute creation, without even the 
faith and love which now brighten the dark scenes of tliis 
sad star. But for the vast number to whom this is not 
in itself sufficient evidence of immortality some sense- 
evidence is urgently required, for before there can be any 
general change in public opinion and public morality, it is 
absolutely necessary that there be no more doubt of the 
real existence of intelligence entirely separate from matter 
as we know it, of personality which the instinct of man has 
called spirit,* than of the existence of magnetism, equally 
known only by its effects on matter. Till such is the case 
spiritual science can never be " stated in terms of the rest of 
our knowledge." 

9. In other words, miracle and persistence after death 
must be matters of experience. To some persons a claim so 

* " Spirit.** In using Uiis term it must be understood that no defini- 
tion is intended of what npirit essentially may be, or that it is an inde- 
structible essence, or in any sense indivisible. The word is used in its 
general human meaning of unembodied personality. Derivatively it 
is, of course, from «piro, I breathe, and simply means the breath. A 
natural simile derived from obvious experience has connected breath 
and life, and among all people the breath has been taken ttt signify the 
inner principle : the Sanscrit Atma, the Greek Pneuma, and the Latin 
Spiritns are instances in point. The word speedily put on derived 
meanings, snch as spirit of wine, spirit of lavender, meaning that 
internal principle which gives the distinctive properties ; and this again 
was applied to abstract conceptions, spirit of laws, spirit of freedom, the 
inner principle producing the form of laws and pervading a free people. 
Similar pictorial and dramatic use of the word gives spirit of harmony, 
spirit of contention, &c., meaning a pervading temper. From the sense 
of "spirit** as synonymous with a wraith or spectre, the term has too 
frequently been used in the sense of " unsubstantial,'* and in place of 
connoting the formative power by which all matter is moulded, it too 
often conveys the idea of matter too thin for reality. Hence the term 
" spiritual •* is too often held to mean " unreal '* or " imaginary," instead 
of the transcendently real and oi>erant living cause which works in 
protoplasm as a sculptor works in clay, and whose energy cannot die. 
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tiMModoot will teem like a oontndiction in tonna, for tba 
dtfinition of minela at infraction of law adopted by Humo'a 
achool in the laat century waa accepted by the Church, and 
haa now filtered down to the general public, by whom it ia 
btlieTed to be oorrecti and who, therefore, are unable to 
balieye in miracle at all, or eren to aaaent to it, mtc by 
referring it to distant time and making Divine "interfer- 
ence * an article of faith. 

It ia indiaputable that the great difficulty of the preaent 
century ia that of recognising the poiaibility of what ia 
known aa " miracle." It ia the miraculous element in 
Christianity which cauaea moat of the revolts against it 
Historically this has been bocauae an explanation once 
opCiofial or tentative of an alleged wonder has subsequently 
crystal Used by teaching and been superadded to the original 
miracle, thua doubling the difficulty of belief by insistence 
both on the fact and on Uie explanation ; but even indepen- 
dently of this, all feel the intense difficulty of accepting the 
miniculoua with as entire a conviction as ordinary matter 
of experience. This difficulty must be overcome before 
any real pr ogr ess can be made, and it must be distinctly 
stated before it can be overcome. What, then, is miracle t 
It is the physical action of. an unseen intelligent agent pro- 
ducing results to which known laws are inadequatei If 
such can be eataUiahed by the testimony of healthy and 
unbiaaaed sense and reason, the foundation for a science of 
spirit will have been laid. " Miracle " will have entered into 
terms not disparate to the world of sequence and sensa- 
tion, which ia to us the ultimate base of all our real know- 
ledge, and metaphysics will have become an experimental 
adence ; while, if the unseen intelligent agents show irrefut- 
able evidence of identity, the persistence of man after death 
entscs into the region of sensible fact Whether he is there aa 
foolish, aa frivoloua, as dense, as selfish, as set on personal 
gratifteatioQ there aa he is here— in a word, what hia state 
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may be, ii not tho present question. It is the fact alone, 
if it be a fact^ that now concerns ns, and whatever the 
conditions, the fact is of primary importance, as affording 
the necessary basis of experimental knowledge for a reli- 
gion which shall be as entire a conviction as the belief 
in sanitation. 



PART I 

THE BASIS OF EXPERIMENTAL FACT 



" ETory fact is a solemn thing'; it is the voice of Troth in 
Nature. "— Emebson. 

" A presumptuous scepticism that rejects facts without ex- 
amination of their truth is in some respects more injurious 
than unquestioning credulity.'* — Humboldt. 

" Before experience itself can be used with advantage there 
is one preliminary step to moke, wliich depends wholly on our- 
selves: it is, the absolute dismissal and clearing the mind of 
all prejudice, and the determination to stand or fall by the 
result of a direct appeal to facts in the first instance, and 
of strict logical deduction from them afterwards." — Sir John 
Hebschell. 

'*The spiritualists, beyond a doubt, are in the track that 
has led to advancement in ph^-sical science : their opponents 
are the representatives of those who have striven against pro- 
gress. I take for granted that there is a large body of un- 
explained phenomena. Imposture men and coincidence men 
I leave to see their king anointed, and to jejoice and say, Long 
live the king I . . . What a grand ret^ourcc is belief in impos- 
ture I There are savages, we are told, who fill their stomachs 
with clay when food is scarce. ... In like manner the civilised 
man of non-naeiencc — a word I take the liberty of using for 
science, since two negatives make an affirmative— distends his 
theory-bag with belief in imposture till he can find something 
to satisfy his appetite. Self-knowledge would do better ; this 
valuable commodity would not only keep the wind out of the 
receptacle, but need not be displaced to make room when whole- 
some aliment comes to hand." — Professor De Morgak. 



CHAPTER I 

THE PHYSICAL PHENOMENA, OR OUTWARD 
PACTS, THE EVIDENCE OF THE SENSES. 

" Verily, verily, I «iy iioto th««. We ipMk UuU w do know, and 
iMllly UMi w hmr% wtn ; and ye reocire not oor witDeee." 

1. Wrraiv the last fifty yean there has ariaen in all couo- 
Uiea a claim to hold direct and intelligent commanication 
with the unseen. This claim is not a new one in the history 
of the world : in classic times it was regarded as magical and 
terrifying, limited to a few who, alike by nature and mode 
of life, were cut off from their fellow-men, and received 
honours semi-divine, such as were paid to the Pythonesses 
at Delphi^ In the Middle Ages such claims were both 
sincerely believed in and severely punished, "sorcerers" 
being burned alive. In later times the claim has been 
treated as proof positive of insanity, and this is the view 
which is ^ill taken of it by many who have little or no 
knowledge of its phenomena. But the spread of what b 
known as "Spiritualism," often unfortunately a very low 
and grotesque variety, is, at the present day, too wide to 
allow of its being treated either with the indiscriminating 
rsverenee or the wholesale condemnation of the past Like 

* It U ialefnttAf to note the eetimaU o( %hm dear-heeded lawyer 
who vroU the mmj ** De Nettra Deorum ** on thie orack. He my% 
** Maaet id <|«ed eegaH aoa p oleet. noltie McoUe verax fvieae id 
eracttlns.**— Ciefra 

!• 
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every other fact^ it deserves inquiry, and the verdict should 
go by the evidence. 

The facts to which large numbers of highly intelligent 
persons, including names well known in the scientific and 
literary world, are now bearing witness are of the first im- 
[jortance. The existence of spirit^ long proclaimed by the 
reason no less than by the superstition of man, is now said 
to bo verifiable experimentally, and many who have been 
repelled by the narrowness of dogmatic teaching claim to 
have found light and life and rest for heart and mind in 
the conclusions which logically result from the things which 
their senses have certified. Against this positive testimony 
the decision of such i)ersons as, not having examined the 
facts, deny them on preconceived grounds of the possible 
and impossible, is as valueless as that of those who, in 1825, 
told Stephenson that to travel at thirty miles an hour was 
contrary to nature. Those who prejudge the case, and, on 
the ground of first princi])lc8, decide that sane and com- 
petent witnesses, starting with a contrary bias, have not 
seen what they dc})ose they have seen, must be left to their 
prejudices. Only those who know the facts already, or 
approach them with really open minds, are comi>etent to 
decide on the issues. 

2. Those persons who have had their notice drawn to the 
phenomena in question, and have been compelled to admit 
the undeniable " intelligence '* necessary to their production, 
offer different solutions for them according to the previous 
bent of their minds. There are two principal groups observ- 
able. One is mainly comi)osed of those who hold strongly 
to the ecclesiastical and dogmatic form of popular Christi- 
anity, and find it easier to l)elievc in a local and personal 
election, resurrection, judgment, heaven and hell, than in 
uver-present spiritual laws for which these are figures of 
speech. These generally know the subject only at second 
or third hand, and consider it a medley of inane and super- 
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ititioiit pnetioeti moTing furniture, messages of yery doubtful 
sotbentieity, and alleged glimpses of the dead, and decide 
that, as the phenomena are too trivial, foolish, and undig- 
nified to be from God, they must be the work of ^^evil 
spirits," otherwise ^ the devil" They point triumphantly 
in proof of this position to the frequent abandonment of 
dogmatic Christianity and the denial that Christ was bom 
to complete a vicarious atonement, as the insignia of apos- 
tasy and the very brand of Satan. 

The other class, which mainly consists of those who have 
been brought into personal contact with the phenomena 
themselves, or who, perceiving the great importance of the 
facta, if true, have really studied, thought, and prayed over 
the subject, refer them to agency only differing from incar- 
nate human agency in that it is disembodied, as we under- 
stand the word. They assert thst the insight thus obtained 
into the unseen, so far from being superstitious, only em- 
pliasises the absolute necessity for personal effort ; that it is 
the deadly enemy of superstition, priestcraft, and vicariousness 
of all kinds; that, so far from being immoral or devilish, 
it insists on purity of heart, and on the putting away of 
sensuality and covetousness, as the only path of progress ; 
that it sheds a light on all creeds alike of the present and 
of the remote past, and leads from human dogmas and theo- 
logies to the simple life, the pure practice, the confidence in 
u ns e e n aid, and the real faith in the Father of all spirits 
which was inculcated by Jesus ; from a blind hope in the in- 
dulgence of an anthropomorphic God, to trust in the uncreated 
Love acting by law ; rewarding indired, but by consequence ; 
{•unisliing indeed, >>ut by results; not merciful, for mercy 
is the remission of penalty, but supremely pitiful brcaute 
supremely wise. They say that this insight has le«l them 
from a lielief in an absolute and infallible Bible, whose con- 
* tradictions must be accepted with blind faith, to a kuowlr<l|^ 
oi various inspiratioos receiveil in various degrees by fallible 
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and imperfect men, written down by them or by their hearers, 
containing, indeed. Divine truth, but not The Truth itself. 

There are also those who think the whole of the phenomena 
to be the result of trickery and fraud, or (more charitably, 
but less logically) as being due to " unconscious cerebration," 
or some other unknown quantity or entity which may be 
allowed to be anything except an unseen intelligence ex- 
ternal to man. This class must diminish daily under the 
impact of facts as these become better known, and must 
ultimately disappear as the disbelievers in mesmerism have 
disappeared; but as many of these objectors are honestly 
unable to receive all at once so large a dose of truth as the 
existence of an unseen world in real and organic contact 
with this, two considerations may be commended to their 
careful study. The first is, that, of all the able scientific 
and literary men who have really gone into these alleged 
facts with care and patience, the large majority have been 
completely convinced that they must be referred to living 
souls gone into the Unseen, whither we are all hastening. 
The other is, that there never has been in any country a 
new proclamation of any great truth or principle but 
it has been derided and decried as puerile, subversive, 
contrary to religion, ridiculous, blasphemous, and absurd. 
Galileo, Copernicus, Galvnni, Luther, Buddha, Mahomet, 
Wesley, Socrates, Harvey, Newton, Columbus, Franklin, 
Young, Watt, and Stephenson, with many another of whom 
the world was unworthy, were all variously called visionaries, 
or blasphemers, or dreamers, or deluded, or subverters of 
established order, or enemies of God ; and at the head of 
the list should stand the greatest of all names, that of One 
who was condemned to a felon's death by a fanatical priest- 
hood, because He had affronted the orthodoxy of the day by 
placing himself in opposition to its forms and observances. 

No attempt is made in this book to prove the psychic 
phenomena, not because this is difficult, bat because it has 
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■0 ofieo bean done already aa f ar aa eridence can pTOTe 
anything, and to begin the taak would be to rewrite a 
library. Any one who may bo aeeking for Yalid evidence 
aa to the facta can obtain it from Uie hooka noted below, 
whoae writers have put forward their testimony often at 
great inconvenience and loea, and have mostly publiahed 
in the interesta of truth only.* 

In considering certain phenomena as proven we are by 

* Ja'X of books for tUintotAry psychic study : — 
inirodmft&rf, 

1. Minielet and Mndeni S|>iritiuaiMn. A. R WalUce, LL.T>., 

F.O.S., kc 

2. Yttm M*tUr to .Spirit Prof, and Mn. Do MoripuL 

3. K<w4/aUt on the Boniuiary nl aiKiiber World. R. f >. Owen. 

4. Psychic Facta. A Summary of Scieotific Kvidrttc^. W. II. 

HarriMon. 
$. Psychic Facta and Theories. Arvna Prwa. 
Expert mrmiai mnd Pkil€f9opkie. 

6. lieacarcbct in the l^yaical Phennmena of Hpiritaaliam. Pmf. 

Wm. Crookea, F.R& 

7. Tranaorndcntal Phytic^. Pn»f. Zollner. Trans. C. C. Maasev. 

8. Urn daa F^spritiL ** AlUn Kardec." 
9l .H|*trit Teachings. W. SUinton Ki>scs. 

la Higher Aspects of Spiritnalism. W. Staintan Mo»«a. 

11.11 tsinry of the 8«tpematoral in all Afsa and Natlona. Howtil 

12. ftpi>i* w.^^ i, ii.. II , nr I II II m, I 11 

13. Incidents in my Life. P. I). Home. 

14. Rfpnrt un Spiritual ism. I>md«>n Dialectical SWiety. 

The«e are a few of the works that can be reoumm^nded on the 
•abject; there are many more, hot there is perhaps no drpartment 
t4 hnman knowledge on which a grNUrr flood of nonsense has been 
pmiwd out than on this. Excited by the vast poesibilitlve opened o«t 
l«y the fact of cn ns t inos enmmonicntian between the two worlds* hoping 
thrrsby to solre all their pmblems with«Hit further trooble, delighted 
at m sM ag i s whkh seem to mark out the redpimti as specially priti- 
legrd aMM^ig men, many of the whtrrs of tnch bi>i>ks ha«e acorpte«l 
their oncorreborated meseagee and their own wild theories as proren 
fads, aad hnee evalted their own prt **med<v«i ** into a p rop h s l 
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no means begging the question at issue, but are merely 
accepting a great mass of singularly unanimous and concur- 
rent human testimony, which, moreover, is open to experi- 
mental verification. 

3. Here, then, we have a basis of fact, evidence of the 
senses. If the phenomena are true, and if any of them are 
produced by unseen beings, they are neither more nor less 
than " miracle." Wliether they are trivial or not matters 
little. Phenomena are principles in action, realities becom- 
ing apparent ; and little phenomena do not mark a principle 
as unimportant Every fact, even the most trivial, is the 
voice of God speaking in actualities, the only way God ever 
speaks, the only way man can ever hear. It is the same 
power which determined the twitch of Galvaui*s dead frog's 
leg as that which carries the messages of empires across the 
world; it is the same principle which gives its form and 
course to a dewdrop as its orbit to a planet Nothing is 
small and nothing is great in the calm view of Wisdom, for 
the small and the great are alike passing expressions of the 
eternal laws which are the Will of God in action, and for 
this reason are never spasmodic, never suspended, never 
reversed. 

What, then, are the phenomena t They may be divided into 
two great groups for purposes of investigation — the physical, 
where movement of matter in some form takes place ^vith 
no immediately apparent cause ; and the properly so-called 
psychic, where information is communicated from mind to 
mind. Practically the two are generally combined, as when 
answers are given by the tilts of an article of furniture 
(generally, for obvious reasons of convenience and readiness, 
a table) and replies to questions are thus spelt out Here 
are obviously two matters for thought : first, the movement 
of the inanimate object without muscular effort : and second, 
the nature of the message, whether stupid, frivolous, serious, 
or wise; and hence the classification adopted alK>ve. A 
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hfiher uudjsis will lead to the quetiion of the power pot* 
mami hj the tender of the menage and hit moral nature, 
Imi this most be deferred for the preaent 

4. The erenta which have drawn attention to the pot* 
atbiliiy of phjraical phenomena being produced by unaeen 
p e n o n alit ie a were hiatoricallj thoae occurring in what have 
alwaja been popularly known aa " haunted houaea," in which 
Tiaible apparitiona, with or without unusual aounda, have 
been aeen, or in which there have been great diaturbancea 
of furniture, and rarioua arUdea of greater or leaa weight 
hare been violently thrown or carried from place to place. 
Narrativea of theee have been verified and collected with great 
care, and by many competent and critical obaervera, both at 
fitai and at aecond hand, and eatabliahed by evidence which 
in a court of law would amply suffice to procure conviction 
00 the gravest chargea. That this evidence ia not thought 
inal on the preaent subject is due to the dispro|>ortionate 
tmportanoe with which all men regard their own personal 
experience, to the power of the mind to expel unwelcome 
truths, and to an assumed knowledge of first principles, 
legaidless of the checks and rebuffs which this last must 
receive from a review of the scientific progrets of the lost 
fifty yeara. Within the domain of material Nature alone, 
those are now every-day occurrences which our fathers 
would have scouted, and did scout, as contrary to Nature; 
but while all persons would recoil from the assertion of 
infallibility in physics as from madness, there are, never- 
ihekes, many who take precisely that attitude with regard 
to the matter in hand, antl discredit the most intelligent 
witnesses notwithstanding that they are, as a rule, directly 
int er e st e d in the suppression rather than in the publication 
of (acts damaging to their credibility, and frum which they 
receive annoyance rather than advantage. 

Mr. Robert Dale Owen, who haa given moat careful 
atody to the matter, and whose books contain the best 
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authenticated collection of those stories which has yet been 
published, writes : — 

"In winnowing, from out a large apocryphal moss, the 
comparatively few stories of this class which come down to 
us in authentic form vouched for by respectable contemporary 
authority, sustained by specifications of time and place and 
l>erson, Imcked sometimes by judicial oaths, one is forcibly 
struck by the o1)servation that, in thus making the selec- 
tion, we find thrown out all stories of the ghostly school of 
horror, skeleton spectres, demons with the orthodox horns 
and tail . . . and there remain a comparatively sober and 
prosaic set of wonders, inexplicable indeed by any known 
physical agency, but shorn of that gaudy supematuralism 
in which Anne Radcliffe delighted, and which Horace 
Walpole scorned not to employ, 

"In its place, however, we find an element which by 
some may be considered quite as startling and improbable — 
I allude to the mischievous, boisterous, and freakish aspects 
which these disturbances occasionally assume. So accus- 
tomed are we to regard all spiritual visitations, if such there 
Ix;, as not serious and important only, but of a solemn and 
reverential character, that our natural or acquired repugnance 
to admit the reality of any phenomenon not explicable by 
mundane agency is greatly increased when we discover in 
them mere whim and triviality. This non-compliance alike 
with the demands of a credulous superstition and of super- 
natural awe is the first indication of some kind of order or 
law running through the phenomena which may possibly 
throw some light on their cause.*' 

6. Our business, however, is now with the facts and not 
with their explanation ; we must at present confine ourselves 
to an examination of what they really are. Without going 
into the oracles and the ai>parition8 of the remote past — for 
in our absurd conceit we credit those ages ^rith a super- 
stition which their splendid monuments of literature and 
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■ri and ciTiliMtion utterly bolie — and referring only to well- 
attfltlad erenU of oomparatiyely recent occurrence dealing 
with the ao-called spiritualiftic phenomena as on introduc- 
tion to the experimental tide of the question, Glanril's narra- 
tire of the disturbances at Tedworth may be selected as one 
of the best authenticated. ^ 

The Rey. Joseph Glanril was a member of the Royal 
Society, the author of Tarious works of theology and of a 
defence of the Baconian philosophy, and was chaplain to 
Charles II. The eyents were testified to by Mr. John 
Mompesson, a magistrate of Tedworth, in Wilts, and were 
partly witnessed by Mr. Glanvil himself. These events 
were knocking or drumming all over the house; strokes 
were given on the beds and on various articles of furniture ; 
•hoes and such-like small objects were flung all over the 
rooms ; and these disturbances went on for two entire years, 
namely, from April 1661 till April 1663, in spite of all 
endeavours to trace their cause, taking place often in the 
very room where Mr. Mompesson was watching for the sup- 
posed trickster with his little daughter, in whose presence 
the disturbances most frequently occurred. This, it may 
be observed, is the first hint that the phenomena are found 
(as a rule) to attend on certain persons young or old, known 
as ** mediums," who, by some peculiarity of mental or physi- 
cal constitution, are specially apt for their production. The 
facts were witnessed to by numljers of persons and sworn 
to in a court of justice. Ten years later it was reported 
that Mr. Glanvil had been the victim of a trick ; when he 
wrote :— ''That I must belie myself, and peijure myself also, 
to acknowledge a cheat in a thing where I am sure there 
neither was nor could \m any, as I, the minister of the place, 
and two other honest gentlemen de|)Osed at the assiies upon 
my implesding the drummer. If the world will not believe 
it« it shall lie indifferent to me, praying God to keep me 
from the same or the like aflHiction.** Thoee who are 
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curious to learn the full details of the story, which is a very 
characteristic one, must be referred to Mr. R. D. Owen's 
"Footfalls on the Boundary of another World," pp. 149- 
157, third English edition; or, if this is not sufficient^ to 
Glanvirs "Sadducismus Triumphatus," published in 1 666, and 
recently reprinted, where the whole case is given at length. 
GlanviFs final remarks on the matter run thus : — 
" Mr. Mompesson is a gentleman of whose truth in this 
account I have not the least ground of suspicion, he being 
neither vain nor credulous, but a discreet^ sagacious, and 
manly person. Now the credit of matters of fact depends 
much upon the relaters, who, if they cannot be deceived 
themselves, nor supposed any ways interested to impose on 
others, ought to be credited. For upon these circumstances 
all human faith is grounded, and matter of fact is not 
capable of any proof besides but that of immediate sensible 
evidence. Now this gentleman cannot be thought ignorant 
whether that he relates be true or not — the scene of all 
being his own house, himself the witness, and that not of a 
circumstance or two, but of an hundred ; nor of once or twice 
only, but for the space of some years, during which he was 
a concerned and inquisitive observer. So that it cannot, 
with any show of reason, be supposed that any of his 
servants abused him, since in all that time ho must needs 
have detected the deceit. ... He suffere<l by it in his 
name, in his estate, in all his affairs, and in the general 
peace of his family. The unbelievers in the matter of 
spirits and witches took him for an impostor. Many others 
judged the permission of such an extraordinary evil to be 
the judgment of God u^^on him for some notorious wicked- 
ness or impiety. Thus his name was exposed to censure, 
and his estate suffered by the concourse of people from all 
parts to his house; by the diversion it gave him from his 
affairs ; by the discouragement of his servants, by reason of 
which he could hardly get any to live with him. To which 
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I add the oontinnal hurry that hb family was ii^ tho 
alTri^ti and the watchings and diaturbanoe of hii whole 
honaa. I aay, if theaa things are considered, there will be 
little reason to think he would have any interest to put a 
cheat upon the world in which he would most of all have 
injured and abused himself" ("Sadduciimus Triumphatua,* 

PP- 334-6)- 

6. In the memoirs of the Wesley family published from 
original documents by Adam Clarke, LLlD., F.A.8., London, 
1843, may be found a narrative of a very similar description 
extending over a year. In the rectory of the Rev. Samuel 
Wealey (father of John Wesley), at Epworth, manifesta- 
tions occurred; drumming, moving of chairs and tableai 
opening doors, Ac, &c, not traceable to any ordinsry cauaea 
in spite of the most careful inveatigationa. Emily Wealey 
shall tell her own tale in a letter to her brother SamueL 
She says :— 

** I thank you for your last, and shall give you . . . what 
haa happened in our family. I am so far from being super- 
stitious that 1 waa too much inclined to infidelity; so that 
I heartily rejoice at having such an opportunity of con- 
vincing myself, past doubt or scruple, of the existence of 
some beings besides those we see. A whole month was 
sufRctent to convince anybody of the reslity of the thing, 
and to try all ways of discovering any trick. ... I shall 
only tell you what I myself heard, and leave the rest to 
others. 

'* My sisters in the paper-chamber had heard noises, . . . 
but I did not much believe till one night, . . . just sfter 
the clock had struck ten, I went downstairs to lock the 
doors, which I slways da Scarce had I got up the best 
stair^ when I heard a noise like a person throwing down 
a vast cual in the midtllo of tho fore kitchen, ontl all the 
splinters seemed to fly about from it I was not much 
frighted, but went to my sister Sukey, and we together wsnt 
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all ovor the low rooms ; but there was nothing out of order. 
Our dog was fast osleep and our only cat in the other end 
of the house. . . . All this time we never told my father 
of it; but soon we did. He smiled, and gave no answer, 
but was more careful than usual from that time to see us 
in bed, imagining it to be some of us young women who sat 
up late and made a noise. As for my mother, she firmly 
believed it to be rats, and sent for a horn to blow them 
away. I laughed to think how wisely they were employed 
who were striving half a day to fright away Jeffrey (for 
that name I gave it) with a horn. But^ whatever it was, 
I perceived it could be made angry, for from that time it 
was so outrageous there was no quiet for us after ten at 
night I heard frequently, between ten and eleven, some- 
thing like the quick winding up of a jock at the corner 
of the room by my bed-head, just like the running of the 
wheels and the creaking of the ironwork. This was the 
common signal of its coming. Then it would knock on the 
door three times, then at my sister's bed's-head in the same 
room almost always three together, and there stay; the 
sound OS hollow and loud so as none of us could ovor 
imitate. It would answer to my mother if she stamped on 
the floor and bid it. It would knock when I was putting 
the children to bed, just under me where I sat ... It was 
more loud and fierce if any one said it was rats or anything 
natural. I could tell you abundance more of it, but the 
rest will write, and therefore it will be needless." 

^Ir. Wesley's journal says : — 

" I have been thrice pushed by an invisible power, once 
against the comer of my desk in tlie study, a second time 
against the door of the matted chamber, n third time against 
the right side of the frame of my study-door as I was 
going in. 

*' Our mastiff came whining to us as he always did after 
the first night of its coming ; for then he barked violently 
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fti tt» but was silent afterwards, and seemed more afraid 
than anj of the children." 

John Wesley deposes : — 

^Before it came into any room, the latches were fre- 
quently lifted op, the windows cUtiered, and whatever 
iron or brass was about the chamber rang and jarred ex- 
eeedin^y. . . . When it was in any room, let them 
make what noise they would, as they sometimes did on 
purpose, its dead hollow note would be clearly heard above 
them alL The sound very often seemed in the air in the 
middle of a room, nor could they ever make any such 
themselfes by any contrivance. It never came by day 
till my mother ordered the horn to be blown ; after that 
scarce any one could go from one room to another but the 
latch of the room they went to was lifted up before they 
touched it' 

Space forbids more than a mention of other cases which 
have been selected by Mr. Owen as sufficiently proved, from 
among a vast number of others perhapa equally true, but 
not equally well supported. Such are the cases of Councillor 
Hahn and Count Kern at Slawensik, Upper Silesia, in 1807 ; 
of Madame Ilauffe's experiences at Oberstenfeld, Wurtom- 
berg; in 1826 ; of Captain Moletworth's house at Trinity, two 
miles from Edinburi^, in 1835 ; of the farmhouse at Bal- 
darroch, Aberdeenshire, in 1838; of the chapel of Oesel, 
Livonia ; of M. Tinel at Cideville, Seine, in 1851 ; at the Rue 
dcs Noyera, Paris, in i860 ; of the Fox family at Hydesville, 
New York, in the year 1848 ; and of many others recently 
collected by the industry of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search. Several traits are common to all these tales : — 

( 1 . ) That in nearly every case they were the source of great 
annoyance to the persons concerned. 

(t.) That no physical injury was done to any one; the 
agency seeming as powerless for real harm as it 
was potent for annoyance. 
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(3.) That, though the sounds often gave evidence of an 
intelligent origin, no regular attempt was made by 
the investigators to enter into relationa 

(4.) That animals were frequently more powerfully affected 
than human beings, which seems conclusive as to 
the objectivity of the occurrences. 

(5.) That the phenomena attached themselves, as a general 
rule, to persons rather than to places. 

These observations will be seen in the sequel to contain 
the key to the mystery. 

7. It was the case of the Fox family living at Hydesville, 
in the county of New York, which first demonstrated that 
phenomena of this class may have the object of attracting 
attention, and the opening up of relations between the 
unseen operator and the visible world. In this instance 
the same kind of raps, movement of furniture, noises 
and touches, were heard, seen, and felt, and the noises 
occurring first were put down to natural causes by the 
family, who were well-to-do farmers of good standing and 
repute. 

After many endeavours by men devoid alike of fear and 
superstition, by sceptics and by clergy, to find the nature 
and origin of such-like troubles, after fruitless watchings, 
traps, and exorcisms, after many had stood on the brink of 
the discovery that these things were due neither to a Satan 
nor to trickery, but simply to human agency in the unseen 
desiring to open communication or to be revenged for wrongs 
real or supposed, the discovery itself was made by the simple 
sense of a girl of nine, who treated the rapping power as 
an intelligence to be regarded neither with awe nor with 
reverence, nor with hatred. " Here, old Splitfoot, do as I 
do," called out Kate Fox, snapping her fingers. The knock- 
ing respondeil : it could hear and answer. Soon it was clear 
that it could see likewise, for it replied to silent signs. It 
spelt names and dates by a rap at the correct letter when 
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tka alphahsi was rediad, and ** modern tpiritnaliam " — the 
anniratkm between embodied and disembodied intel- 



•. 8000 it was found that theae rape attached rather to 
pacnoa than to plaoeai and that if such persons sat quietly 
svaittng the phenomena they would preaent themselYeSi 
fsacrally under one of two forma, either rapping aounda 
p ro du ce d in any deaignated place, floor, walla, ceiling, table, 
or erea 00 a glaaa held in the hand ; or moTemenU of fur- 
nitnre rising more or less in apparent defiance of gravity, 
and answering queationa by tilts or other movementa. The 
■azt step naturally proceeded from the inference that if 
the unknown power could express itself intelligently, and 
eoold also more ordinary matter, it must be able to move 
a pencil and write. The experiment of attaching a pencil to 
a basket or other light object was tried, and, after irregular 
eflbrt% succeeded. More convenient devices followed, ending 
with the now well-known little tripod on two castors, and a 
peneil or pointer called a planchette or Ouija. Continued 
experiment produeed many wholly unexpected results. It 
was found that not only is such power given through certain 
peiaoiia, but that each *' medium " has his or her own parti- 
cular idioayncrssy ; that in the preeence of one, ra|is would 
be heard ; in that of another, a table would tilt or musical 
instruments would sound ; with a third, light objects could 
be carried in the air ; with another, apparitions might become 
vistble or even tangible ; another could write mechanically 
with a planchette; another could perceive the nature of 
objects invisible to ordinary sight, >uch as writing sealed 
in an envelope, and to on through all the varietiea of 
what is technically termed " mediumship.** These effects 
were prmluced in experimenters* own nvtms which the 
medium liail never seen, ami where no pos»ibility of fraud 
or collusion couki remain o|ien, and numbers of iwrsnns 
desire for truth was stronger than their fear of 
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ridicule or thoir attachment to preconceived opinions, began 
to form societies and circles for the investigation of Uicse 
things. Undeterred by the sneers of the pseudo-scientific, 
who, strong in their preconceived notions of the |)06sible, 
deny the evidence of the senses, or by the anathemas 
freely bestowed by a clergy who consider themselves the 
monopolists of spiritual knowledge, they pursued their own 
course, the interrogation of Nature which is called experi- 
ment, that observation of results on which all true science 
rests. They questioned the "spirits" themselves on their 
nature, past lives, methods of action, and present state, 
compared their replies, observed certain remarkable dis- 
similarities and a still more remarkable vein of agreement 
running through communications given at widely different 
times and places. They found with surprise how completely 
these communications were at variance with the personal 
ideas of the recipients, and countenanced neither a heaven 
of bliss, a hell of torment, an idle repose, nor annihilation. 
Lastly, they have found that many of the so-called ''messages" 
proceed indubitably from no external source at all, but from 
an unexplored stratum of the writer's own consciousness. 
They tabulated the manner of occurrence and nature of the 
phenomena of all kinds, and collected at last a sufficient mass 
of evidence on which to hazard some generalisation : in other 
words, to perceive a glimmering of law governing these as 
all other natural facts. 

The whole subject, then, rests on experiment. It is the 
objective proof that the living soul is the real man, and of 
the powers possessed by this soul both in the embodied and 
in the disembodied state. The use of these things is that all 
of us may obtain clearer insight into the laws which govern 
the development of our own souls and strengthen our own 
spirits by contact with truth. It is a means of learning 
only, not a revelation, and no greater mistake can be made 
than to construct a creed out of it If spirit utterances are 
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to be blimllj Aooepted m infallible guides, it it far better to 
itack to the oKl forms, which, imperfect as they are, have 
been the ark of truth to the race. Tho study needs a cool 
bead and no little courage to investigate some things which 
the Churches declare to be sacred mysteries, and others which 
are deemed to be too trivial or too superstitious for inquiry. 
There is only one safe temper, the perfect purity of life and 
eoodnei which has nothing to conceal, the love of truth 
whieh will twist neither facts nor conscience one iota to 
suit preeonceived opinions, the set will to know truth at all 
eoata though it lead through obloquy or contempt, and firm 
faith in the Father of Light, whoso love extends to all His 
creatorea, and who, in response to the cry for wisdom, '' giveth 
to all men freely and upbraideth not" 

9. In this temper only exfieriment is safe ; in any other 
it is fraught with perils unknown and undreamed of by 
those who, in trials of planchette writinj:^, mesmerism, thought- 
reading, and the like, make themselves tho playtltings of 
frivolous or malevolent beings, seen and unseen, who may 
infuse into their subjects a stibtle soul-poison whoso effects 
may be as lasting as they seem unaccountable. Mcdiumship 
which comes naturally and is pursued in a wise temper can 
(like all other natural powers) be productive only of good ; 
but its forced activity, and the constant opening of the 
organism out of mere frivolity, desire of gain, or still baser 
moiivesi to unknown influences, and to the various conditions 
which paid mediumship involves, paralyses tlie will, ener- 
vates the body, and (if not counteracted by purer agencies 
opening his eyes to the danger) may end by reducing the 
unhappy somnambule to the invertebrate passivity of a jelly- 
fish, or, by filling him with a self-conceit which Uinds him 
Ui the obvious folly of the unpractical course he is pursuing, 
may leave him morally if not nirntally insane. In endeavour- 
ing to popularise Uiis great and comporatively unknown 
subject, which has been of such incalculable value to so 
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many minds by showing thorn the law of growth of soul 
and spirit, I wish to call particular attention to the literal 
and exact truth of what I am about to state. It is as 
dangerous for the unprepared experimenter rashly and in 
a light or frivolous temper to undertake personal investiga- 
tion in this matter as for one knowing nothing of chemistry 
to enter a laboratory and begin unguided experiments on 
nitroglycerine and the fulminates. He is dealing with real, 
though mental, forces of great potency, and may in sober 
truth attach to himself influences whose power he will feel 
in ways little suspected by him, and he may realise the 
meaning of the mediaeval fable of the student who, by re- 
l)eating his master's invocation, called up the devil, but 
could not dismiss the inconvenient attendant when no longer 
required. It may well be that the powers in question are 
destined to play a greater part in the development of man 
than those chemical combinations which, as gunpowder and 
dynamite, so largely enter into the uses of peace and war, 
and, like them, may bo as powerful for good as for evil, 
in the destruction of the barriers between the known and 
the unknown, between mind and mind, as in the removal of 
rocks in our harbours and in the making of those iron ways 
which, opening up continents and bringing nations together, 
distribute the riches of the world. Like them, too, tliey may 
be abused to the destruction of our brethren and ourselves, 
and are not to be played with, but to be used for wise ends. 
They are most safely studied at second hand, in such works 
as have been indicated on page 35 aiUe, which contain the 
experience and inferences of exact and careful observers on 
the subject ; but as it is the experience of all who have in- 
vestigated their mysteries that no amount of testimony short 
of that of our own senses pro<liicc8 an adequate conviction, 
the truthseckcr may do well to obtain admission to some 
circle where all suspicion of trickery is removed by the 
known good faith, the perfect openness, and the absolute 
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diiiiiteretladiieM of the nttarii where no money peatee under 
nnj pretence loeYer, and heving satisfied himaelf of the 
eomplete abeenee of any preparation or means of mechani- 
cally pffodttdng the reeults (a concession which every wise 
ctrcle will readily grant to an honest inquirer), to accept 
the evidence of his own senses as to the genuineness of the 
phenomena he does see, and then meddle no more with 
them till he has fully mastered their bearings and the re- 
salts which naturally flow therefrom, by which time he will 
probably have ceased to care for them unless he should 
have some definite experiments to try. 

10. With this caution, the classification of the physical 
phenomena which establish the existence of an unknown 
power may be proceeded with, leaving for later considera- 
tion the instances in which that power manifests also the 
characteristics of will — high-mindedness, frivolity, dislike, 
or affection, and the like; in two words, of intelligent 
personality. These phenomena, with the exception of the 
luminous and non-luminous apparitions of forms and face^ 
are equally well observed in light as in darkness. Some of 
them are almost necessarily done in the light ; while as for 
others which demand darkness, the experiments of Professor 
Crookea, F.R.S., and others, have demonstrated that^ though 
a powerful light certainly has some dispersive effect on the 
force at work, the experiments can be perfectly well carried 
out in a weak light, such as the electric glow in a vacuum 
tube or in the non-actinic red light used by photographeriL 
Mr. Crookes adds that *' tho interfering rays seem to be those 
at the extreme end of the spectrum," a particularly interest- 
ing observation, the interference being possibly due to the 
quicker vibration of those raya. 

Class i. The first class in order, both of facility and 
simplicity, is that of sound, taps or raps occurring in different 
places. They ars produced in full light or in darkness, with 
the Diwiium awake or in trance, sewn into s chair, suspsoded 

D 
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in a swing, surrounded by a wire cage, or even in another 
room. They vary in intensity from faint raps such as 
might be produced with the end of a knitting-needle to 
blows which shake the room, and are as readily produced on 
a tumbler held in the hand of the experimenter, on distant 
comers of the floor or ceiling, on a slicet of glass, on a 
stretched wire, on a tambourine, or in a living tree (Crookes), 
OS on a chair or a table. They seem to be produced in 
rather than on the surface of the object by means of which 
they are heard, and they will follow a code such as is used 
by telegraphists, or indicate a letter of the alphabet pointed 
to or pronounced, and are to a certain extent under the 
control of the medium. It is as rational to ridicule this 
method of communication as the raps of the telegraphic- 
soimder, which they much resemble. 

Class 2. The second class consists of those phenomena 
which demonstrate the application of a distinct physical 
force to inanimate bodies without contact of any jjerson. 
This is particularly interesting notwithstanding the slight 
nature of the effects, for it is actually a transference of 
energy by means at present entirely unknown. The fre- 
quent exhaustion of the medium would seem to point to 
him as the source of power ; but if so, what is its channel t 
Be that as it may, the fact remains; a pendulum enclosed 
in a glass case cemented to the wall, can be set in motion, 
articles may be raised in the air without contact of any 
person, and a self-registering spring-balance may be de- 
pressed from a degree varying from a few grains to several 
pounds. 

When these experiments are performed, as they usually 
are, in an ordinary sitting-room, it is natural that a musi- 
cal-box, a book, hand-screen, or other such light movable 
object should be selected, as that a table or an arm-chair 
should be chosen when a heaWer article is required. These 
things impart an air of puerility to the record of such ex- 
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perimenU, bat are roallj quite m conTincing m triab witli 
ihe dynamometer or the friction-brake, with which moat 
peiaona omit to fumiah their houses, and which, moreover, 
would rather create than remove suspicion in the unscien- 
tific mind. The phenomenon is one of the most common 
at stances, and establishes the fact that a transference of 
cneigy from the unseen to ordinary matter is possible ; and 
as it is certain that, if energy so passes, there must be a means 
or channel for the transfer, and whereas no application of 
gravity, cohesion, muscular power, chemical affinity, electric 
or magnetic force as now understood, can account for the 
phenomenon, it behoves us to look for another means of trans- 
ference. The only analogy in ordinary life to this movement 
of matter by unknown energy is a very familiar one ; to wit, 
the movement of muscle by voluntary action in intelligent 
beinga, and this may perhapa suggest a probable explanation. 
An account of some of these experimenta may be found in 
the Report of the London Dialectical Society. 

Class 3. Movements of heacy baiiea in contaei with the 
Medium. — This class is actually no different from the last* 
but is due to the same power similariy applied. It is here 
made a distinct clasa, because many observers consider that 
cffecta produced in contact with the medium, even thou^ 
in such a manner as to make the transmission of muscu- 
lar power an impossibility, are necessarily different from 
those where there is no such contact Experimentally, as 
to manner, it is distinct from the preceding ; essentially, as 
to the spplication of |iower, it is the same. 

Mr. Crookes reconls a very renurkable concomitant of 
these forces: — ''These movements, and imleed I msy say 
the same of every kind of phenomenon, are generally pre- 
ceded by a kind of cold air, sometimes amounting to a de- 
cided wind. On some occasions the cold has been so intense 
that I could only compare it U) that felt when the hand haa 
been within a few inches of froten mercury." 
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Class 4. Letniation. — This is a rare occurrence, ami 
consists in tho medium rising into the air wliilc standing 
or sitting, and in certain cases the chair may also be raised. 
Tlio elevation may be only a few inches, or may Ix? the 
full height of a room, and may last from a few seconds to 
ten minutes or more. Such things have been recorded of 
Catholic saints in mediaeval as well as in modem times, and 
have been received by Catholics as proofs of peculiar sanctity, 
and by Protestants with utter disbelief, but testimony is 
concurrent from many quarters. I have never seen it, but 
instances under the respectable guarantees of the Master of 
Lindsay and Lord Adare are to be found in the Report of 
the London Dialectical Society. 

Class 5. Inaensihilitij to heat — This also is a rare phe- 
nomenon. It consists in the apparent withdrawal from a 
glowing hot body of its power to burn, while leaving its 
luminosity. Whether the temporarj' change is in the hot 
object itself, or in the hand of the holder, or is due to the 
interposition of some invisible non-conductor, is not clear. 
When it occurs, not only can the medium handle red-hot 
glass or metal with impunity, but the persons to whom he 
gives it or the fabrics whereon it may be put are uninjured. 
This is stated on the authority of evidence given at the 
investigation by the committee of the London Dialectical 
Society above quoted. 

Class 6. — Writing, either through a planchette, or by a 
pencil laid on paper and left there, or on paper without any 
visible pencil, or variations of these. None of the phenomena 
hitherto catalogued are necessarily intelligent effects; that 
is, they may have an intelligent cause (inferable from the 
movement of a heavy body among a crowd of sitters with- 
out touching any), but they convey no message from mind 
to mind. The class now under discussion is necessarily 
intelligent, however foolish or vapid be the matter written, 
for no blind force can produce words and sentences. 
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Writing niAj Uke place in various wajt : — 

(a.) With the planchette : a small movable board on two 
eaators, having a pencil-point as a third support This board 
is used asa rest for the hands of one or two persons. With* 
out eonsdout eifort on their part it will presently move over 
the paper and trace out characters. This ability to write 
with a planchette is a very common form of mediumship. 

(6.) A fragment of slate-pencil is placed between two 
slates fitting one over the other. After an interval of a few 
sseoods from the time when the first scratching sound is 
heard, a message \m found on the slate. I know of one case 
where the message was signed by the usual autograph of the 
recipient's dead husband, and it is not uncommon that hand- 
writing b recognised in these messages. 

(r.) A pencil and paper are laid on a table or are placed 
in a drawer, and after a short time the message \m found 
thereon. This is much rarer than the preceding ; and still 
more uncommon is the case of messages traced on the 
paper without any pencil, but possibly by some chemical 
alteration in the substance of the paper along the lines of 
the letters. Instances of both are well authenticated. 

(cl.) A much more common mode of writing is for the 
medium to remain entirely passive, holding a pencil, and to 
receive an impulse which writes independently of any volition 
on his pari This is generally accompanied by a tingling 
sensation in the arm or hand. Here the nature of the 
matter written must obviously be the test of genuineness, 
ami this alone can give ground for concluding that the in- 
formation received comes from an external source, or from 
the writer^s subliminal consciousness. No doubt in many 
eases the ** message " is distinctly the result of information 
acquired by the writer himself by processes of which he may 
or may not lie conscious, and no sort of control >iy any other 
ftfiirit than his own need be invoked in order to account for 
many of the facts ; but there are, on the other hand, many 
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iDBtances in which this explanation does not anything like 
cover the ground. Books claiming to bo written in this 
n)anncr are not wanting. That entitled "Scientific Reli- 
gion/' by, or through, the late Laurence Oliphant, and that 
called " Spirit Teachings," published by the late Mr. Stainton 
Moses, are perhaps two of the best extant, dealing with 
those higher possibilities of life and practice which are essen- 
tial to the solution of the problems of the age, especially the 
economic and sexual aspects of the social question, l^th 
indicate a rational basis for life ; namely, that man is spirit 
rather than body, and that s(>iritual progress is not to be 
sought in barren contemplation apart from the active life 
of the world, but by foregoing all useless and enervating 
luxuries, and by a graceful simplicity wherein rich and 
poor might readily meet They indicate mental riches 
and greater powers of soul as the object of life, rather than 
more of material wealth than strictly subserves a healthy 
development — powers not to be gained by nn isolated mysti- 
cism, but by kindly co-operation, men and women working 
together for higher ideals than the petty vanities which make 
up so much of our present lives. 

Tlie moral tendency of these writings falls, however, more 
appropriately into a later chapter, the present one dealing 
with the actual facts themselves. Tlie teaching is alluded to 
IxM^ause, when opposed to the conscious tenets of the writer, 
it is a strong argument for an independent source ; and setting 
aside the easily disproved hypothesis of stupid and deliberate 
fraud, it supplies at once the dilemma that either the conscious 
personality is but a small part of the range of action of the Ego, 
which must have access to sources of information quite other 
than those of his material experiences, or that the physical 
organism can be controlled by intelligent beings from an 
invisible world. Either of these two positions rests on the 
existence of soul as a separate entity. 

Class 7. Visiud phenomena — ApparUiona. — ^These, though 
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Doi to oommoQ •• tha last^ are not infrequent manifestations 
with certain mediums, and must as a rule be obsenred in the 
dark or in a Tory faint light, for a strong light not onlj 
overpowers the phosphorescence by which the appearances 
geneiallj shine, as daylight overpowers the ^ow-worm's 
light» but it also seems to have a certain dissolving effect on 
the apparittcn itself, possibly connected with the nature of 
the ethereal body in a manner analogous to the resistance of 
selenium to the electric current, which is much lower in the 
light than in the darkness. 

Sometimes the appearances take the form of small luminous 
splieres from the size of a pea to that of a tennis-ball, which 
flnat about in the room or round the heads of the sitters ; 
or they may be pointed flames or pale luminous clouds, 
which may or may not develop into faces or hands, or 
even into whole figures. In such cases the apparition seldom 
lasts more than a few minute*, and fades away as it came. 
Or a form, generally a head and shoulders only, may sud- 
denly present itself with every appearance of life, except 
that below the shoulders it fades into mistiness. These 
developed forms are not generally self-luminous, but may 
require to be lit in order to be seen. A faint light such as 
that given by a vacuum tube, a phosphorescent lamp, or a 
board covered with luminous paint, is generally employed 
to render these visible^ They may last from a few seconds 
to half an-hour, and may in certain cases be photograf^ed 
(Crookes). Sometimes they can speak, but generally the 
power is insufficient to admit of this, and it may be taken 
as an invariable rule (so far as my experience goes) that 
the more perfect an<l complex the presentment, the greater 
the exhaustion of the medium, who, being in a lethargic 
sle^p while they are in progress, frequently shows the utmost 
pfostrati'm tm being awnkene<l at their close. 

Cuisa 8. Chemical choMyeg, — The change of the colour 
of water in sealed bottles has been alleged in signed and 
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witnessed documents. The writer has never seen any such 
phenomenon, and it is given only to complete the classification. 
Class 9. Apparent penetration of matter by matte)\ — 
This is perhaps, >vithout exception, the most difficult pheno- 
menon of all to account for in the present state of know- 
lodge. Instances of such ap|)arcnt penetration are not 
uncommon, and experiments such as sewing up a ring in 
cloth from which it is at once released without the cloth 
heing cut or the stitches opened, the apparent passage of a 
musical instrument or other solid body through the door or 
walls of a room, the unknotting of ropes confining an object, 
and such-like, are not very rare at stances, where the specta- 
tors* ignorance of physics and their knowledge of the possibi- 
lities of sleight-of-hand blind them to the true significance 
of the things they see. But as a rule these phenomena occur 
unexpectedly, and are not preceded by sufficient precaution 
against illusion, nor registered with sufficient care to con- 
vince any others than the eye-witnesses. Such objections 
cannot, however, be urged against the carefully planned experi- 
ments carried out by Professor C. F. Zollner, and witnessed by 
Professors Fechner, Weber, and Scheibner, of the University 
of I/jipsic,* who have braved the odium which, now as in 

* Professor Johann Carl Friedrich Zollner was bom in 1834, was 
professor of physical astronomy at Leipsic, member of the Saxon Society 
of Sciences, of the Royal Astronomical Society of London, of the Im- 
perial Academy of Moscow, and has published many works. He takes 
rank with the foremost scientific men of Enn»pe. 

William Edward Weber, bom 1S04, is the author of "Electro- 
Dynamic Measurement," and, along with Faraday and Ampere, has 
had an electrical unit called by his name as an acknowledgment of 
his services to electrical science. 

Professor Scheibner, also of Leipsic University, is a weU-knowm and 
esteemed mathematician. 

Part of Professor Zollner's ** Transcendental Phjrsics " has been trans- 
lated into English by Mr. C. C. Massey, Barristcr-at-Law, published 
by W. H. Han-is of 33 Museum Street, London, 1882, fri>m which the 
above particulars are mainly transcribed. 
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tlie dmjs of Grmlileo and Copernicot, awaits ihoae who an- 
Dounoe facta which oompol a change in accustomed habits 
of iboo^t Professor Zollner, following on the lead of the 
celebrated mathematiciana, Osuss and Rienann, and also on 
hints famished by such masters of the art of reasoning as 
Kant and Leibnits, conceived it possible that experimental 
verification might be found for tbe existence of substance 
having interpenetrability, otherwise expressed as a fourth 
dimension in space. 

Gauss had long before pointed out that the first theorem 
to be estaUished elucidatory of this fourth dimension would 
he the tying of knots in an endless cord, and that this might 
be the foundation of a geometry of locality distinguished 
from the ordinary geometry of magnitude, or Euclidean plane, 
and solid geometry. Professor Zbllner had been attracted by 
the courage of Crookea and Wallace in boldly taking up the 
|iroblem of modem spiritualism, and, being aware of the 
facta, availed himself of the presence in Leipsic of Mr. Henry 
Blade to experiment in the direction which seemed to him 
the most promising of results. 

Reasoning from mathematical analogies which cannot for 
want of space be reproduced here. Professor Zollner conclu<led 
that if the phenomena in question were produced by liein^^ 
belonging to a world of substance whose properties are those 
of another grade of matter than oura, they should be able — 

(a) To tie simple knots in an endless cord. 

('«) To influence the other powers which pertain to orders 
of substance interior to matter, such as the electric 
and magnetic energies. 

(e) To show proof of sccess to spaces to us apparently quite 
closed, such ss the interior of a sealed box. 

These experiments were all successfully (lerformed. It 
does not fall within the prescribetl pl.in of this work to 
repeat the detaiU. They may In found in the traniilation 
above allude«l to. Mr. Slade by simple contact of his 
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hamis magnetised a steel wire, and in his presence the knots 
were tied in a cord whose ends had l)een previously sealed 
by the witnesso& Professor Zollner thus concludes : — 

"Tlie four knots in the above-mentioned cord, with the 
seal unbroken, this day still lie before me. I can send this 
cord to any man for examination. I might send it by turns 
to all the learned societies of the world, so as to convince 
them that . . . not a subjective phantasma is here in question, 
but an objective and lasting effect pro<luced in the material 
world, which no human intelligence with the conceptions 
of space so far current is able to explain. If, nevertheless, 
the foundation of this fact . . . should be denied, only one 
other kind of explanation would remain, . . . the presump- 
tion that I myself and the honourable men and citizens of 
Leijisic in whose presence these cords were sealed were cither 
common impostors or were not in possession of our sound 
senses sufficiently to perceive if Mr. Slade himself, l)eforo 
the cords were sealed, had tied them in knots. The dis- 
cussion, however, of such an hypothesis would no longer 
Ixjlong to the dominion of science, but would fall under the 
category of social decency." 

Finally, as materialised hands with all the apparent solidity 
of life had previously left tlieir impress upon smoked jmper 
in the manner usually employed for identification (these 
sheets being afterwards passed through alcoholic solution of 
shellac to fix them), Professor Zollner concluded that they 
should be able to do this when the sheets were enclosed 
l)etween two hinged slates, shut together and sealed, and 
this was accordingly done. The conclusion seems irresistible 
that such phenomena are in very fact produced by beings 
existing in another order of substance than falls within the 
definitions of matter which has length, breadth, and thick- 
ness only. 

11. These are the main groups of phenomena that are 
to be witnessed at "spiritualist" circles. To the onlinary 
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obienrer, who Udily aarames that meohanical causes are the 
only real onoa, even the eridcnce of hia own aenaea under 
etriei teat conditiona will need repetition before command- 
iQg belief and conrincing him of the fallacy in hia premiae. 
HoweTer, nothing ia more certain than that theae things 
are, nnleaa it be thst those who do not wish to believe them 
will not belisYe them, and will reinaiat on every varied of 
proof. It ia a painful experience for those who would fain 
lesTS the phenomena, and go on to what the phenomena 
ahoold teach, to the great lesaona of the conatitution and 
eoorss of nature, and to the still higher problems of human 
life, to be arreated on the threshold by demanda for teat 
after test* Each test once stated aa decisive ia given, and 
yet on the part of the general public and from each novice 
ia there a freah demand for more evidence. '* Tables do 
not move without muscuUr effort, conscious or unconscious ; 
it is contrary to nature." In vain aitters declare that they 
do, and that in an upward direction, againat all muacular 
effort, conscious or otherwise. The demand is made that 
the phenomenon shall bo repeated before a critical audience 
and without any contact whatsoever. It is done ; every test 
which ingenuity can devise b applied, and still from indif- 
ference, frivolity, or superstition, or from the materialism 
that disbelievoa, not becauao of intellectual inability, but 
from aversion to a changed l«uis of life, comes always the 
aama cry for more proof. Pnwf is easily obtainetl by those 
who will take it when it comes ; and though the necessary 
conditions must be obscrve«l, and cannot be reproduced at 
any time and place like those of a chemical experiment, the 

* Tbb U iM^^thj ap tn a etrtain point. It w th* arcnoiMt tliAt 
til* wha^ mib)«ci b •ipenn^ntaL Bat th« •ipcriaieBivr mwi cat«r 
on tiM tat)eci with na npsn mind ; it it th« farvg«nM oonclotiAo not U* 
b» »«vincn«l thnt b t* b« (Wprrcnicd. When th« lUport of th« Liin«lo« 
IHnltcttcnl Soeieij and ProfMsor Crookr** w t nrch f w«it fonnd to b* 
in fnvonr of th* pbenomcnn, quiu npnrt in>m tMr cnnar, thv pf««k. 
villi mm bpooafnbto taetptios. ttopp^ K* tnft. 
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phenomena can be, and arc, repeated, quite without antece- 
dent preparation, again and again. Those who are anxious 
to know first of all whether they are true, leaving the 
question of their character to be determined later, can sec 
for themselves; circles are common enough now, and all 
who will give the subject careful attention and study, 
avoiding paid modiumship* as much as possible, and mer- 
cenary dealings of all kinds, will come to the conclusion of 
their genuineness. 

The list of well-known persons who have been convinced 
would be a long one, and includes names on whose sanity the 
most determined sceptic will hesitate to reflect. Below arc 
given the names of a few t who have testified to the tniih 

* Tills is a neoMnary caution. Spiritual tnith should not be bought 
and sold like presentations and advowsons. " Freely ye have received, 
freely give/* should be the watchword of all who have received giftn 
for the service of man. Not that all paid mediums are fraudulent, 
any more than all the clergy enter the ministry for its loaves and 
fishes. In at least three cases out of five they are genuine, and no 
fraudulent medium could long impose up<m any one who knew the 
real phenomena ; but test conditions are not always observed, and the 
mere fact of money-taking creates suMpicion that when phenomena do 
not spontaneously occur, some one or other of the more easily imitable 
may be counterfeited rather than send empty away those that ha\'e 
paid for their show. 

t The following list of witnesses for the facts will show that those 
who admit them can neither be slighted as of scant intelligence nor 
suspected as cheats. The persons named below have all testified to 
the objective truth of the phenomena : — 

The late President Lincoln, Longfellow, Mrs. Harriet B. Stowe, 
Dr. Kane (Arctic explorer). Lord Lindsay, Lord Dunraven, Dr. 
Robert Chambers, Mr. C. F. Varley (electrician). Professor De 
Morgan (mathematician), Gerald Massey, W. M. Thackeray, Mrs. 
E. Barrett Browning, Serjeant Cox (barrister), Profewtor Crookes 
(physicist), William Weber (electrician). Professor A. R. Wallace, 
F.G.S., Professor Zollner (physicist), M. C. Flammarion (astronomer), 
Professor ChalHi* (astronomer), Pmfessor William Gregory, M.D. 
(chemist). Professor Herbert Mayo, M.D., Lord Lyndhurst (lawyi^r). 
Archbishop Whately, Captain R. K. Burton (explorer), T. A. Trollope 
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of the £icU| and it mmy be fearlenly stated that there ia do 
one who has made an impartial and prolonged examination 
of them who has not been convinced of their reality. For 
the first time in recorded history, the unseen universe, 
miscalled su^iematural, has been approached by the experi- 
mental method in answer to the crying need of an age in 
whicht M Goethe said, scepticism has become a disease, and 
the results of this method promise to be vastly more far- 
reaching than those of physical science, which, while placing 
enormous possibilities within the reach of man, has left the 
ratio of the rich and the destitute too nearly where it was 
beforu, and has certainly aggravated its contrasts if it has 
not increased its magnitude. 

(antbur), R. D. Owens (American Minister at Naples), Floreoea 
Marryat, and many oihrr*. V^tit also Frmt Asr. -f^tftk: Ihmunk 
>W 1895 f«ir a» twr teti f sa titm- hy Pinft esiifs Oifrer tTVtff, KlCtltt, 
tlakliMfiiici, aM» Mr. F. W. Mjwrt, 

Thome wku Uiink that thej are, wiihutit exaniiiiaii«»n, better judges 
i*f tb« facts than such perstms with rxaminatiun had better close this 
biMilt brre. Ndtiiinj; tluU caii be raid i« lilceljr to loove to rubo»t a 
self-cooerit 



CHAPTER 11 

THE !SNER OR SUBJECTIVE PACTS - 
MEDiUMSHiP 



Fear come upon lue and trembling, 

Which made all my bones to shako. 

Then n spirit iiasscd before my face; 

Tho hair of my flesh stood up. 

It stood still, but I could not discern the appearance thereof ; 

A form was before mine eyes : 

And I heard a still (silent) voice : 

** Shall mortal man be more just than QoD 7 " 

—Job. 

" And I Daniel alone saw the vision : for the men that 
were with me saw not the vision ; but a great quaking fell 
upon them, and they iied to hide themselves. So I was loft 
alone, ami saw this great vision, and there remained no 
strength in me : for my comeliuess was turned in me into 
corruption, and I retained no strength. Yet heani I the 
voice of his words : and when I heard the voice of his 
words, then was I fallen into a deep sleep on my face, 
with my face toward the ground."— Dan I kl. 



** Millions of spiritual cri-atures walk the earth, unseen. 
Both when we wake and when we sleep." 

—Milton, Paradiu Lott, 



CHAPTER II 

THE !SNER OR SUBJECTIVE PACTS^ 
MEDtUMSHtP 

** Aod they «rert all aauuwl and raarrdlad, Mjiag to om anoilMr, 
IWbolH, Are not all theee which tpeak OidiUMUitf Oihen moekhiff 
aiid, TbtM men art foil of new wine.** 

1. That the oocurrenoes which hare been enumerated in 
the preceding chapter are believed in by thooaanda aa ob- 
jectiTe facta on the evidence of their own aenaea ia un- 
deniable, and inaamuch aa experimental verification ia 
poaai>>le, and teatimony both reliable and abundant, if we 
take it aa proved that the phenomena actually do occur, the 
strange nature of the power in play ia not leea remarkable 
than the utter trivialitiea of ita manifeatationa. Whether 
theae are unexpected, and a whole houaehold ia thrown 
into confusion by noiaea and thumpinga, or whether they 
are awaited in i^mce and a number of penona witoeea the 
raising of a table or the flight of a muaical-box, nothing ia 
more obrioua than the foolish and inconsequent nature of 
moat of these cventa. A paaaing glimpae of a once well- 
known face, seen it may be for a few brief seconds from 
the surrounding darkneas ; an assurance of continued love, 
interest, an<l presence which aervc duly a personal end — 
thr«ie are, as n ruie^ the highest types of phenomena which 
come to us from the unsren. 

No li^ht on tlie sluidows of creed, no solution to the 
prolilems of earth, no noUer conceptiona of Qod and Nature 

*5 a 
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to lift up the dull hearts of men, ore generally given at 
"spirit-circles"; and though such messages, instinct ni^ith 
wisdom and calm power, arc by no means unknown to the 
few whose hearts would fain rise above the petty ixjrsonal 
detail of individual interests, whose perceptions have been 
cleared by a purity of life, they have no place at the average 
sconce, where flying tambourines, "spirit-hands," musical 
performances by no means up to fair concert level, trivial 
talk, and thin jests form the staple of tlie evening. So 
much is this the case that many sensible men are repelled 
at the outset by the fantastic nature of these occurrences, and 
the more earnest truth-seekers, who resolve, undeterred by 
seeming futility, to investigate to the end, can set on them 
no value whatever except as clues to an underlying cause. 

When, however, it is found that this complaint of triviality 
is most strongly urged by those whose notions of usefulness 
go no higher than the nomination of a winner in a horse- 
race, a forecast of the price of stocks, the cure of their own 
ailments, or their own personal advantage in some other 
form, or is heard from those who resent as impiety any 
attempt to remove the limitations of their pet creed, it may 
be suspected that this very triviality has a definite cause, 
and is perhaps less inherent in the phenomena than referable 
to the mental tone of the sitters. Under the present social 
system the gain of one is too often the loss of another, and 
the very suggestions made above effectually show the noble 
uses to which some minds would put foreknowledge. Two 
considerations (both of which will in the sequel be found 
to be at least partially true) may throw a little light on 
the difficulty for the present. The one is, that were the 
phenomena of use for direct material benefit they would 
lose their whole value, which is, not to give to a few an 
unearned advantage over their fellows, but to turn all from 
the material to the spiritual and to awaken attention through 
curiosity. The other is, that it is found that the phenomena 
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Tery notioeably follow tho tone of the circle in which they 
occur. FriTolooi and foolish sittors leem to give riae to 
friToloat and foolish phenomena, and those who do not 
desire aliove all things to know tho glories of truth, who 
care not for the sorrows of earth, who are not oppressed by 
the discord, the confusion, and the strife in the world and 
in their own souls ; those who are iiily curious or selfishly 
indiiierent, or who set the solace of their own sufferings and 
their own petty interests above all things — nay, even those 
who desire first of all their own intellectual advancement or 
aim at an individual salvation, and cannot be nobly self-forget- 
ful, all such shall in vain sock for exalted communications, 
or think to hear a clarion voice calling them from their 
lethargy to truths they have neither sought nor desired. 

In the previous chapter an endeavour has been made to 
show tho nature of the phenomena and to group them, with 
the object of bringing out how little they answer to the 
eilects of any inanimate force, or to those of any fortuitous 
mental caus e s . Tlieir trivial and mundane character is 
admitted. But, as has been ssid before, little phenomena 
do not render a principle unimportant, and it is in the 
discovery of the directing power, and in the proof of the 
existence of mind independently of matter as we know it, 
that the value of these things entirely consists. 

8. Two leading features in these phenomena at once 
attract attention, and both point to the connection with 
mind : the one is the necessity for the presence of a peculiar 
organism known as the " medium," a person in an exceptional, 
though not necessarily an unhealthy, state ; and the other 
is the distinct evidence of external mind, whereby informa- 
tion foreign alike to the medium and the experimenter is 
conveyed. It is remarkable that the facts point almost 
ss strongly to the connection between the message and the 
BMdium's mind as to the existence of the external power. 
While the subject-matter of the messages is, ss hss been tM, 
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seldom much above the intellectual level of the medium and 
sitters, especially of the former, the information given is 
frequently a cause of surprise to all present The spelling 
(in the cose of an uneducated medium) and the diction may 
bo the medium's own, at the same time that the evidence of 
external personality is overwhelming. 

Thus in the case of the Fox family: Before any set 
system of communication had 1)een devised, when one rap 
was taken for assent and silence for negation, the sounds 
all^^ that they were produced by a spirit ; by an injure<l 
spirit; by a spirit who had been injured in that house 
between four and five years before ; not by any one of the 
neighbours whose names were called over, but by a former 
occupant, one John C. Bell ; that the spirit was of a man 
thirty-one years of age ; that he had been murdered in the 
bedroom, for money, on a Tuesday night at twelve o'clock ; 
that no one but tlic murdered man and Bell were in the house 
at the time, Mrs. Bell and a girl named Lucretia Pulver, 
who worked for them, being both absent ; that the body was 
buried in the cellar on the night after the murder. All 
these particulars are duly attested in written depositions 
under oath, and were largely confirmed by circumstantial 
evidence, including the finding of human bones in the cellar 
buried in quick-Ume. It is difficult to resist the evidence 
of external personality here. Many others equally strong 
might be given ; those who wish to know them are referred to 
the books of which a list is given in the footnote to page 35. 

It now remains to consider how the external mind shows 
itself in the person who is the channel of the power. 
Phenomena of this order are not less real than the preced- 
ing because they are internal, subjective, and psychic rather 
than external, objective, and material; they are simply 
different in kind and demand a wholly different class of 
tests, the principal of these being consistency. By consis- 
tency is meant harmony of character, or some kind of 
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•eqneiioe and regularity ninning tlirough entirely indepen- 
d<mi oommaiiicationa, through the words and acta of difTereni 
medionu in different times, places, and nations. If this 
eonststency is found, if medial phenomena occurring under 
such widely diTerse conditions present similar features, the 
erideiioe against simulation is irresistible, for it is all but 
mathematically impossible that frauds should be so frequently 
alike as to simulate laws. This consistency actually exists. 
A study of the subject will show that American, German, 
Kng^iah, Italian, and French mediums dispUy markedly the 
same characteristics, which do not obscure their own pecu- 
liar and national traits, but are superinduced on these latter. 
Their methods are everywhere the same ; they are limited 
liy the same conditions and develop in the same way. The 
gradual development of the phenomena from simple raps 
to more intelligent methods of communication, and of the 
medium from unconscious passivity to new and active 
perception (clairvoyance, Ac), is everywhere similar; it is 
always progressive if not abused, beginning in simple mani- 
festations and going on to true spiritual growth. Thus the 
description of "spirits" given hj the clairvoyants of any 
nation is sulistantially identical and in striking contrast 
with current notions. Neither whiUs enshrouded figures 
nor diaphanous forms with wings and aureoles, neither imps 
iM»r cherulis, are described, but (so far as I know) always 
forms corresponding to the living person,^ whose description 

* ** £Mempli frtim : Ur%. ChMe. »t/« <«l Dr. Omm oI PtiiUarlpkift, 
A cUirtitjmiiU «li«> ditiltl *tc« tfitriu' in ber nomuU lUit, (Wscrtbwl 
%mm B«*r a frvtWaum (who AftrrwMtIs fmv« •vid«oo« bvfurv 1^ 
I>tAi«ctic*l SucietT) M % UU. thia Juudk man wiib b««i«a hair, aliflil 
whbk#r« by Ihm t*mr%, with a alnnp mkJ a crmgb. mmI at •tating thai ba 
ba^l «li««l f4 oiMituaipiiii«i. IVr wttarM recu);ntard the dtvcHpCkHi as 
httiag noe Micharl C — , an iniimair friend i>f bU, aiKl added that 
b« bad only Juat landed in Kmmttcm, and that buUi he and bia friemd't 
r&kUnc« were miirely unknown t«» Mrt. Cbaae ** (/Br^erl ^/ tkt Lwmdm 
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could bo recognisod by his frionds. So with regard to the 
future state. Neither the Protestant heaven with harp and 
crown, nor the Catholic ecstasy of the Beatific Vi«ion, nor 
the penal fires of liell, nor the sufferings of purgatory are 
represented. As an image and figure of speech tlie latter 
comes nearest to the ideas given, but the descriptions differ 
widely from the doctrinal presentment usual among Catholics. 
It is incredible that mere imagination shoiild reflect neither 
the subject^s own training nor the current opinions of his 
day. At the same time the evidence of the part played by 
the medium is also strong ; the language in which the de- 
scription is given is the medium's own, and seldom rises to 
flights of style and diction much a1x)ve his normal capabilities. 

It is the object of the ensuing paragraphs to discuss the 
intellectual characteristics with the view of reaching some 
conclusion as to the nature of the power in action. At this 
stage the trustworthiness of the communicating intelligence 
is not touched upon. Moral truth belongs to a higher order 
than the psychic, and as the preceding chapter was not con- 
cerned with the nature of the intelligences, but only with 
the physical manner of their manifestation, so this deals 
with their jwychic features and not with their truth or 
untruth, and leaves it for the present an open question 
whether they can be referred to either evil or good agencies 
or divided between the two with every shade of variation 
and degree. 

3. These subjective and internal phenomena known as 
mediumship are in some persons so intermingled that it 
may be difficult to refer each case to its definite class, but 
the powers themselves fall naturally into four very marked 
orders. 

Class i. — Includes all varieties of physical effects as have 
been detailed in the last chapter. Such mediumship, from 
its passive attitude, is perhaps 1)est summed up by the k^rni, 
Subjecti>ity. 
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Clam 2. — To this belong the heding &nd the moemeric 
poweiBi and generalljr all effocts which imply direct action 
by one organism on snotlter and the transfer of thought and 
inflneoee without visible channel The theory of hypnotism 
which finds most favour at present is, that no such transfer 
of influence takes place. This is notably due to the fact 
that mechanical methods of hypnotisation are perfectly soo- 
cessfolt and that many of the phenomena are demonstrably 
doe to forces latent in the organism and not transferred to 
it But it seems hasty to conclude that, because there 
resides in a person the power that stills his own normal 
activities, tltis power cannot be transferred, and the pheno- 
mena of *' thought-reading " and telepathy seem to show pretty 
conclusively that some influence is communicsted All such 
influence, involves, of course, the transfer of energy, which 
is a direct action of mind on mind. The view that there is 
a real force, which, by analogy to steel-msgnetism, hss been 
called animal magnetism, has been favoured (since Mesmer) 
by Chasarain, Deloncle, DurviUe, De Rochas, and Barety ; 
also so distinguished a physiologist ss Keil took the some 
view ; so does Ed. von Hartmanu and Liebeault The 
matter must be considered as being still #ti6 judict^ but 
there seems ample justification for the present classification. 
The eflects produced under this class are entirely, or almost 
entirely, under the control of the will 

Class 5. — Coven the faculty of seeing, hearing, or being 
influenced by forces invisible, inaudible, and intangible io 
humanity at large, faculties which are known as clairvoy- 
ance, cloiraudience, somnambulism, and automatic and im- 
pressional writing <»r speaking. A very strong dintinction 
is observable between aut(»m.itic and impressional writing ; 
in the former absolute fiassivity on the fiart of the medium 
is essential, and trains (if thought may lie ezpn«ised in a 
diction entirely foreign (o hiiu, or even in a tongue with 
which he is unacquainted ; Imt in the latter the language is 
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to indicate that his function is to supply somewhat, cither 
suhstance or power, involving the expenditure of energy. 
Mathematically speaking he "does work/' the results of 
which may vary from slight weariness to the severe ex- 
haustion above described, and it is remarkable that the 
visual effects cause greater fatigue than others which would 
seem to involve more exertion. When these semi-material 
forms are produced in rapid succession the exhaustion of 
the medium is generally very marked indeed. 

These phenomena assume very varied forms, as has 
already been described, and regarded as ends in themselves 
are freakish in the extreme, not to say contemptible; 
their use is entirely the experimental one. When con- 
ducted as a regular scientific exjieriment is conducted, in 
an orderly and regular manner, so as to close every loophole 
for doubt and to lead to well-defined results, they supply 
the basis of sense-evidence whereon all conclusion must 
ultimately rest 

5. ^fagnetic and mesmeric phenomena. The prevailing 
theory tends to refer these plienomena to a particular mental 
state of the subject rather than to any action of the mes- 
merbt, whose function no doubt is often little more than 
that of applying the extcnial stimulus and suggestion. 
Tliere is, however, a residuum of unexplained facts where 
power seems definitely transferred from the operator to 
the subject, and for the present the classification of these 
phenomena as a separate kind may be maintained. That 
certain persons have the faculty of producing results which 
cannot be referred to conscious " faith " in the patient or to 
"imagination" in the spectators is very well supported.* 

* One instance may be cited from '* Matter to Spirit " (De Morgan) :— 
** A baby ten weeka old, which from its birth had been unable to hold 
up the feet in their natural position at right angles to the legs, was 
brought to me by its mother, who wished to be taught how to bandage 
the legs. . . . The feet were quite powerless in a line with the legs. 
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Studied under the nam<* of Hjpnotism, its true nature 
will flailjT become morv Apparent, and it will probably 
becvime more and more* apparent that the hypnotic facte 

WkiW I VM enoaideriog th< be«t way ol bftntb^ng nch V9rj wmudl 
UaUit it ucc u rfd to iim t" thaw Um nutlMr how to mn ii ri w 
thmn, A few pMiii were made, ptrhapt tw«W«, at most tVMily fai 
all, frooi Um koMt to the end of Um littU f««t Aft«r obovl tix 
ptmm Um foei b^gan to rit^. and im ma diat o ly gainod their aalaral 
potatiuo. I went od ; the inu«cUt gaioad a power which th«j Dav«f 
had bafore : tha baodagea wrrr rvtareed to the hospital, and tba owt 
wat oumpleta." 

CoTM i»f children too joung to reeaiea wi gymt ioo, as in Ibb CMa, 
were the groonda on which lidbeaolt founded hit belief in tba asiii- 
enoe of a real influence proce«^ing from tha operator to tba patiawt. 

The fullnwing from Sir Charlee laham, Bart, appeared in tba AaAa, 
Nueeober 19, 1891 :~ 

'*Sia,~In a Timu$ leader of Uet week, in a reference to t^ aarttar 
daja of HMMneriam, the following paragrapha occur : — * No 
wae murd of any dieaaae ; ' ' The utter fruit lenniM and 
of nK«ni«rtca. * May I, in admiration uf that maligned powar, ba 
allowed to deecriba an unpublished caea of forty yean* standing eofad 
bj my brother-in-law, the ]>v. John Vaughan, couain of the l>aaa 
of fjandaff and rvcbir of H- tham T I can taetify to thb giiitlaman 
having cured lib pariehion*r. Mary H<41and, of a dieeaaed knaa by 
non-ooffitact pamw akme. Thv young woman, after baring for Moay 
weeka suffered intense agonv in tha KotUngham Infirmary, araa ana* 
demned to have the leg am| utatcd. For this she was moat iwitnes. 
Holland, as was the usual custom, was sent into tha oiKintry lo ra- 
gata strength preeims to th<- operation. Mr. Vaughan, who had bnl 
recenUy disouvered his pow«r. commenced making pasaas down llw 
leg, in htipea of mitigaUog tha pain in aoma degrra, whan, lo Ma 
astonishment, the girl immraiately frit the grsatret lelief. and hi tba 
»iuraa of two or three montn^ she was parfecUy recoeered. Holland 
remained in tba family twmty years as housemaid. She eeenlnnlly 
amrried, and when reomtl> h-ardl of waa well. Thb waa ona ani of 
many nf Mr. Vaaghan'i cur* • ; he seldnm failed. HealUi < 
to reiinquiah the eirrciee ( hb gift, which might haea 
nndevelcipcd had not aitentuin bren called to it a sbort tbaa psn* 
tldosly by a tint lo Dr. Elli-tMn's Meamaric Infirmary, al tba inall* 
galiun ul.— Yoora faithfullj. CNAOLoa lauam. 

** u WsujauToa Caaecarr, H«aaaATm.'* 
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point loss to a particular state of the nervous S3'stem than 
to the influence of mind on mind in the eclipse of the ex- 
ternal senses, and to the influence of mind on organised 
matter whereby physical changes are effected rapidly histcad 
of in the slow manner which is called normal, the agent 
in either case being the same, the vital (i.e., psychic) 
lK)wer. 

Unconsciousness in the subject is not required, but rather 
lively and intelligent co-operation with the magnetiser, who 
concentrates his attention by passes or otherwise on the seat 
of the disease. Tlie effect produced seems directly propor- 
tional to the operator's will-power and general health, and 
to the patient's receptivity. Faith (i.e., sincere belief by 
the patient) undoubtedly plays a very large part in such 
coses, though it is rash to affirm that this is the sole 
agent in the cure. Muscular energy in the operator seems 
to have little or nothing to do with the matter, but any- 
thing that lowers or tends to lower the standard of his 
health is injurious. Tliis statement is made in the widest 
sense : methods of life which encourage a coarse, gross bodily 
condition, habits of self-indulgence which involve a slothful 
and selfish spiritual state, indifference to tlie wants of others, 
and, in short, anything which militates against perfect health, 
energy, and activity of the Ixidy, against vigour and clear- 
ness of the intellect, and against the glow of human love 
and devotion to the Father of all, each in its degree impairs 
the healing '* magnetism " which, all its conditions being 
complied with, found its full realisation in the person of 
Jesus, whom Christians profess to imitate, and whose pro- 
mise that they should do greater works than lie* they 
profess to believe. 

* John xiv. 12. TiiU is an excellent instance how the Church 
hoH hidden Christ by lifting Him above the chmds, and relieved 
man from the full force of His example by asserting Him to be the 
Creator come down to earth. We ore told that Hi» works oF power 
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6. SensitiTenenv or Raceptiniy. Thii clisi of mediimi- 
■hip is by far the commonesii if indeed it does not nlti- 
nuttely prove to be a condition of mind in which all peiaons 
share to a greater or less extent When developed it con- 
sists in being open to impressions from sources which pn>- 
dooe no visible eflbct upon the average of mankind, or 
whose effects are spoken of only as premonitions and in- 
explicable feelings at certain crises or on certain occasionsi 
The sensitive can sometimes perceive from the touch of an 
article which has been long in contact with any given penon 
that person's nature and some of his habits, or he may even 
be able to Wsualise or describe him ; or he may be receptive 
to thought, and be able to receive the unspoken thoughts of 
others with or without physical contact ; or, again, he may 
show the effect of the power behind his conscious personality 
by automatic writing, or by the faculties termed clairvoyanee» 
or the like. 

A clairvoyant can see with bandaged eyes not only the 
things around him, but those far removed from ordinary 
vision, and can describe events occurring at a distance or 



fPtrt doc. imi to Um pr«*iniii*tii wmy in vhieh H« vm 
Uiroofli Mid Uimtif b by DiviiM pow«r, actinf in n tborooglily pnrHM 
bamnn will. Um Failirr working in Him, m H« anid, bat to Hit bvisf 
Jabovnh in prrvan, and thai ib« •§• of mirnel* la now pn«l, witbdrmvm 
by tlw mytUrioos ditpvoMtioti oi OoD. It ia pMfl, d«««bU««i ; bm il 
km rtndy to rviarn wbra w« omnply with tlw Inwi ttt pority and aalf* 
danial and bifb knowWdfa nndar »hieh miracle ia alwaya poaiiblr, and 
will vaniah afain wltb tba loaa oi th«aa qttalitiaa. Jcana* worda art 
•impla and human, and are not blaaphemed by the metKul nf Mb 
oprratlon being known. THry are tme, not that Hia biethren ahoidd 
have individnnlly freaUr powen than He. bnt that they might by en- 
operatkm form a more etitUble environment in a fmrlfted mt*M and 
•honld be aided by increaaing power fn^m the U ne e rn . No one need 
call Christ's powrr ** magnetie '* unleea the term pleaae* him ; all timt 
i« m ea n t ia, that there was a real ptiwrr which he ouold frel, a renl 
•nmewhat in oooUct with thuae who frit tta effecU ; the name givea 
tM H mnttetn bnt little. 
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hidden by natural barriers. A noted clairvoyant thus de- 
scribes the process : — " The sphere of my vision now began 
to widen. . . . Next I could distinctly perceive the walls 
of the house. At first they seemed very dark and opaque, 
but soon became brighter, and then transparent; and 
presently I could see the walls of the adjoining dwelling. 
These also immediately became light, and vanished — melt- 
ing like clouds before my advancing vision. I could now 
see the objects, the furniture, and the persons in the ad- 
joining house as easily as those in the room where I was 
situated. At this moment I heard the voice of the operator. 
He inquired *if I could hear him speak plainly.' . . . 
He desired me to convince some persons who were present 
by reading the title of a book with the lids closed behind 
three or four other books ; tightly securing my bodily eyes 
with handkerchiefs, he then placed the books in a horizontal 
line with my forehead. I then saw and read the title. . . ." 

The phenomenon of crystal seeing is a kindred on& The 
sensitive looks into a transparent globe or ovoid of glass or 
other substance, and sees therein images of past and present 
events which succeed one another in living action. Pro- 
bably the only use of the crystal, silvered globe, drop of 
mercury, or other reflector is to concentrate the mind, and 
to produce a kind of self-hypnotisation, in which state the 
visions are seen. But whatever the condition of the sensi- 
tive, the impression must be the effect of some stimulus 
which, when it deals with things unknown to the ordi- 
nary consciousness, must needs be external. The degree 
of objective reality of these visions is, it must be remem- 
bered, a matter of experiment, as with all the phenomena 
hitherto described, and abundant testimony of its reality 
may be found by those who care to examine all things 
before rejecting any. 

Clairaudience is analogous to clairvoyance, the sensitive 
declaring that sounds and voices inaudible to others arc 
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cktrly peieeiTad by him. He ttatw what "ipiriU" aay, 
UiAi he heert music, and so forth, reminding the ohsenrer 
sifongly of certain deathbed scenes where similar ballad- 
nations (as they are termed) have occurred. 

A very interesting instance of similar development of 
another sense has been told me by a person of great truthful* 
ness, who did not profess to explain it, and considered the case 
at once inexplicable and ludicrous. A young girl in a schocd 
at W O , North London, then aged about seven- 
teen years, had the extraordinary faculty of foretelling the 
approach of death in a manner which the referred to the 
sense of smelL This faculty, which she could not further 
describe, was discovered as follows : A child belonging to the 
principal of her last school was taken ill, but no anxiety was 
fell on its sccount, the ailment being apparently triflin|^ 

As Miss passed the door of the child's room with 

one of the governesses she looked frightened, and said, 
** Oh, I smell death i " The governess was much surprised, 
and questioned her, but as she could not in any way ex- 
plain herself, she was sharply reproved for talking nonsense 
oo serious subjects I The child died quite unexpectedly 
at 5 P.M. of the same day. This young lady could also 
tell the approach of a funeral when quite out of sighli 
she being in an upstairs room whence the road could not 
be seen, and this fact was verified more than once by my 
informant 

Clairvoyance and these kindred faculties can be exercised 
to a certain degree in the normal state,* over and above the 
bodily senses, with which they in no way interfere, and, 
little as it may be believed, are, as a matter of fact^ ao esar- 
deed by some persons who see and can describe " spirits " 

* Vtdt p. 69 tufrm, Un, CbMm, TIm fftealiy b far »o«« ni i«wi 
iWa U MappntvtL Tb« ■UmUrd mm for balloeiMtKNi, thai of III* 
Htfnmm boukMlUr NiooUi, wm ^to poaiblj mm of ol>|««Uvo | 
liM. II b pMmUoUa bj »mij oIlMffik 
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qaito Tccognisnbly to their friends, a certain air of abstraction 
being the only sign of the exercise of the abnormal faculty. 
But frequently the sensitive or psychometrist, being ab- 
sorbed (like the passive thought-reader) by the effort to 
make the mind a blank, and by means of the nascent faculty 
to receive impressions, loses sight and sound of the external 
world to a greater or less degree. Recovery of normal con- 
sciousness is immediate, and but little exhaustion seems to 
follow. In such trances the sensitive often speaks in a 
personality not his own, reminding the observer strongly of 
the hypnotic sleep. These are called " controls," and seem 
remarkably like action imder suggestion from another mind. 
That on waking from these trances the subject remembers 
nothing that has taken place, and can stand the most search- 
ing cross-examination without a doubt being raised; that 
while entranced he can describe persons, places, and events 
with which he is acquainted, but which pertain to the 
personality in which he is speaking, are facts which admit 
of no denial by those who have studied the subject experi- 
mentally. 

Some of the trance communications received are extremely 
coherent, and quite bear out the claims they make on belief 
so far as internal evidence goes, being in style and matter 
just what might be expected from the character of the 
alleged source. This is especially noticeable in the case 
where the sensitive speaks in the name of deceased friends 
of the inquirer, whose relations, friends, and history arc 
accurately specified, the controlling power making no mis- 
take among the names and relationships of persons of whom 
the medium has never heard ; but those who give speeches 
purporting to come from men distinguished in science and 
letters by no means come up to the level of the authentic 
writmgs of these last. Some characteristics of style are some- 
times preserved in these messages given by sensitives who 
have no literary knowledge, but poor Emerson must hove 
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deteriorated eedlj id the next world if the foUowiDgeentenee 
is an onadolterate meMage from him : — 

"The thinkera who existed before the Chriatian era haTe 
been resurrected in this age, reincarnated in certain indivi- 
duab ; and what I taught of truth was not the truth of 
to-daj, but the truth that sprang into existence thousands 
of jears ago ; which, like com buried with the Egyptian 
mummies — Ijing dormant two thousand jears, jret retain- 
ing its life-principle — finding in the nineteenth century a 
suitable soil, on being pUnted after its long sleep in the 
catacombs, springs up and flowers ; and thus again is the 
food that germinated before the Christian era given to the 
world." 

Charies Darwin, too, must be suffering from great mental 
weakness for him to state as a known fact^ that " the in- 
visible formless atom, subjected to the magnifying len% is 
found to possess a shape of wondrous mechanism, and to 
move instinct with Ufa" ^ 

When hss an atom been seen under any lens! And if 
formless, how can it possess a shape I It may possibly be 
true that, under the conditions governing disembodied life, 
the atoms invisible to us may there be visible, and though 
the atom is by us not generally associated with the idea 
of form, but rather with that of substance, it may be found 

* •«TIm N«ift World " (-ComsoafeOkMM Ibni^ Un, 
Hnra. B«rw**K 1890^ p^ 147 ; ftko pp. 164 mad 223. 
Such Hav* fiv«a riM to •pifraas Ukm 8*x«*« witty tqatb :— 

** If m jour D«w «tat« jroo ouiboI rwt. 
Bat oraat rvtam, ob I grmat us this r » q owi» : 
Co«M with A BobU and wImCmI air, 
Aad prpT« jmr UUm to th« n a m — y%m hmr ; 
Giv« MM* clear tok«o of jour b«av««lj birth ; 
Wriit M good Kogli»h m jou wnAm %m oartb ; 
And, »bat w«r0 ooo» •up>r S aooi lu advlw, 
iVVt t«ll, I btf 700, Midi«frtfio«iUMf'* 

r 
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that the '^ mofls " which scorns to us the essence of matter 
is but its attribute, and that all motion is essentially the 
same as that aggregate of motions which we call life ; 
but if so, the idea is very ill expressed, and does not 
at all answer to Charles Darwin's well-known accuracy 
of thought 

It is not to be hastily assumed that these communications 
are frauds of the medium, or even entirely self-deceptions, 
or that there is not a perfectly adequate explanation of the 
facts ; but it is most important not to slur over this phase of 
the subject. Those who, from the usual practical materialism 
of this life come to the certain knowledge of unseen powers 
around them, very frequently rush to the other extreme of 
blind confidence, and receive as heaven-sent, messages which 
when stripi)ed of their turgid language, contain no thought 
of any value, and are certainly not such as to inspire a cool 
judgment with confidence in their alleged origin. Thus it 
is that the numerous claims to inspiration that have been 
made in modem days have originated. Muhammad, Jacob 
Boehmen, (Jeorge Fox, and Swedenborg are instances in 
point. They were neither impostors nor insane, but were 
simply mediums of various degrees of enlightenment In 
later times, Thomas Lake Harris, Andrew J. Davis, Eliphaz 
Levi, Mrs. Anna Kingsford, and Madame Blavatsky will 
occur as instances which incontestably prove how various 
may be the moral level of mediums, and that the posses- 
sion of occult powers is no proof whatever of sanctity or 
guarantee of correct insight. Ignorance of this fact among 
the general public is the cause of the great influence such 
persons possess. That influence may be wisely used and 
the knowledge may be pure and true, but the occult powers 
neither make it so nor prove it so, for these powers are not 
miraculously conferred, but are inherent in every human soul, 
and are, in fact, its latent senses, which can be brought out, if 
thought desirable, by appropriate means. 
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Exalted preiennons, if unirae, can end onlj in dinllnsion 
and diigust " Revelation " is leea to a man than tii a man, 
by the growth of perception, and it maj safelj be laid down 
that "controls" are mainlj of valae as evidence and not 
as teaching, and that the natural process of slow devebp- 
ment of human faculties bj use directed to wise ends is Ur 
healthier than anj swamping of the sensitive's own per> 
sonalitj bj an unknown power. This gradual unfolding of 
the spiritual faculties from within as opposed to dominatkm 
bj some will-power from without is one mode at least of 
arriving at the fourth class of mediumship, which I have 
called Enlightenment 

7. Enlightenment The difference between this and 
other forms of mediumship has already been briefly ex- 
pUined. It, like the others, exists in various degrees and 
comes by different methods, but however developed, it seems 
always to be gradual The history of all true prophets, from 
Eaekiel to Jeanne d'Arc and Wesley, who are far above 
mere " controlling ** influence, shows that scorn of creature 
comforts, indifference to personal suffering, intense prayer, 
earnest will, simplicity of life, and self-discipline are the 
preliminaries to heavenly aid. No breach of continuity, no 
violation of law, no work done by an external agency inde- 
pendently of interior process, confers on any child of nan 
powers, perception, or knowledge from without These are 
developed from within, an<l partaking largely of the natnial 
qualities of the mind, are a (lart of the history of its growth. 
Natural traits and the images with which the mind is stored 
are not effaced, nor is acquired knowledge immediately super- 
seded, but these are worked up into new forms, and there 
is frequently contradiction between the idea and the Imsges 
by which it is expr«>ssed. 

Poor human minds look to the language rather than to 
the idea ; they cling to the notion of a full r»velatioii of 
truth ab exira ; they fix their eyes on the image while aver- 
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looking the tiling signified, and disregard the meaning while 
disputing over the words. But thoee who have, by what- 
ever path, developed their faculty of perceiving principles 
under phenomena con see the folly, the insanity, of these 
disputes over the letter of any revelations, disputes which 
really turn on the particular degree of insight possessed by 
the writer in the first place, and by the commentator in 
the second. They know that all knowledge on earth — ay, 
and in the after-life — however seemingly full, must be but 
partial, for final truth is no more possible to a man than for 
him to hold the sea in his palm ; that mortal language is 
inadequate to express at all the order of things above its 
own, all its images being drawn from time and sense, and 
they would not, if they could, impose their forms of thought 
on others, as in any sense final To do this is to blas- 
pheme, by arrogating to a few poor units of weak humanity 
the attributes of the Absolute. 

One thing, however, is clear to them : that enlightenment 
must ever be that union of knowledge and love which to- 
gether are called wisdom ; that it is the denial of the lower 
nature for the higher, the renunciation of the things of 
sense for the things of spirit^ that leads to the perception 
that the things that are seen are but the expression of the 
fashioning power which is unseen, that phenomena change 
but laws are immutable, for they are the sequences which 
express the method of Gtod's working in the universe and 
in man. Enlightenment is the perception of principle, not 
given to the soul, but revealed in it. As the eye is related 
to external colour, so is the mind related to external truth ; 
it learns indeed, but it learns concerning what it first per- 
ceives. It is conscious of weakness and ignorance, but is 
troubled by no doubts, for it knows itself on the upward 
(lath and feels its daily growth. It presumes not to declare 
any knowledge of God as He is in Himself ; such knowledge 
is too excellent for it ; but it sees the work of His messengers 
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and njoicat therein; it views the fair ftce of earth, the 
wonders of the humblest flower, the changing seasonSi the 
panorama of nature, the abyss of space with its dieling 
suns and pUnets, the cycles of history, and the depths of 
love and emotion in the human heart, and it recognises the 
organic evolution as the manifestation of the psychic, and 
the psychic or inteUectual evolution as the necessary pre- 
liminary to that moral development which is the spedal 
manifestation of God in the world of time and sense. Thus 
it is that this enlightenment, in whatever degree, leads to 
a fixed mind which rises above the changes and chances 
of this mortal life, because it knows spirit as the forming 
reality and matter as the plastic material, and thou|^ ooii- 
sdous of weakness, it also feels its own strength and knows 
that its foot is on " the world's great altar-stairs, that slope 
through darkness up to God." 

When this perception of cause underlying phenomena 
has been attained, the aspirant begins to realise with terror 
and dismay his true place in the scale of existence. Not 
the monarch of the universe, the specially beloved of 
Heaven, whose thought carries to the confines of space and 
whose powers extend to the analysis and definition of the 
Divine, but a literal crawler on tlic earth, seeing but a few 
yards around him, open only to the succession of |»henomeDa, 
painfully inferring their causes; hearing the vibration of 
matter only; deaf to the voice of angeb; doubly, trsUj 
deaf to the Voice Divine ; speaking the imperfect and 
dividing language of symbob ; dumb in that powerful sf 
that is the projection of thought itself; clutching at the 
vanities and illusions of the senses, soiled by the impurities 
of the body, by the lust of the flesh, and by the deaars of 
dominion and giving to *'dutt that is a little gilt mote 
laud than gold o'erdusted." But they know also that* in 
spite of his folly, his conceit^ and his imperfectionsii he is 
loved as well ss pitied by thoss who have risen into piifsf 
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conditions than those of oarth-lifey for they who are the 
ministronts in nature of the Eternal AVill see in him a being 
wlioso development is progressing, and who, sooner or later, 
his school-time ended, will pass into new life. They see 
the chrysalis whence shall break the true Psyche, leaving 
the husk of dead matter behind, though knowing also that 
death brings no change to the nature of the spirit, but only 
of its surroundings, and is but the revealing of its true self. 
They see clearly the dangers around this spirit maturing 
under the veil of matter, that it may prove to be evil and 
not good, foul with the stains of sensual desire and not bright 
with the sunshine of wisdom and love, tending to earth 
and matter, forsaking spirit and God, leaving its Father's 
house for the far country of wilful self-indulgence and 
feeding on the husks of sense. 

Enlightenment implies the highest toleration, and de- 
nounces the severest penalty of outer darkness and inward 
lire against those who brand their brethren as " heretics,*' * 
for it knows that, absolute truth not being within the reach 
of man even in the simplest matters, it is sheer insanity to 
insist on the literal exactitude of any intellectual definitions 
of the Divine action. It knows that no knowledge rightly 
so called is op[X)Scd to any other, that seeming contradic- 
tions merely imply partial insiglit, and that each one stand- 
ing before the sun of truth can see just so much as corrcsiK)uds 
with his own faculty and no more ; that the aim of man 
should be tlie development of power, and not wrangling as 
to its origin. " Leave disputing in the darkness ; come forth 
into the light and see ! " cries Wis<lom to her children. 
Drink of the living water, and find abounding knowledge 
springing up from within to everlasting life ! Awake, thou 
tliat sleepest in matter and sense, and live to the spirit in 
deed and in truth ! All theories are temporary, all systems 

* Matt V. 27, Mureb, the word ased by Moses at the waters of 
strife, means a rebel against 60D, a heretic. 
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are provitional, myth or dogma is eternal troth inanifa0ie4 
under imagea and figuree ; thej change and periah all ; hot He 
romaina, the Pure Spirit, the all-embracing Love, '* gloriouai 
incorruptible, bodilees, omnipresent, untouched by evil, who 
hat disposed all things rightlj for et«mal jeara. " * Creeds 
and religions are steps on the path upwaids, and the crown 
of all is the ineffable love whose human reflection is the 
love that suffereth long and is kind, envieth not, seeketh 
not her own, rejoicelh not in the faults of others, but re- 
joiceth in the truth, beareth all things, believeth all thingii 
hopeth all things, endureth all things, that love that never 
faileth, but goes with the growing spirit up the paths of 
light, from strength to strength, and is found at last to be 
the very smile of God. 

S. Far, far different to this temper of love and aspiration 
is that of the ordinary ** tpirit-circle," and inasmuch aa it 
is natural that mental phenomena should be governed by 
the condition of the mental instrument, as physical pheno- 
mena by those of material ones, there is little cause for sur- 
prise at the low intellectual tone of tlie occurrences which 
are seen at most circles. By these, however, looked at with 
discrimination, the nature of the power in play must be judged, 
and so fur, though the effects have been classified, no answw 
has been given to the question: What is the iutelligenes 
behind such phenomena as are not explicable by any ooo- 
sciousness (sub-liminal or other) of the operator t Is it sob- 
human, superhuman, or akin to our own t Seeing that this 
intelligence claims to be a real personality, it may be as weU 
to ask it concerning itself, not to the end of blind baliaf, 
but to obtain fresh material for reasoning The answer is 
plain and categorical ; whether it is credible must be de- 
cided on a review of the phenomena. When questionad, 
the " spirits " say that they are men and women who have 

* ** VsfMSStyi UpoabbaJ ; 9muwd Bouks ol III* BmI«** v«|. L p^ 31a 
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passed through earth-life into the unseen.* As proof of their 
identity, they give their names, state when tliey passed away, 
specify correctly the relationships of those with whom they 
claim affinity, throughout long communications alluding to 
relations of all degrees without error or slip; they recall 
the persons, places, and events of earth-life, and give every 
proof that can be demanded, extending in certain cases 
where the conditions are suitable to the visible face and 
form and the manual impress t and autograph, evidences of 
identity which seem absolutely overwhelming. 

These facts seem to leave us in face of two suppositions 
only. Either the "spirits" are what they say they are, 
and the future life testified to by human consciousness 
throughout the ages is now a widely known fact within 
the realm of sense, or there must exist unseen personalities 
whose knowledge of our lives is so intimate as to enable 
them successfully to impose themselves as relations, and 
whose intellect is so powerful as to enable them to perceive 
or recollect past events in minutest detail, while at the same 
time their mental attainments are so slight as to move 
educated minds to contempt At the same time these im- 
postors must be admitted to have such powers that they 
can present to us not only the living lineaments of a dearly 
beloved face, but the very folds of skin in the hands and 

* A very curions drcumstanoe which may really be cnniiidered too 
strange not to be tme is not infrequently observjible. Conscious ol 
itself and anable to realise any life apart from matter, the " spirit " 
finds a difficulty in comprehending the change that has passed on it^ 
and looks on those in bodily life as the only real existences, and those 
others who are, like itself, in the disembodied state as hallucina- 
tions, speaking of them with fear and dislike. Having during earth- 
life regarded death as cessation, or at any rate as quiescence, they find 
it impossible at once to readjust their ideas, and, ghosts themselves, 
they cannot believe in the ghostly ! 

f *' Transcendental Physics,'* p. 132. The phenomenon has l>een 
spoken of in Chapter L 
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Um faetimile of the auiogrtph which expretMd the character 
b aarih-lifa. 

Detween iheae theoriea it ia not hard to sa j to which aide 
the weight of eridence indinea an unhiaaaed mind. That we 
ahoold expect noble, holj, and elevated communicationa from 
the apirit- world ia aimplj due to theological teaching influeno- 
ing our minda eren when it has ceased to command aaaent, a 
teaching that tacitlj aaaumea a miracle worked on ua at death, 
tranaforming our taatea, deairea, and aspirationa, and our veiy 
inmoat aeWea, making the sensual, pure ; the oovetoua, un- 
selfish; the hard-hearted, loving; the indifferent, aapiring; and 
generallj to raiae ua to the celestial level, to fit us for heaven 
and '* the preaence of God," an expresaion which would be 
atheistic aa f ar aa thia world is concerned if it were not ao 
unmeaning. Hard facta show that thia ia a baaeleaa dream. 
These communications are the proof that there ia no breach 
of continuity between the hither and the farther side of the 
grave, and we shall, if we are wise, remodel our theoriea to 
fit the facta, and not clip the facta to fit our theoriea. It 
need cauae us no surprise, but rather the reverse, that ao 
man J communicationa ahould be frivoloua and emptj. "^Lsi 
ua look round about ua. Without poasing judgment on any 
individual except ourselves, it is impoasiblo not to see that 
tlie great migority of men and women are almost entirely 
abeorbed in their bodily life, and completely indifferent to 
all things not convertible into worldly advantage for them- 
selves or their children. Our lamentable lack of conversa- 
tion ia the symptom of our empty-headedneaa. Amid the 
treasures of ancient art, the priceless lesaona of history, the 
splendour of modem science, the wide conquests of man 
in the domain of nature, in spite of the material for know- 
ledge brought up to our very doors and accessible for a few 
shillings, it is comparatively rare to find any person who 
has reasoned opinions on education, architecture, paintings 
moaic, hiatory, phyaica, or any oonaiaient view of the purpcae 
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of his own lifa The average man adores the idol of the 
market-place. Whatever he cannot turn to trade, to use, as 
he calls it, he despises and neglects ; out of the shop or 
the office his pleasures are almost entirely of the body. A 
tenth of the money many of us spend on wine would store 
our minds with knowledge from the finest literature of 
modem times. 

And our religion ! How far is it anything more than a 
reaching up after a personal blessing 1 What do we know 
or wish to know of the sj^iritual powers in the human mind, 
of the false and the true aims of life, of the stniggles and 
growth of the Church, of her conflict with heathenism and 
with the vice of decadent Rome, of the bitter faction of the 
Arian times, the savage persecutions over almost impercep- 
tible differences of dogma, of the strife for place and i>ower 
among Constantine's worldly prelates, of the stand made 
against the growing corruption by the saints of the Church, 
the increasing decadence, the mediaeval revival by men like 
St. Bernard and St Francis d'Assisi, of the revolt of intellect 
against the Roman ecclesiastical system ; in fine, of that whole 
splendid panorama of human history which Goethe calls the 
conflict of Faith and Unbelief, which should, on the popular 
theory of Providence, l)e csiKicially the record of God's deal- 
ings with man ? Are we interested in it ? Do we care to 
draw thence the living truth which must by some means or 
other be laid hold of before we can ascend into higher in- 
tellectual life? Do we see in each epoch its lesson; the 
re-birth of eternal truth from the doad forms of the old 
myths, the futility of dogmatism, the very truth itself 
becoming a lie in the furious imssions of the sectaries, and 
when crystallised into definitions; the canker of worldli- 
ness when spiritual truth is bought and sold ; the irrecon- 
cilability of monasticism with the healthy growth of man in 
spirit, soul, and body ; the power of real belief, the impo- 
tence of mere dogma, the inevitable results of a sacerdotal 
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•jstem, and all the wonderful leeeons which are enih ri nad 
in these archives of man t Do we aim at keeping our own 
hearts free from error hj the warnings of the past! 

What wonder, then, if the **8piriU" be indeed those 
who have gone from earth-life, that the conversation of 
most is vapid t What have we, spirits incarnate as we are, 
to speak of or think of were sport, our neighbours' faults, 
our own doings, dress, monej, houses, Unds, partj strife 
(which is not politics), trade, and social show struck clean 
out of our lives! What interests have we beyond the daj I 
What lasUng truth do we love I '* Out of the fuhiess of the 
heart the mouth speaketh": what is our conversation I 
Truly the stupidity of the *' spirits" should be no bar to 
our recognising them to be ourselves ! The identity with 
those spirits who still walk the earth clothed in flesh and 
Uood is still more marked when '* religious " points are 
raised ; they still, many of them, confound religion and 
creed, and artually claim to be of the same denominations 
as they did in earth-life. The darkness of sectarianism is 
still found in but too many disembodied minds ; but though 
the Roman Catholic spirit does not describe himself as 
lieing in the orthodox purgatory, in heaven nor in hell; 
though the evangelical dissenter who died in the firm 
conviction tliat he should certainly "go to Jesus'* nevsr 
describes himself as being with Christ, or rarely, if ever, as 
having seen Him, yet on all points which are not Umcbed 
by their actual experiences they still maintain the old 
doctrines, and often give the same explanations concerning 
God and Christ as they might have given in the flesh. On 
all matters of fact reganling their actual state on which 
alone they can give what may be called legal evidence, they 
unconsciously corroborate tlie statements of the old ssarSi 
whose intuition showed them but one resting-place for all 
the earth, where the small and the great, the orthodox and 
unorthodox, should meet together, and the slave be freed 
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from his master ; * where the proud ruler of Babylon should 
bo looked upon by his erst despised subjects vnth scornful 
wonder tliat he who made the earth to tremble should l)e 
in tnith so weak and so worthless, t The whole tenor of 
their communications answers fully to the idea of a mind 
placed in new surroundings, but itself unchanged, and, save 
by its own thought and labour, unchangeable. 

9. Whether this will be accepted or not will turn on 
each reader's receptivity to evidence. It has been objected : 
Would God permit spirits to deceive and to play pranks 
with furniture? The answer is simply: Would He per- 
mit men to do so in this life?^ If this and much worse 
is permitted in this life, then why not in that? The fault 
is in our point of view, in our habit of subordinating all 
things in heaven and earth to our temporal and personal 
desires. We look at life as the Ptolemaic philosophers 
looked at the sky, from a supposed fixed standpoint, and 
imagine all creation to centre round ourselves. The whole 
subject is experimental. It matters not whether we think 
it reasonable for spirits out of the body to l)e as idle and 
frivolous and false as some of those in it; the facts prove 
that they often are so. Week by week hundreds of men 
and women pass into the unseen from all over the earth. 
There are all possible combinations among them ; not only 
the strong, the brave, and the pure, the men who have dared 
for truth and the women who have endured for love, but 
also many whose lives have been mode up of self-seeking 
in one form or another. There are the loving but foolish, 
the strong but selfish, the able but cruel, the honest but 
sensual, as well as the frivolous, the heartless, the thought- 
less, tricksters and cheats, liars and hypocrites, the earthy 
and the aspiring, the noble and the base. So among the 

• Job iii. 19. 

t Is*, xiv. 9-20. 

X Wallace, ** Miracles and Modern Spiritiialiem/* p. 219. 
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•pirils are found the lame ; very few aiieriy bad, bot alao^ 
alaa ! few who ahow the •orrow for the world-nckneaa, the 
horror of evil, the abounding desire to help, and that re- 
•olttte will to stand for truth which shows the dawn of thci 
Christ-life, brave, strong, puro, and true to tho death, which 
is the goal of upward development for us all. 

The fact is a tremendous warning, the taunt that '* spiri- 
tualism " is unspiritual is but too well-deserved, but it is our- 
selves that make it trivial and foolish by supplying crowds 
of trivial and foolish spirits ; it is just what we are. 

This, however, does not touch the main fact that intelli- 
gences of a human type can and do communicate with us 
here. Minds which are open to evidence can no longer 
deny that there are unseen agents around us who can and 
do influence mind and matter. In other wonls, miracle has 
entered into the region of experience and the foundations 
of a truly imperial science have been laid, a metaphytic 
which is above and beyond physics, transcendental indeed, 
but, like her younger sister, the fruit of reason and experi- 
ment Those who cannot but see that there are only two 
intelligible poeitions in face of the phenomena, either to 
deny Uie evidence of the senses as a safe guide or to admit 
the action of unseen intelligences (which may well be called 
spirits according to ordinary parlance), will have no great 
difficulty in choosing between the alternatives, and will pro- 
bably accept the account which spirits give of themselves 
as well borne out by factSL To these our thesis is estab- 
lished ; there actually is in the world of to-day an experi- 
mental basis for religious belief ; *' miracle ** is an established 
facti not as a violation of law, but as demonstration that the 
action of unseen intelligences falls within it; and survival 
of the change called death is a matter of experience The 
time for dogmatising is over, the day of knowledge is 
begun, and our life and c«>nduct can stand on the basis of 
law, in a regicm of science where we are free to use our 
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intoUigonco in the methods which regulate nil other depart- 
ments of human thought ( )ur future life can bo stated in 
terms of the rest of our knowledge lielonging to that world 
of sequence and sensation which is the ultimate )>ase of all 
science.* 

* Frederic Uarriwui, nee |>. 22. 



CIIArTER III 
THE MORALITY OP » SPIRITUALISM' 



* How pure at heart and sound in head, 
With what divine affections bold. 
Should be the man whose thought would hold 
An hour*8 communion with the dead I 

In vain shalt thou or any call 
The spirits from their golden day, 
Except like them thou too canst say, 
* My spirit is at peace with all/ *' 



— fn htrmnriam 



•• To-day abhorred, to-morrow adored, 
So ever the round we run ; 
And ever the truth comes uppermost, 
And ever U Justice done." 



'* Love me, beloved ! for both must tread 
The threshold of Hades, the home of the dead. 
Where now but in musings strange we roam 
We shall live and think, and shall be at home, 
The sights and the sounds of the spirit-land 
No stranger to us than the white sea-sand. 
Than the dawn of the day, or the eye of the moon, 
Than the crowded street in the sunlit noon. 
1 pray thee to love me, beloved of my heart ! 
If we love not truly, at death we part, 
And how would it be with our souls to 6nd 
That love with the body were left behind f " 

—Geo. Macdonald. 



CHAPTER ni 

THE MORALITY OP "* SPIRITUALISM" 

** Ar« all A|iost)et T are all propbeU T Are all workera of powan T 
Hava all gifU of healing T Do all tpeak with tongvasT Do all 
Iniaiprai T Bot deaire earoeatl j tha graatar gifia, and a aUU mora 
aicallaoi waj abow I anto 7oa."~8T. Paul. 

1. Iif the Itttt two chapters the leading phenomena^ objeo- 
ttTe and subjective, have been summed up and classified. 
It can hardly be too often repeated that no claim is made 
on the faith of the reader. That these things have occurred 
is matter for evidence in the strictly legal sense of the 
word ; that they can be repeated is matter for experiment 
in the strictly scientific sense. None are to bUme for 
scepticism, but wilful disbelief brings its own penalty, the 
penalty of losing truth it might have made its own — a 
heavier penalty than some will even imagine. But who- 
ever believes or disbelieves, the logical deduction from the 
facts it unshaken that the action of unseen intelligences is 
proved, and that in this sense miracle is an Gxperimenlal 
fact But this miracle, be it noted, is not an invasion but 
a revelation of Law. It opens up a new domain in the 
interaction of mind and matter, of which one instance is 
familiar to us all in the movement of muscle under the 
influence of will The whole subject is in reality neither 
more nor leas wonderfid than the everyday manifestalloii 
of the eflfect of soul-power in the binding of inert carbon, 
water, and lime into a living body ; no more a violatioQ of 
natural sequence than the hatching of an egg. 

9f O 
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Some persons will concede thus much, but a more im- 
ix)rtant question then rises before them and demands an 
answer. The unseen powers, they will say, may bo con- 
sidered proved, their faculty of reading our thoughts may 
fill us ^vith comfort or dismay as the case may l^e, their 
subtle influence may pervade our whole lives, but the most 
important question still remains: Are they good or bad, 
helpful or noxious f Can we learn from them anything of 
permanent value? In a word, what is their morality 1 Is 
this thing one more creed veiling the unknown Reality, 
one more quicksand by the narrow road of life, one more 
snare, one more delusion, one more marsh-light from the 
slough of ignorance ; or is this knowledge such as to turn 
men from the false fairy gold which, if it do not wither in 
our grasp, must surely be forsaken, to the true riches of 
knowledge and love; to awaken us from the lethargy of 
sensuous enjoyment to the life of invrard growth ; to guide, 
to purify, and to make the one communion of quick and 
dead an actual, present, and living reality ? 

2. A very common objection of religious people is, that it 
is not right to pry into what God has hidden, and, moreover, 
that this matter is expressly forbidden in Scripture by such 
texts as Deut xviii. lo and Isa. vii. 19. Now it is very 
difficult to answer effectively any one who thinks a text any 
argument at all, for such persons forget that injunctions 
are not right because they are in the Bible, but are in the 
Bible because the authors of the books thought them right. 
Every sect supports its tenets by texts, and there is neither 
end nor profit in the picking out of passages to suit a 
special purpose. Nevertheless such objectors are almost 
unapproachable except from this side, and as they are in 
earnest, some answer must be made. 

In the first place, the objection begs the whole question 
by assuming that God has " hidden " anything ; and, in the 
second, it is not permissible to select one text and to ignore 
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otiien on Uie aame mibject If the Mosaic iigmictioiii on 
this bead are valid, and " apirifeualiam ** ia witchcraft^ then 
mediams are •orcerera, and should be publicly stoned in 
accordance with £xod« xxiL i8 and Deut xiii. Thia was 
seen and acted on in the Middle Ages, which treated 
the Church as absolutely inspired by God, and were not 
afraid to be logical by persecuting all who presumed to set 
themselTes up against her teaching. Further, if the Mosaic 
law is binding on us in this respect, so it is in every other 
which is not purely ceremonial ; for morality does not alter, 
and what was right then is right now, and we are equally 
bound to permit polygamy and to stone to death every 
woman who does not come up to the bridal standard of 
Deut xxii. 14-23; and it will here be observed that the 
oflence is not against chastity, but against the supremacy of 
the male. 

But the whole objection rests on fallacy, a fallacy thai 
has been advanced again and again on the physical plane ; 
there at last given up only to reappear bore in psychic 
matters. If the Divine Power hod hidden anything, it is 
safe to assume that the veil would have been far too effeo- 
tive for our scrutiny. But God has concealed nothing, and 
His works are no more secrets from us than our politics are 
secrets from the nearest ant-hiil ; the whole question is 000 
of faculty, and every conception of God as ** hiding " and 
''revealing,** and choosing times and i^ersons, is unworthy 
and degrading unless it be at tbe same time clearly under- 
stood that human or anthropomorphic imagery is used to 
make dear to simple min<ls the process of Law. The history 
of the growth of the Jewiah religion (mainly by the strife 
of the prophet against the priest), from human sacri6ce to 
the Golden Rule, is a numi valuable and interesting source 
of knowledge, but that knowledge consists in the view of 
human character and development in the nation whose 
sacred books have been adopted by Europe as shown in and 
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by thoir Scriptuies, but not in certain infallible dicta of 
Jehovah preserved on i)archment Those who find Scrip- 
tural references indispensable, may consider Paul's instruc- 
tions for dealing with the noisy and disorderly form of 
mediumship which grew up among the speculative and 
licentious Corinthians, or John's instructions in his first 
epistle to " try the spirits " and not to believe in all, which 
plainly shows that mediumship was then habitually practised. 
Tliey may also look up the records of the Old Testament as 
to the sanctioned modes of divination in Israel, by dreams, 
by Urim and Thummim, and by " prophets of the Lord," who, 
wo are expressly told, wore simply "seers," or mediums of 
clairvoyant powers, who were consulted on such mundane 
matters as strayed asses, and were paid mediums to boot, 
for Saul objected to his servant that *' the man of God " 
would not supply his clairvoyance gratis. The constant 
allusions of the Bible to intercourse Avith " spirits '* are too 
frequent to be overlooked, and it seems strange to have 
to insist on the fact that the present existence of another, 
and to us invisible, world is the main theme alike of the 
New Testament and of the Old.* In truth, the difficulty 

* Those who disbelieve the facts of spiritualism and profess to be- 
lieve the Bible are in a curious mental attitude. To quote Mr. S. C. 
Hall on *'The Use of Spiritualism : " "They refuse to believe that Mr. 
Hume and others have been raised without hands and floated about a 
nM>m ; but they say they believe that Philip was taken up and con- 
veyed from Gara to Azotus, and they credit Ezekiel when he sayi*, 
*He put forth the form of a hand, and took me by a lock of my 
head ; and the spirit lifted me up between the heaven and the earth.' 
They will not believe that a simple, uneducated peasant girl has written 
Greek sentences, and a man froui the plough delivered a Latin oration ; 
but they say they believe that un the day of Pentecost apostles and 
disciples spoke with other tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance. 
They will not credit the healing powers of the Zouave Jacob, of Dr. 
Newton, and others ; but they say they believe that at the gate uf the 
Temple, called Beautiful, a man was made to walk who was impotent 
from bis mother's womb. They will not believe that a heavy table 
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b not to find Scriptural answen to the objection, bat to 
ehooie between the wealth of them, and nothing ia eaaier 
than to reply out of the Bible. For to take the Tranafigura- 
tion : If thia waa real, it waa a caae of oonununing with 
*' the dead " on the part of our Exemplar and Pattern ; if 

hM bMo imiMd froai floor to otlliaf withoQi loook of kornaa bead ; 
bat U^j Mj tbo J boUovo tbat tbo itaM wai roUwl f roo tbo door of 
tbo itpalebrt. Tb«j wiU not boliero tbftt voieo-aoale boo boea boonl 
ooatiraooalj wboo no Hviiif Upo wort iDorod ; b«t tboy mj tboj bo- 
liovo that tbopbonU boord voiooo praioaiig Goo in tbo bigbott Tboy 
will not beliovo in Bodom traaeo modiamobip i bot tboy toy tboy 
bollo^ Eoskkl wboo bo wrote. *Aad tbo Spirit oaterod witb mm 
wboB Ho ipako imto oio, ood tot no oo my foot tbat I boaid Hfaa 
ibol ipoko onto mo.' Tboy wUl not btUoro in tbo oold brum and 
riolont ibokinf of ruont tbot f reqoontly prooodo ooamaakotiooo wboa 
iplrfitnnlklo oro * witb ooo aooord in ooo plooo ' ; bot tboy any tboy 
boUovo ia tbo mabinf mif bty wind tbat diook tbo boooo wborofai tbo 
opootlo* wort Mwmblod. Tboy wiU not bolttvo in tbo diroet voioo^ 
. . . tboQfb tboy my tboy boIUvo ia tbo Toiot boord by Pool oa tbo 
way to DaoMMcao, wbicb tomo of tbo t tt o nd o n tt * boord nut,' and 
ia tbo voiet tbot boilod oar Lord, boord by tooM, tbmifb otbort mid 
it tbaadortd. Tboy wiU not boliovo in tbo dirtet ^arit-writiaf, 
ohboi^ tbo BiUo oUtoo tbot Joboram roeoivod o writloa oommaai« 
ootioa from Bli job f oar yoort oftor bo bod booa toboa from tbo oaitk 
Tboy wtU aot boliovo tbot writiago oad drawiafo oro aow pto d aotd 
witboat draft, dooaga, or wiU ; bot tboy ooy tboy boUovo tbot Darid 
tbao itaoivod iattracUoao bow to boOd tbo Tomplo. Tboy will aot 
btllovo tbot ia oar day boado bovo booa kaowa to wrilo wbat bao 
boea oftorwordt rtod, bat tboy ooy tboy btUovo ia tbo baadwriti^ o« 
tbo waU at tbo fooot of Kiaf Botebaoar. Tboy wiU aot boUoro tbat 
a ooal of flro boo boea ploeod oa tbo bood of a wbito-boirod a^a witb* 
oat tiafotaf a bair ; bot tboy oay tboy bolioiro tbot tbrto OMa wofo 
tbrowa iaio a flory fanuMo from wbicb tboy iotaod aaooatbtd.** 

Ia abort, ao loaf oo tbooo tbiago are tbraot far away iaio tbo rmamm 
ol biatory, aad a^do oat to bo aporadio aad l oo lol od aotioao of Ooo 
girva by Him ot apadal tioMo aad for apadal pa r peoao> tboy wiU omoat 
to thaois forgottaag tbat, if tbooo tbiago over ka p pta a d at aU, tbof 
maat baro baoa aodor doflaiU law, aad tbat tbo jaatiflmtioa ol at- 
traoffdiaary rovolatioa wbiob 
oflaa daridod at tbo Umo. 
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not real, what are we to call real and what figurative ? The 
prohibition in Deuteronomy has a meaning, and a very clear 
one. In the first place, the Jewish idea of the jealous God 
forbade the consultation of oracles (then considered divine) 
after the manner of other nations ; and, secondly, it is to-day 
as true as ever that reason and conscience are our guides in 
life, that their growth to fuller power is the only method of 
progress for man, and to abandon them to outside personalities, 
whether in or out of the body, is the most fatal intellectual 
mistake a human being can commit. It was a real danger 
to the Jews, it may be a real danger to us ; and those who 
cannot draw the lino between intelligent intercourse and 
giving their lives into the hands of "the spirits" will do 
well to follow Moses' injunction. It will, however, be only 
common charity in them to admit with Paul that all things 
are lawful, and that others arc as good judges as they of 
what is expedient.* 

But Scripture arguments may be bandied to and fro to 
everlasting; they generally fail to convince, for so few 
look to Scripture with open minds, forgetting that the 
books of the Bible were written by idealists for idealists, 
using every bold paradox and glowing metaphor to present 
the many-sided phases of meaning by which spiritual truth 
must always be taught, and not by externalists to express 
literal facts in one only way. It is useless to pursue the 
argument further. 

3. The answer is almost a foregone conclusion to those 
who receive as final the evidence of identity recorded in 
Chapter L, for it can hardly be seriously maintained that 
intercourse with them in the body is necessary and rational, 
but becomes wicked and insane as soon as they have passed 
from the lx)dy. 

* I am indebted for some of this argtiment to an ^xceUent little 
book called ** Higher Aspects of Spiritualism/' by M.A.;Oxori. (H. W. 
Allen & Co.). 
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A better guide, however, is the objectare nature of the 
phenomena and teaching, looked at by the ordinary lights 
of erery man who can examine without prejudging in any 
way, and can consider simply what they are in themselres 
without being led off into any side-issues respecting the 
use made of these things by advocates and spedal pleadeis 
either for or against them. The physical phenomena, in so 
far as they are independent of voLiUon, are not properly 
moral or immoral, but^ except for the strange and unknown 
forces involved, merely trivial. In themselves they are 
valueless except to give ground for experiment If sitters 
go to them as somewhat more amusing than coiguring tricks, 
they fail of their true use ; but if thoee who see them are led 
from the effects to their causes, and from the causes to the 
altered view of life and consequent change of conduct which 
are logically involved in the idea of the future life organically 
continuous with this, the phenomena are pure good. 

In any case they supply a basis for inference, the undeni- 
able evidence of the senses ; and it is a fact that they have 
been the means of turning thousands from whom the creeds 
gained but a languid assent or a scornful indifference to the 
perception of the intense reality of the unseen, thus opening 
their eyes to the dominant fact of human life, that man 
is in his inmost being a spirit, the child of one Father 
in heaven, the member of one family, the citiien of one 
country, and his healthy life one continual progress from 
material phenomena to their causes, from Manifestatton to 
God. That there are some who get no further than the 
phenomena is undeniably true ; but even these, who have 
their own indolence to thank for the fact^ are to this extent 
benefited, that they know for certain that a future awaits 
them in which they will be just themselves and not beings 
re-creatMl by vicarious suffering, than which there is no 
teaching Iwtter fitted to encourage spiritual sloth in the 
unloving. 
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But it is the oral and written communications rather 
than the physical that are the special subjects of this section, 
for to them the term morality is more strictly applicable. 
These fall naturally into four classes— (a) the bad, (//) the 
trivial, (c) the personal, (d) the didactic; the first being 
comparatively rare, the second and third forming the great 
mass of the communications, and the fourth on the whole 
as yet the rarest of all, but perceptibly more common now 
that so many persons are coming to perceive that no reli- 
gion can he learned through mere teaching, but consists of 
a personal insight which none, whether man or spirit, can 
give. The teacher may point out the beauties of a flower 
or demonstrate a mathematical problem, but he cannot 
force his pupil to see or understand. Tales of gross ob- 
scenity or blasphemy occurring at spirit-circles are occa- 
sionally told, and these may in some instances be true;* 
but if so they are rare, and in a somewhat extended expe- 
rience none such has ever come under my notice. They 
could only occur with a medium or a whole circle of very 
low moral tone. 

4. Deception is, however, common enough, and how it 
may play on the tenderest feelings is shown by the follow- 

* A case wm ftated to me bj a medic»l man, Dr. F. R. of 
Fakeoham, Norfolk, in 1890. A party of medical students were 
engaged in rapping or planchette-writing ; I foiget the exact method 

used. A spirit announced itself as Nurse N , a young woman 

recently deceased, who, while outwardly decent and reserved, had had 
immoral relations with several of the students, one at least of whom 
was then present. She gave, my informant told me, a communica- 
tion so filthy as to shock the not very delicate susceptibilities of the 
circle, which broke up in fear and awe. The explanation is clear. 
Though momentarily under the spell of a new sentiment, the prevail- 
ing nature of the circle was gross ; the woman had been of strong 
passions, restrained outwanlly by hypocrisy or fear ; that removed, 
there was nothing to mask her indecency, which was to some extent 
favoured by the tone of the circle. 
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ing lioiy which happened to myself, and ia given ezactiy 
except at to namea : — 

While liring at Vixagapatam my wife and myaelf were 
hroaghi into contact with a young native gentleman, alao 
deeply interested in the subject. Explaining to him the 
meUiod of planchette-writing, he exprMsed a desire to try, 
and, in ooiganction with me, placed both his hands on the 
instrument He was certainly quite unaware of how many 
children we had in England, and had never heard their 
names, or those of any other of our relations. The following 
questions and answers were given : — 

d Who has a message to give 1 

A. Alfred (naming a recently deceased brother-in-law of 
my own). 

d To whom t 

A. Alice (his sister's name). 

0. ^Vhat U itt 

il. Go to England. 

Q. Whyl 

A. Gladys is sick (a little (bughter at home). 

a Howt 

A. Enteric fever. 

d, Since when t 

A. June 30th (the day on which the meflnge was given 
was July t4th). 

d Is there anything more t 

A. Trust in Goo ; all will be well 

d What, then, can Alice do 1 

A, She can nurse. 

The news went to the hearts of father and mother ; bat 
knowing how frequently false UMwages were given, they 
telegraphed to England, ami rrceivetl a satisfactory re|4y 
to the effect that the chiltl was quit<» wclL Mia. I> , who 
oouM write autftniAtically, tfK>k the pencil I questi<m«Hl 

d Who are you I 
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A. Alfred. 

Q. I do not believe you. Why did you write that 1 

A, Alfred is sorry. 

a In the name of the most merciful God, speak truly. 
Who are you ? 

A, It is the same person writing. 

Q. In the name of the most merciful God, speak truly. 
What is your name ? 

A, My name is Wali Mahomed. 

Q. Who are you 1 I never knew you ? 

A, I was your servant. 

a Why did you deceive us? 

A. I wanted to beguile you. 

a But why? 

A, You wronged me. 

Q. If I did, I am sorry. But how ? 

A. You struck me. 

Q. If I did, you probably deserved it. But if I wrongetl 
you I am sorry. I forgive you. Do you forgive me. 
AYhere did you diet 

A, At Sharigh. 

a What off 

Answer illegible. 

Trivial and tricky communications such as the foregoing 
abound, and hero again, as under the intellectual as|)ects 
of the phenomena, it is very noticeable how the general 
morality of the circle tinges that of the utterances. While 
the average communications are rarely bad, they are very 
frequently empty, inflated in language, and pretentious in 
style. An instance will show what is meant^ and will 
serve as a warning to those who, treading in this path 
without the staff of humility, think that special revela- 
tions are accorded to them to save them the trouble of 
using and educating their own reason and judgment. A 
Swedish-American family in frequent communication with 
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the Qiueen ii aaid to hare reoeiTad the following, among 
many othen of the aame kind, bj the method of slate- 
writiiig, through the mediumahip of Mn. Lizzie 8. Green : — 

"OefoArr 17, 1881. 

""The bleaaingi of the Moct High God and the bene 
dietiona of Hia holy angels and spirits on you and yoorsL 
What I moat desire to say to you to^lay ia, that ainoe our 
last interriew here I have participated with others in a 
disenasion relatiTe to a recent scientific discovery in the 
spirit-world, which, when imparted to the world of em- 
bodied man, will strike the learned tavanU of your life with 
mingled feelings of awe and consternation. Our recent ex- 
periments were exceedingly satisfactory, and the questions 
that remain open are, when, to who (tir), and through whom 
it shall be given to the children of earth. The general 
expression of our society favoured some time towarda the 
close of the coming year as best adapted. In thia view 
I concurred for many reasons. My revered friend, let me 
say to you to-day, with great and positive emphaaia, thai 
the year 1882, earth-time, will be the most marvelloua year 
of the world's history, and will be characterised by the 
most stupendous events in all the circling centuries of past 
time (tie). In that year, and in the succeeding one, astound- 
ing spiritual revelationa will be made to the deniaena of 
thia earth, utterly upsetting old effete theological doctrines 
and mercilessly demolishing now considered well-established 
scientific conclusions, and your scientists' testa, self-com- 
placent and arrogant in their pr^tensiona and possessed 
most fully of the s|>irit of vaulted (tie) ambition, the 
creation of their self-conceit, will awake to the oonsciooa- 
ness that they have been mere pigmies in scientific research, 
and that on many subjects may have been so superficial 
as not to penetrate lieyond the shadows and surface of 
tliinga. I promise you that when the firoper time arrivea 
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for this disclosure you shall not be overlooked or neglected. 
Bound to you in fraternal relation of a common brother- 
hood embracing in grand reciprocation the inhabitants of 
lx)th the mundane and siii>crmundane worlds, — I am yours, 
devoted for the tnith, Emanuel Swedbnooro." 

Now this contains little but what is false and foolish. 
The sum and substance is, that there is to be a revelation of 
a scientific principle in a given year, and the hearers' interests 
shall not be lost sight of, but they shall obtain, without 
trouble, a share in the credit or profit^ or both. This message, 
the words bigger than the thoughts, turgid in style, involved 
in structure, with its misquoted similes, its ungrammatical 
sentences, its reckless prophecy, and its bombastic close, is 
a fair sample of what is produced under imperfect condi- 
tions and blindly accepted by some deluded hearers as really 
coming from a high source. Tlie good faith of the medium 
is, I assume, unimpeachable ; and the circle is not deceiving, 
but deceived. The whole tone of the message shows, by 
its promise of special revelation, by its poverty of thought, 
and by the Americanisms of its style, that it is the work of 
some personating influence anxious to swell his own imjxir- 
tance by assuming a great name, and probably favoured by 
that desire (in the circle) for a special and exclusive revela- 
tion, which is one of the most serious difficulties in the way 
of a true spiritualism. Such communications as the above 
undoubtedly indicate a low tone of morality in the spirit, 
and tend to encourage a similar one in the circle, unle^ 
dieeked. Such should be questioned kindly but firmly, the 
fault of personation pointed out, and a confession elicited ; 
or, failing tliat, intercourse forbidden. It would then benefit 
the circle by enlarging experience, judgment, and resolution. 

With regard to these false and mixed communications, and 
to personating spirits, it has l^een remarked by one wlio had 
great experience of these spirit-messages : — 
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^ Among the means which tuch tpiriU employ, the meet 
inominenti as well as the moat frequent, are thoae which 
hare the aim of arousing cupidity, such as the pretended 
indication of hidden treasures, the announcement of in- 
heritancea, or other aouroea of wealth All predicttona 
giring fixed dates and all precise announcements relatire 
to material intereats should be rery strongly suspected, and 
any action prescribed or adrised by the spirits, unless its 
olgect be eminently rational, should be avoided 80, also, 
no one should be daxxled by the names which such spirits 
take on to give an appearance of truth to their words ; no 
one should place trust in the scientific theories and systems 
that are put forward, or, in fine, should tntst any that are 
outsiile the moral puqx»e of the manifestations.*** 

The communications, in short, are to be receiTed as eri- 
dence, not as authority, just as we receive the communica- 
tions of the embodied spirits around us, believing those who 
seem to be truthful on matters that are within Uie scope 
of their own experience, and allowing due weight to their 
reasoning, but not giving ourselves into the hands of any. 
Sometimes messages trivial in themselves are infcrentially 
very terriblei I heard a new spirit speaking at a steice to 
which ho had been brought by his friends, and the question 
was asked him what those present could do for him. In a 
weak, quavering voice he poured forth an unheeding oom> 
|4aint of the newness and strangeness of his surroundings 
ending with a request fur drink. The mors thoughtless 
of the sitters, of whom I myself was one, laughed at the 
absurdity ; snd it was not till afterwards that the horror of 
a spirit newliom to the life beyond, but still tormented by 
the desire for stupefying alcohol, struck me with the gbast> 
liness of retribution under Law. Indirectly this brought 
a great leasDU, but as a rule little good can come of inter* 
course with spirits of a low type unless efforts are made lo 
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raise them. Those only can effectually do this who are 
so genuinely unselfish as to be unaffected by the ideas of 
worldly advantage which obviously still dominate the ideas 
of those whom they would help. Persons who can be 
tempted by the hope of acquiring advantages that they have 
not earned, run the very greatest risk of being befooled 
by spirits who, reading the thoughts of all, can see plainly 
enough that such have not acquired the right to teach them. 

It may be stated broadly that all communications which 
deal with the recipient in a manner calculated to flatter 
vanity, to imply a special privilege, or to recommend any 
creed or system; or which profess to give special and re- 
served truths not for the mass of mankind, are at best of 
very doubtful value. 

5. It is scarcely necessary to touch on the messages of 
love which come to the liercaved or doubtful from the 
unseen, and still less to give instances which can so very 
easily be imagined. The assurances of happiness, of the 
intense reality of the spirit-life, and the exhortations to 
l)elief and cheerfulness are generally just what might be 
expected. 

But a very strange and earthly element runs through 
many of these communications, so strange that it produces 
a kind of mental vertigo and throws all our ideas into 
confusion. They actually speak of that world as being a 
kind of prototype of this ; of houses and gardens, flowers 
and fields, fruit and food, in so graphic a manner that it 
is by no means clear whether these words are used as 
symbols for real things of which our language supplies 
only these analogies, whether it is intended to imply all 
the functions which the existence of these things would 
seem to involve, or, lastly, whether the language and the 
thoughts are duo to the imperfection of the medium. A 
little help to the understanding of this will be found in 
the experiences of Mrs. De Morgan, who writes the follow- 
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ing iioooant of the expUnaiion giren to her through a well- 
edocaked meditun after fruitleet endeavoura through oihen 
lets trained : — 

Q, Aro the house and the fountain and other beautiful 
oljecta real and palpable to jrou as the objects on earth 
are to usi 

A. Tee, yea. 

a Are there realljr pictures of your family in your 
house T 

A. They are pictures on the walls of memory. 

Q. Is the whole symbolical, and drawn in this way 
merely from tbe impossibility of expressing it otherwiw 
through the medium 1 

A. All in my soul ; that is the house. And they are in- 
ternal, as they project Uiemselves from the inner. As I 
gain knowledge one representation after another takes the 
form of the beautiful things I draw. 

d Do you mean tlut tilings in your degree are as real 
to you as the outwaxd objects in our state are to us f 

A, Can you not see that as loon as the life-principle 
in trees and flowers becomes external it is real to you, but 
is in fact no new creation. The painter, the sculptor, and 
the poet, as rapidly as they embody their ideal on canras 
or in marble ... I cannot express all I would, but the 
fact of their embodying any existing ideal, however high 
or low, awakens a more |ierfect life of conception deeper 
in the soul ; thus here as well as there the arts are living 
and eternal progreasive realities.** 

The clue to this may be found in the writings of more 
than one metaphysician, notably in Plato, Berkeley, and 
Kant, who treat tlie ** noumenon,*' or unseen cause, as the 
permanent reality, and the ** phenomenon," or material 
effect, as the transitory sppearance ; but it does not fall 
within our plan to enlarge upon it here. A further elud* 
datiMU may, however, be taken from the book above quoted 
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(" Matter to Spirit "), which will throw some light on the 
problem if only the reader will forbear to think of reality 
and materiality as interchangeable terms. In answer to a 
question as to how such descriptions of spirit-life are to be 
understood, it was written : — 

" I say that what such spirits write and reveal is what 
con only bo compared to looking through glasses that dis- 
tort They think they see, and when they are unable 
to find suitable words, they use what they think most 
analogous. Even on the lower regions of heaven there is 
no distress to the bodies of spirits. All their wants are 
spiritually supplied;* there are no chairs, no sofas, no 
temples, no canopies ; nothing, in short, that your limited 
language can describe ; and it is only a vain attempt to 
comfort the left-behind relations to write such things. I 
can give you no better idea of the state of the part of 
heaven where I am staying than to ask you to shut your 
eyes and think of the glo^ving colours of the sunset whicli 
have remained in your recollection. There was red, and 
blue, rather purple perhaps, almost green where the gold 
tinged the blue ... all these things have names on earth 
as colours; but the colours themselves, where wilt thou 
find themt Not in your tin boxes. . . . Thus heaven has 
its couches, its rests, its coverings, its comforts ; none neeil 
mourn for those of earth ; but attempt to name them with 
the equivalent of earth and the resemblance dies away . . . 
the words fail us as well as the ideas. A belief in the 
power of writing by spirits will increase as the world 
grows older ; and when once that has become more geneml, 
the spirits will be less afraid to say the truth, that of all 
heavenly things granted to spirit-life, none can be revealed. 
" I said that spirits far advanced in heaven were shy of 
beginning relations "with those on earth, and that numbers 
were waiting on the confines of the land they had left with 
* In the same senie that oar wants are materially supplied. 
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regret, ready to communicate under any name they oouU 
take to ensure attention. I alao said that numbers were 
occupied with watching the entrance on to hearon of spirita 
released from earthly bodies. You are right in helieving 
that the spirits have their bodies, and they spend ages» 
according to earthly calculation, in this friTolous, though to 
a certain extent interesting, occupation before they attempt 
their own roa«l upwards. For I must compare the ascent 
into the higher hc^aTon ... to a succession of hills, each 
summit revealing a higher grade of ascent This is, so far 
as I know, for I have only overlooked the beginning of 
the ascent myself. . . . Only those who learn content amid 
life's hardest lessons, or are constitutionally contented, begin 
s|nrit-life with any amount of life-happiness . . . Not idle 
content, however. . . . Spirits are always sure of being 
together when love has united them on earth ; and when 
spirits are awfully distant from one another it i» the fault 
of one or other of them. God permits union, but He does not 
compel it ; and the good, or the better — for many are lietter 
who cannot justly be called good — are able to go to the leas 
good. . . . There are occu(iatioiis and amusements in heaven 
suited to every spirit for their recreation, and a great many 
spirits do nothing at all for a long time after they come 
through death to heaven ; an<l if you wonder at thia, I 
think you will be still more Rorprised to learn tlut one of 
the most idle spirits of heaven is the one who writes by 
your hand ; and the cause is that the dissatisfaction of 
npirit-life is so great that there it a feeling of utter despair 
at the im)Kissibility of working into Mter life. But this 
diminifthoA nlowly, very slowly. . . . Then comes the wish 
Ui lie lM»tt4*r ; it ntmes quicker to some than to others ; . . . 
.iihI the mnipaniniiship i»f others is instrumental in awaken- 
ing; th<* wish, without whirh h«*aven is as the slumber of 
tho gmve. And there is not so much inaccuracy as some 
think in speaking of the sleep of desth ; but it is not s 

II 
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necessary condition of spirit-life, and there are some who 
pass at once into enjoyment ; for it is not enjoyment to be 
doing nothing, while the better are at once employed, and 
progressing into higher states of spiritual happiness." 

This, it must be remembered, is from one unpi-ogressed 
spirit speaking fi'om his own experience only. He calls 
his own objectless existence " heaven " because this is more 
pleasing to him than any other term, and if he does not keep 
back anything (which may l)e doubted), he is describing so 
many of mankind, natures weak and colourless except in 
pursuit of personal gratification, of no wilfully evil proclivi- 
ties, but as yet ignorant and ignoble. To understand the 
description fully it would be necessary to know the kind of 
thoughts in the questioner's mind to which it is a reply, as 
well as the force which the writer attaches to the words he 
uses ; for this is not a didactic message in which an effort is 
made to present the future life systematically, but a personal 
reply to a personal question, and cannot be taken as a full 
description even of the spirit's OAvn case. It would be as 
rational to conclude that what he says is applicable uni- 
versally as to obtain a letter of the same length from a 
Frenchman of unknown parentage and education, and thence 
to assume a particular knowledge of life in France. Nay, 
the latter would be safer ; for we know that in its main 
outlines human bodily life is the same in all lands, while 
as to the spirit-world we know nothing a prion, and it 
is only by the comparison of many reports given through 
truthful mediums that any ideas of it can be formed. 

Messages of i)ersonal affection are so common and so 
dear to the recipients that it is unadvisable to reproduce 
them. But they mostly dwell so much on the value of 
this present time for soul-training and on the evils of 
disputes and dogmatism that it is necessary to nioution 
the fact in the present connection. Whether their insist- 
ence on the sui^erfluity of any "creed" other than the 
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Fatheriiood of Ood and tho neoMsitj of love to mtn and 
of contUnt effort to see truth on all maiten, will be oon- 
•idered moral or immoral, will de|)end on the standpoint 
of the reader! Whatever may be thought of it, the fact 
isso.^ 

6. With regard to the messages which have been called 
didactic, as dealing generally with life and morals, it ia, 
so far as my experience goes, observable that in any circle 
that is not entirely frivolous or wonder- hunting they are 
always somewhat above the general level, though suffici- 
ently near it to show strong similarity. This, if we accept 
the statement that the spirits are but men and women not 
highly removed above their past lives, is intelligible enough. 
No sensible man speaks above the heads of his audience in 
this life, nor addresses them on subjects which they do not 
care for, but continues the conversation they may originate. 

The preceding paragraphs will have shown some of the 
many varied characteristics of the communications received, 
and the risks to which blind credulity is exposed. A more 
pleasing task remains — to give the geneiml tenor of the 
advice and instructions which have been deduced from the 
comparison of many communications. It is not intended 
here to touch more than absolutely necessary on what 
spirits say of tho future life, of the mode of inspiration, 
or of their methods of action, but rather on such parts of 
their teaching as strictly affect the conduct of the hearer 
and bear upon practical life, for this only pro|)eriy comes 
under the hea<l of morality. It is difficult tn give this at 
all fully .ind nt the same time in rcastinable compass, but 
the general view given of life and nature may be fairiy 
stated as follows— 

All lifo is ]triigrossivo ami involves development, and is 

* K.'j, * Huul t.> ."^oal" and ** Froin Ot^ thr T(»Mib, Uttif IW 
•new] Mmm«:«« fn*cii % HusbMd in Um 8|>irH U» a W»f« !« KaKIi.^ 
J. DanML iiL 
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therefore imperfect, for development proceeds from lower to 
higher forms of expression onder impulse from the power 
which expresses itself in and by matter. The purpose of 
the inanimate world is to subserve life, and the purpose of 
all physical life is to subserve character. Greater adapta- 
tion secures survival, and it is the business of each individual 
man to develop his powers here in healthy simplicity and 
to do his jmrt in bettering the world so far as lies in 
him, physically, intellectually, or morally. This can only be 
done by the improvement of the individual character, for 
a man's work is necessarily the presentment of hiniself ; and 
therefore, though personal advance is at once the means of 
the general development and the salvation of the individual, 
it must be sought, not as an end, but for the sake of the 
development of moral and mental faculty wherein it con- 
sists, for the purpose of doing better and more effective 
work in the world. 

There is no reward reserved for the righteous after 
death. This is but a figure of speech, for heaven and hell 
are states of mind, and are, on the one hand, the perception 
of God in and by His works, the deep joy of love and 
wisdom, strength, energy, and high purpose ; and, on the 
other, the exaltation of the lower nature to the exclusion 
of duty and helpfulness ; the Dead Sea fruit of animal desire. 

Evil is negation, limitation, perversion. It is the mis- 
direction of energy to ignoble uses of selfish impulse, and 
therefore it is the ignorance that misdirects and the limita- 
tion that is unable to perceive. So body is inferior to soul 
because more limited in all its faculties and perceptions: 
and soul to spirit, for soul (or mind) is the guiding principle 
of the brute creation, whose law is the internecine struggle 
for existence and the survival of the fittest, a law which is 
carried out without compunction or remorse. Soul, as such, 
is not capable of unselfish devotion; its perceptions are 
essentially egoistic. 
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The entering into conditions is the imposmg of limita- 
tions on life ; this is the meaning of conditioned existence. 
Heieditj and environment ore the limitations placed on the 
growing soul hy the consequences of remote and recent actSi 
and each act of ours goes to form a port of the environment 
that we moke for ourselves and for those about us» and of 
the heredity we transmit to our children. 

Man is a triune being, body, soul, and spirit, each con- 
nected with the other by the laws of causation, for all 
" body " is the expression of spirit through the agency of 
the animal life-power which m called soul, which is the 
expression in its turn of the inmost spirit which loves and 
wills. For this reason the perception of spiritual truth per- 
tains to the moral rather than to the mental nature. A 
man attached to sensuality or pride, and resolved to justify 
his ways, will in vain seek to grasp the purpose of life bj 
his intellect alone. The analogy with sight is perfect ; he 
who is determined not to change his attitude cannot see all 
round. To quote from one who sends his experience bock 
to us from tlM farther side : — 

^'As we observe the conditions of the body we have 
Nature on our side ; so if we observe the law of the soul 
we hsvc God on our side. He imparts truth to all men 
who oljserve these c<»nditions ; we hsve direct access to Him 
through reason and conscience. Through these chotineb 
and by means of a law, certain, regular, and universal as 
};Tavitation, God inspires men, makes revelations of truth ; 
for it ni>t truth as much a phenomenon of God as motion 
is of matter 1 Tlierefore, if God be omnipresent and omni- 
active, this inspiration is no miracle, but a regular mode 
of God*8 action on conscious spirit^ as gravitation on ub> 
Conor ious matter. It is not a rare condescension of God^ 
but a universal uplifting of man. To obtain a knowledge 
of duty a man is not srnt away outside of himself to ancient 
documents for the only rule of faith and practice ; the wmd 
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is very nigh him, even in his heart, and by this word he 
is to try all documents whatever." * Death is the casting; 
off of the outer envelope, and to the healthily developing 
l)orsonality the soul then becomes the outermost with all 
its appropriate faculties, of which the bodily senses are now 
the expression on the material plane, and spirit falls into 
the place formerly held by soul, while eventually a new 
principle nearer to the divine is developed in its inmost 
recesses, and takes the place which spirit proper now holds, 
the highest reflection of GoD.f 

For healthy development here the culture of spirit, soul, 
and body is requisite, each in its appropriate place and 
degree. A strong and healthy body is required because a 
frame enervated, worn, or diseased is not a fit instrument 
for mind, on which it reacts ; a trained and intelligent mind 
is needful because an ignorant soul can see the operation 
of the eternal love only in the distorting mirror of anthro- 
pomorphism ; and these both minister to the advance of 
the spirit, the real Ego which is to grow to the likeness 
of the Christ, the Archetypal ^Nfan. Self-indulgence tends 
to degradation, for it swamps the higher faculties in the 
lower, and imprints on the soul i^assions and desires which 
after death chain it to earth and involve more suffering 
and sorrow by enfeebling its i>owers. 

Forms of creed are of little moment, and are often, even 
when most seemingly diverse, the same truth as seen in 
different minds through the imagery due to national char- 
iicteristics or individual history ; but the key to life is 
right action, which develops in man the faculties whereby 

* Message (torn Theodore Parker, " Events in the Life of a Seer." 
B<i8ton, U.S., 1887. 

t This is rather an inference from certain teachings than a pro- 
position put forward as quite correct in its mode of expression. I 
believe it to be so best expressed and to correspond with a real fnct, 
but I have not heard or seen it quite so expressed by any spirit, and 
am myself responsible for the form of the statement. 
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he becomat nobly self-fofgotfal« and to expands his mind 
to ombrmce larger interests than make up the little selfish 
lives of the migority. The sympathy with others and 
the loTe of truth are the great safeguards, but to be of 
any personal ralue truth must be known and really per- 
ceived. It is better to see but a little, to know one-ddedly 
and imperfectly, than to profess the most perfect creed 
without understanding it and realising it Till the man 
understands that which he professes, truth is external to 
him and is not in his heart 

7. Such, in briefest outline, is the substance of "spirit" 
teaching as gathered from a large comparison of such wrilr 
ings, but it is not given as of authority, but commended 
to reason. Some, given through mediums who are also 
devout church people, are more Christian in form and less 
iconoclastic than the foregoing, but the form is never 
insisted on in either case, but the truth which the form 
enshrines, and this is always taught under the images 
which most appeal to the recipient Many of these teach- 
ini;9 arc published, and a quotation from one of the beat 
known is here added. It will bear out what is stated 
above : — 

"Religion, the spirit's healthful life, lias two aspects — 
tlio one pointing to God, the other to man. What says 
the spirit-cn*ed of GodI ... It does not recognise any 
need of propitiation towards this God. It rejects, as false, 
any notion of the Divine Being vindictively punishing a 
tranflgresMor or requiring a vicarious sacrifice for sin. Still 
\em iloes it teach that this omnipotent Being is enthroned 
in a heaven where His plessure consists in the homsge of 
tlie elect, and in view of the tortures of the lost, who are 
for rvrr excluded in quenchless misery from light an«l 
li«>|M>. No such anth^>p(»morphism finals any place in our 
crrt^L God, as we know Him in the o|ierattoo of His 
Uwn, is perfect, pure, loving, and holy, ... the centre of 
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light and lovo, . . . the object of our adoration, never of 
our dread. Wo know of Him as you cannot even picture 
in imagination ; yet none has seen Hiiu, nor are we con- 
tent with the metaphysical sophistries with which prying 
curiosity and subtle speculation have obscured the primary 
conception of God among men. We pry not. The first 
conception with you even is grander, nobler, more sublime. 
We wait for higher knowledge. You must wait too. 

"On the relations between God and His creatures we 
speak at large. Yet hero too we clear off many of the 
minute points of human invention which have been from 
age to age accumulated round and over a few central 
truths. We know nothing of the election of a favoured 
few. The elect are they who work out for themselves 
a salvation according to the laws which regulate their 
being. 

"We know nothing of the potency of blind faith or 
credulity. We know, indeed, the value of a trustful recep- 
tive spirit, free from the littleness of i)erpetual suspicion. 
Such is God-like and draws do\ni angel guidance. But 
we abjure and denounce tliat most destructive l)elief, that 
faith, assent to dogmatic statements, have |K)wcr to erase 
the traces of transgression; that an earthly lifetime uf 
vice and sloth and sin can be wiped away and tlie spirit 
stand purified by a blind acceptation of a l)elief, of an idoA, 
uf a fancy, of a creed. Such teaching has debased more 
souls than anything else to which we can point 

"Nor do we teach that there is a special and jiotent 
efficacy in any one belief to the exclusion of others. We 
do not believe that truth is the perquisite of any creed. 
We know, as you do not, the circumstances which decide 
to what special form of faith a mortal shall give in liis 
adherence ; ... we deal with religion as it affects us and 
you in simpler sort. Man — an immortal spirit, so we 
believe — placed in earth-life as a school of training, has 
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8inii»le duiiat to perfoim, and in performing thorn is pro- 
pared for more advoncod and progreieive work. He is 
governed hy inevitable Uwt, which, if ho transgresses them, 
work for him misery and loss; which also, if respected, 
secure for him advancement and satisfaction. He is the 
recipient of guidance from spirits who have trod the path 
before him, and who are commissioned to guide him if he 
will avail himself to their guidance. 

" He has within him a standard of right which will direct 
liim to the truth if he will allow himself to be guided to 
keep it iind to protect it from ii\jury. If he refuse these 
helfis he falls into transgression. . . . Tliis mortal exist- 
ence is but a fragment of life. Its deeds and their results 
remain when the body is den<l. The ramifications of wilful 
sin have to be followed out, and its results remedied in 
Siirrow and shame. The consequences of deeds of good are 
similarly permanent and precede the pure soul, and draw 
around it influences which welcome and aid it in the 
spheres. 

''life, we teach you, is one and indivisible; one in its 
progressive development, and one in the effect on all alike 
of the eternal and immutaUe bws by which it is regulatnL 
None are excused as favourites ; none ore punished roerct- 
Icssly for errors they were unable to avoid. Eternal Justice 
is the correlative of eternal Love. Mercy is no divine 
attribute. It is needlees ; for mercy involves the remission 
of a penalty inflicted, and no such rrmitsion can be mads 
save when the results have been purged away. 

** Pity in (fod-like. Mercy is human. We know nought 
of that sensational piety which is wrapped up in contem- 
plation to the neglect of duty. We know that Ood is not 
so glorified. We prporh the religion of work, of prayer, 
of adoratii»n. We U*\\ y«>u nf your duty t«» Oop, to your 
brnther. and to yourvlf — noul and binly alike. Wc leave 
to foolish men, givping l»liudly in tlie dork, tlirir curtous 
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quibbles alx)ut theological figments. We deal with practical 
life, and our creed may be briefly >mtten : — 

" Honour and love your Father, God > j^ ^ 

(worship) ) ^ 

Help your brother onward iu the \ j^^. ^^ ncitfhbour 
path of progress (brotherly love) . f ° 

Tend and guard your own body 
(bodily culture) .... 

Cultivate every means of extending 
knowledge (mental progress) 

Seek for fuller views of progressive 

tnith (spiritual growth) . ) Duty to self. 

Do ever the right in accordance witli 
your knowledge (integrity) 

Cultivate comniimion with the spirit- 
land by prayer and f recpicnt inter- 
course (spiritual nurture) 

'* Within these rules ai-e roughly indicated most that 
concerns you hero. Yield no obedience to any sectarian 
dogmas. . . . God reveals Himself as truly now as Ho was 
i-evealed on Sinai. . . . 

" You will learn also that all revelation is made through 
a human channel, and consequently cannot but be tinctured 
in some measure with human error. No revelation is of 
plenary inspiration. None can demand credence on any 
other than rational grounds. Therefore to say of a state- 
ment that it is not in accord with what was given through 
a human medium at any stated time is no derogation, 
necessarily, from the truth of that stotement Both may 
in their kind be true, yet each of different application. 
Set up no human standard of judgment other than right 
reason. "Weigh what is said. If it be commended by 
reason, receive it ; if not, reject it If what is put before 
you be prematiurely said, and you are unable to accept it, 
then in the name of God put it aside, and cling to auglit 
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that aatufios your toul and helps its onward progrew. Tha 
tinio will come when what wo lay before 70a of dirine 
tnith will bo valued among men. We arc content to waiti 
and our prayers shall join with yours to the supreme and 
all- wise God that He will guide the seekers after truth, 
wheroYor they may be, to higher and more progressiTe 
knowledge, to richer and fuller insight into truth. Hay 
His blessing rest on you ! " * 

8. In this teaching the militant aspect of Spiritualism 
is forced on us. One and all they deny any sacrificial 
atonement Not that it is necessary to shake the faith of 
those who have no doubts. If they in very truth have 
no mi^vings ss to ecclesiastical dogma; if the perfect 
creation by an omnipotent but defeated Deity, the Fall, the 
institution of blood-sacrifice till the coming in the fulness 
of time of a perfectly innocent Victim and His immolation 
to satisfy the justice of an offended OoD, seems to them 
a satisfactory solution to the world-problem, and if they 
can simply regard all adverse human discovery ss anta- 
gonistic to absolute truth finally revealed by God, thai 
is almost n proof that their knowledge must be gained in 
another sphere of existence. If they truly believe that 
evil is so abhorrent to the Deity as to need the greatest 
of sacrifice on His part to annul it and to raise man out of 
it^ their lives will lie right, they will feel acutely the sans 
ami evil of the world, they will love those who differ 
fn»iu them, and will do all that in them lies to help their 
brethren. There is no need to disturb such. But the 
massage is to the doubters and to the apathetic ; to the 

* Thtf, ADd Bach Bort aaUMMiieidly vriltMi, vill b« foond, tofi H iir 
with Um hUtury vl Um mcUiud of iu pmdiici*<«a, ia **8piril Tsacb* 
mK^" by tb« HaimI i*f ihv laU Mr. SuiaUm M«m« (** M.A.. Oiaa**X 
imUUhrtl by R. W. AlUn, 1&S3. Thu book .buw* ia Um yUi awS 
auuuMr Um cuoflici bHw««a ib« id«M ol Um mfdhua ta bis aonaal 
»taU ftod tboM uf Um ou«iBiaaicaUaf tpirit. 
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ono it brings solution, to tho other awakening. There 
must bo no cowardly shirking of difficulties by those who 
have received new light. It may be in the highest degree 
repugnant to stigmatise as foniiolly untrue the anthropo- 
morphic forms which are the only garb in which many 
minds seem able to realise religion at all, but there must 
be no disguising of what the spirits' evidence affirms and 
what it denies, no weak pretence that it does not differ 
much from the popular forms aftfCr all, because it is quite 
compatible with a view of them as images built up by 
generations of men to realise the eternal verities in in- 
telligible form. It is for hearers to weigh the whole 
evidence, scientific, antiquarian, and exegetical; to look 
round on the warring sects which each claim to be in sole 
possession of Thb Truth ; to -decide on the course that com- 
mends itself to their own reason, and to follow that with- 
out bitterness or fanaticism. It takes two sides to make 
any quarrel, and students of these things, whose watchword 
should be, before all others, Milton's maxim of free thought 
and free speech, need never allow themselves to be drawn 
into polemics. 

Nevertheless, the denial of the Atonement of Christ as 
a past event distinct from the birth of the Christ-life in 
each soul making at-one-ment l)etween it and God, and of 
the identity of Jesus with the Creator of the universe in 
any definable sense other than that He was filled with the 
spiritual power of God, that moral glory which encompassed 
nearly all His acts, and the [isychic power which manifested 
the creative energy working in Him, will be the theme 
round which the bitterest disputes will rage in the near 
future, when it shall be realised by the Churches whereunto 
this new doctrine tends. Again will be seen the spectacle 
of men contemning and anathematising in the name of tho 
Lord of Love; and, curiously enough, those who pay the 
least attention to the pi-actical precepts of the Scnnon on 
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the Motmt will be among the loudeet in crying ** Blaepbemy " 
on those who aaaert that the altruiem that it the founda- 
tion of that teaching it the only remedy for the eviU of 
competition under which the world ia now graining, and 
who attempt to put that altruiam into practical shape. 

9. That the idea of the vicarious sacrifice of the Ood- 
man is reaUy made the keystone of English popular Chris- 
tianity (though, except by a straining of the pbin sense 
of words that puts them at variance with His whole life, 
it finds no place in the teaching of Jesus) is abundantly 
evident Certain schools put, it may be sacramental grace, 
it may be the intercession of ^ry, it may bo innocence of 
life, it may even be personal effort, more in the foreground, 
Imt all agree in asserting that the Atonement was the 
purpose of Christ's life and mission. Take, for instance, 
the form in which our miisionaries place Christianity be- 
fore the natives of India, whose intellectual attainments 
compare favourably with those of our own young men, snd 
who, if less practical, are certainly more metaphysically 
acute. That it may not be thought that the case has been 
overstated, I extract the following from a tract which fell 
casually into my hands, entitled " Short Papers for Educatc<l 
llimlua," published by the Madras Press of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge : — 

''IV. The Results of the Examination. How anxious 
young men sre to pass the university examination ! And 
yet it is not so very important a matter after alL A man 
may be M.A. and yet a ytoot man, or in ill-health ; he 
may lose his dearest relations, and live a disappointed sod 
mijM*rable life. On the other hand, many men who have 
faile«l in their examination have led very happy an«l useful 
lives. Yet, in spite of this, how eager men are to |ia«sl 
What would it lie, then, if the results of the examination 
were more marked 1 If, for instance, every sutxeesful 
camliilaie received 100,000 rupees, and every unsuccetsful 
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candidate were sent to the Andaman Islands,* — if this 
were the case, with what intense anxiety would the students 
wait for the apjKinrancc of the lists, and with what eager- 
ness would they strain their eyes to see if tlioy were to be 
rich men or transported criminals for life ! 

'' What^ then, shall we say as to the issues of the Great 
Examination ? Those who ^tass it shall receive, not a lakh 
of rujiees, which must be parted with in any cose at death, 
if not before, and which even when possessed cannot make 
a man happy, but they shall receive Eternal Life. 

"Such will be the blessedness of those who i)ass the 
Great Examination — and what of those who fail? Hero 
again let us listen, not to man's word, but to God's. Hear 
what Jesus Christ says — the meek and loving Jesus : 
' Then shall the King say to them on the left hand, Depart 
from Me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and his angels. . . . And these shall go away into 
Everlasting Punishment, but the righteous into Life 
Eternal.' 

" Such are the solemn and momentous issues of the 
Great Examination— eternal life or everlasting punishment, 
endless happiness or endless woe. Since, then, this great 
examination is before us, the time for which has Ixjen fixed 
by God, and which may take place any day — at which we 
must every one of us be present, and give an account of all 
that we have done and said and thought and felt ; at which 
God Himself will be the Examiner, and the issues of which 
will be everlasting punishment or eternal life — surely it is 
of the utmost importance that we should all most earnestly 
consider the all-important question — 

* The Indian penal settlemfent : an amusing coiuuieiit on the 
writer*8 idea of the juatioe of Goi>. The blasphemy of imputing Nuch 
an intention to the Creator would not Hecm to have occurred to the 
worthy writer of the tract, nor to the Society for Promotinp: ChriHtinn 
Knowledge which published it. 
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" V. How to pMt iho Exuninaiton. 

'*At the uniyeraity examinationt there U onlj one waj 
of paming, nanielj, learning properly the appointed tub- 
jecta.^ But if there be the same inflexible rule at the 
Great Examination, no man^ woman, or child on the face of 
the earth could hope to paaa it, because we are all.iinnefa. 
\Vheo, therefore, the infinitely holy and just God examinee 
our actions, He will find that we have committed sins with* 
out number ; when He examines our thoughts and feelings 
He will find them even wone than our actions, for we 
often purpose evil we cannot carry out . . . How, theOt 
can any one hope to pass 1 Blessed be God's name, He has 
devised a way by which even the sinner may be accepted 
as righteous. He sent his own Son Jesus Christ into this 
world to live and die for sinners. Jesus took the sinner's 
pUce. He lived a |)erfectly holy and righteous life, and 
then, though sinless, and therefore not deserving death. He 
suffered <leath on our behalf and in our stead. 

**Now this glorious doctrine of substitution is God's 
plan whereby sinful man can pass the Great Examination 
of which we have been speaking. At that great day it will 
be vain to plead innocence, for we are all guilty. It will 
be vain to say that we are better than others, became the 
question is whether we are as good as God requires us to 
lie. There is only one thing we can da We must in 
this present life accept God's invitation and obey His com- 
mand, ' Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be 
saved.' We must cast ourselves entirely on God's mercy 
through Christ, snd trust in Him to save ua." 

It is true that a short |ianigraph is addeil, prubaUy by 

* How Urribto ma itxmj ua Umt bliiKlo««s to mhkh a t j ra lf csa 
rr«lao« niink * Men can p«ro»iv« thai *m wmrih U* Umm ihm A|ifM4aU4 
•qbjrcit U €m\y jmt^ bai to tvppivt Um (Ingaui ol %hm AUmrm^tA 
%hmj wUl art at aaofht th* primarj idcAt ol nnralitT. wliidl an* ■»«« 
tiabU thaa tli* bra%cm tk«ma»lv«a * 
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a kind of instinct for tnith, to the effect that true faitli 
leads to holiness of life ; but its logic is quite at variance 
with the main argument, for how lioly must a man be 
before the Great Examiner will consent to close His eyes ? 

Could there be a much lower presentment of the Father 
of Love than this of the Great Pedagogue conniving at 
"cribbing" on a grand scale in the case of all who, for 
various reasons, could not, or would not, learn the lesson 
of life? How can we wonder tliat the educated (or uu- 
educate<l) Hindus decline to forsake a reh'gion which traces 
its history for four thousand years, and whrnSTrmagmficwnt 
philosophy, which enthralled one of the greatest of mo<lem 
thinkers, a philosophy which presents an abundance where- 
with to satisfy the aspiring mind, for a theory so ludicrous 
as that of the All-Mighty and All-Merciful practising a 
trick on His own nature. 

10. This aspect of popular Christianity will be so strenu- 
ously denied by those who nevertheless assume it tacitly 
as the whole basis of their practical l>elief, that I cann(»t 
resist quoting from one who, himself an inspirational 
medium, came through death to life, and whose works 
now follow him — the cutting words in which he declared 
this same fact, that Christians, generally, give no thought 
to that life of the soul which is really all-important, but 
trust to vicarious sacrifice to make them other than they 
have made themselves : — 

" • But the object of the last revelation was not to reform 

the world, but to save it,' he replied. * Thanks, B , for 

having put in rather too epigrammatic a form, perhaps to 
please tliose who 1>elieve it, the most diabolical sophism 
that was ever invente<l to beguile a Church — the doctrine 
that a man can be saved by opinion without practice ; that 
a man's practice may be Iwid, and yet, Ixjcnuse his faith is 
good, his salvation is sure ; that he can, by such a miser- 
able philosophy as would disgrace the justice of the earth, 
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escape the just aenUnoe to be ixiaeod upon all his deeds. 
The retolt of to faUd a dogma mutt be a Church that tenda 
to atheism and that lores corruption. ... If these ideas 
arc not correct, Christianity will soon cease to exist eren 
in name ; but if they are, then it contains within it a re- 
generating power hitherto undeveloped whereby the worid 
may absolutely be reformed. I will venture to assert that 
tlie Christian nations will make no moral progress so long 
(IS they cherish the pagan superstition that religion consists 
in trying to save themselves by virtue of a creed, rather 
than to save others by the virtues of a life. . . . There is 
;i promise that greater works than these shall they do who 
lielieve. Why . . . have these works . . . never been 
attempted 1 Because people don't believe in the tremendous 
power of disinterestedness, and they can't face the severe 
training which the perfection of self-sacrifice involves. 80 
one set of 'worldly holies' regard all personal discipline 
as a tempting snare to be avoi<led. . . . Another set delight 
in a mild esthetic sort of training, to be performed in a 
|MH;tiliar costume acccmling to the oljsolcte cervmonial rules 
of A Church which is divided sgainst itself, and their works 
take the fatuous form of ecclesiastical high art . . . And 
then in iitrong contrast are those who train enough in all 
cimiicience with gloves, single-sticks, sculls, and suchlike 
appliAiices, snd whose work^ take the fonn of ... a 
^piu*nil jovial phiUnthropy. I nm not sure that iluy are 
not the most ho|)eful set after all ; they believe in sevare 
muscular training a^ necessary t^i produce great ph}*Bioal 
re«ultit, . . . ami they might be shown that the real plaoe 
for a Inccps is the will and not the srm« ; and instead of a 
bcMly ' as lianl as nsiU,' the chief aim of one's life shouki 
lie to bring one's spirit to that condition — haitl, be it under> 
stood, in the si*nse of being impervious to the influeocss 
which weaken and demoralise it — hard in ita resistanos lo 
th«' tyranny of society. It is only thus by remaining 

I 
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in tho world and yet resolutely refusing to concede a jot to 
it that ... it is possible to acquire the internal isolation 
and strength of will necessary for the achievement of these 
'greater works.* Depend upon it, the tosk of pcrfonning 
them is not hopeless because it seems stupendous. There 
are spiritual forces now latent in humanity i)owerful enough 
to restore a fallen universe ; but they want to be called into 
action by fire." 

Thus wrote Laurence Oliphant at a time when he was 
first ]}rought into contact with the transcendent reality of 
the i>sychic i>ower as exemplified in Thomas Lake Harris, 
aiul Wore ho had learned by painful experience that the 
l>068e8sion of spiritual gifts does not confer on any man the 
right to dominate the reason imd conscience of another, nor 
to command his iictions ; and that a medium may si)eak 
with the tongues of men and of angcLs, and have all faith 
so as to " remove mountains," and yet 1x5 under the dominion 
of spiritual pride ; may do mighty works ami have the name 
of Christ always in his mouth, and yet be none of His, 
and be utterly imrcliable as a guide of life and practice. 
He had not then learned the lesson whicli he afterwards 
declared well worth the cost to him of career, family, and 
worldly esteem — that theitj is not, and never can l>e, any 
[livotal individual on whom turns the salvation of man, or 
through whom final revelation can 1k5 made, but that to uve 
THB UFB of true disinterestedness is the only means of 
securmg that revelation in the soul which is enlightenment. 
In other woixis, though the perception of the supreme im- 
portance of the souMife over bodily comforts and prosperity 
may come through the intellect, the putting this conclusion 
into practice can only result from the strength of will that 
turns from the selfish enjoyment of the things of time 
and sense to a readiness to be utilised in the service of 
our brothers and sisters, in whatever form that service can 
be given. 
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11. It must DOW be left to the reader's judgment whether 
of these two systems is the likelier to exert s mortl foree 
on coYetous and sensual men and on frivolous indolent 
women ; the idea that an appeal to Christ at the last, when 
the body is racked with suffering or torpid from weaknesSi 
can avail to save from the natural effects of the sins of a 
lifetime, or the sure knowledge that the consequence of 
sin is decadence of soul ; that as in this life we see the 
drunkard's habit written on his face, so in that life every 
soul shall carry the open blazon of its erewhile secret sins, 
and that, under pain of sinking lower and lower, it must 
sooner or later, even with enfeebled powers, retrace its 
steps; must in the life lieyond see the terrible widening 
circles of sorrow and suffering which its own acts have set 
in motion, and must labour at the undoing of the harm 
it has done. 

Which is the stronger incentive to effort, the idea tliat at 
our entrance to the next life we are to be decreed ecstatic 
iMsatitude or Titanic suffering, and regarded as protagonists 
in the world's drama, cndurini; tlie vengeance or tasting the 
joys of the Almighty, or that wc are dimply scon as wo 
ARB, all our iK|Uslitl ambitions, self seeking meanness, imlo- 
lent M^lfinhneaa, or swiniuli sensuality Yxirc and open to the 
pitying disgust of the noble and the >>ravef Whether is 
more rAlrnlat«Hl to gi%'e |iatise to the selfish, the theory that 
tlMiN? wltom wc have wrt>ngetl, cnj;ro*NHl in praise or pain, 
have for^itten us and our doings, or the knowle<lge l>rod of 
oWrvation that the girl wo have lvtrayc<l, the family we 
liave ruined by our skilfully floater! bubble company, tbs 
rom|ianions we have enticed to excess, the men whose 
lives we have draggc^l into the mire by vanity and unfaith 
and ill-temper, are waiting with hearts Cfirroded with hatred 
to pursue us there till they too have learned that lesson 
of love to enemies which we have done our best to render 
harder t Whether is more deterrent, a hell in which no 
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ono outsido the nursery believes,* or the knowledge that 
the bodily desires cultivated in this life ore a fire in the 
disembodied spirit^ unquenchable save by an effort for 
which it has no inclination and barely enough |X)wer ; that 
the empty head and vacant heart can never be filled save 
by personal effort, by knowledge of the laws of growth, 
and by love for others ; and that paltering with the laws 
of God is impossible, for no refined and calculating selfish- 
ness, no doing good in order to save one's soul, can ever 
take the place of the sublime charity wliich sufTereth long, 
seeketh not her own, and rejoiceth in the truth 7 

Does it not appeal most effectively to all that is noble 
in man, urging him to leave his selfish terrors and manfully 
to Ijegin the work of reformation in his own heart, to know 
that Hate can only bo ended by Love, that the injunctions 
of Jesus to feci only regret at the misguided acts of our 
enemies is the only method whereby these enemies cmi be 
made friends, for they cannot bo destroyed in this life or 
in any other, as " there is no death " ? 

Which is the greater encouragement to effort, the idea 
that God will at some cataclysmal day set all wrong right 
and make a new heaven and a new earth, or that man is the 
appointed agent for the coming of the Kingdom of Gon, 
and that by his efforts alone can it be established? His 
soul is now the arena where the good and the evil strive 
together, and is also the realm of spirit in which that 
Kingdom consists, so that there can be no " salvation " for 

* And few iu it. I was told an aniusiug tale of a little child being 
taught by her elder sister of the awful penalty of " naughtiness " : — 
" What ! bum for ever — always ? " said the innocent sceptic. ** Yes, 
always ; one year after another, never ending," was the answer in 
hushed and impressive tones. " What I altcaytf and never be burnt 
up I " '* Yes, dear ; " — and then in an awe-struck whisper, " God 
keeps them from ever being burnt up 1 " To which the Voltairian in 
short frock and sash triumphantly rejoined, ** Then* I Doy*T believk 
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anj aptrt from the face, for the "new earth " can only be 
produced bj the renovated spirit of man which it shall 
reflect in iU Uwi, its society, its art, and its philosophy. 

And then, if these questions are answered against what 
seems to us the sequence of cause and effect ; if there are 
those who can, from honest conTiction and not from mental 
indolence and dread of change, think that the beliefs that 
have been summarised above are erroneous, let them by 
all means keep to their own standard — and live up to it 



PART II 

THEORY AND INFERENCES 



"Sdence !■ simply u higher devolopmont of common knowledgo, and 
if science is repudiated, nil knowledge mnst ho repudiated with it. . . . 
Men of science throughout the world subject oach other's results to tho 
most searching examination, nnd error w mercilessly exposed and rejected 
OS soon OS discovorod. . . . And still more conclusivo testimony is to ho 
found in tho daily verification of scientific predictions, and in the never- 
ceasing triumphs of those arts which science guides."— Herbert Spencer. 

" About twenty years ago, the fact that siugical operations could be 
performed on patients in tho mof<meric trance without their being con- 
scious of pain was strenuously denied by most scientific and medical men 
in this country, and tho patients, and sometimes the operators, wore 
denounced as impostors ; the asserted phenomenon was believed to bo 
contrary to the laws of nature. Now, probably every man of intelligonco 
ItoKeves the facts, and it is seen that there must be some as yet unknown 
law of which they ore a consequence. When CostoUet informed Roaumur 
that ho had reared perfect silkworms from the eggs laid by a nrgin moth, 
the answer was, S» nihilo nihil Jft, and the fact was disbelieved. It was 
contrary to one of the widest and IxMt ostabliMhed laws of naturo ; yet 
it is now universally admitted to be tnie, and tho supposed law cooscs 
to bo universal."— Professor A. '^w Wallace. 

r 

'* For he should persevere until he has attained one of two things ; 
either ho should discover or loam the truth about them (phenomena), 
or, if this is impossible, I would have him take the best and most irro- 
frngable of human notions, and lot this lie the raft upon which ho snil>> 
through life."— Plato's Phado, 

" Happy the man whose lot it is to know 
The secrets of the earth. He hastens not 
To work his follows, hurt by unjust deeds, 
But with rapt admiration contemplates 
Immortal Nature's ageless harmony. 
And how and whon her order came to 1k>. 
Such spirits have no place for thoughts of shame." 

— ErnirmKs. 



rHAlTER I 

MATTER AND ETHER 

*' Felix qai pnlait rtr^m mf^o#on« omtM 
Atqae mciiit omnia et inexormbile fat am 
Huhjecit pedihu*, Hrepitamqae AcherontU aTmri.** 

— Vbxoil. 

1. It it not strictly within tho province of th« narrmtof of 
frcah facta to fonn them into a connected theory. He beara 
hii witncaa to them irrespective of their credibility, whkh 
depends on the temper and knowlcd^ of hia hearera. But 
to be in |)osse«non of a large mass of unsorted facts lying 
loose in the mind, and to form no theory about them is very 
diHicult, and complete suspense of judgment is well-nigh 
impossible. Any person who is convinced of the existenee 
of unseen personalities, and of the high probability thai 
these are merely our forerunners acrosa the bofder, cannot 
but feel much curiosity to discover some kind of explanaitoii 
of facta which are our only clue to the conditiooa undet 
which they live. 

But to form any sort of theory worthy of the nana by 
in<licating the method of action of these strange manifea* 
tations of power is exceedingly difficult All that can be 
done as yet is to connect them with the normal experianee 
of life by suppositions which are supported by evidence and 
in harmony with physical lawa. The subject brisUes with 
|)erplexities ; it is not half explored ; and not only ao^ but 
another great obstacle to clear understanding is to be found 
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in tho usual careless use of language. Thus if it is Stiid 
that two masses attract each other with a force varying 
inversely as tho square of the distance between them, this 
may be understood either as a statement that a certain 
effect is perceptible, or as a theory that the force is 
resident in and inherent to the said masses. It is often, 
nay usually, impossible to find out what minds who have 
never trained themselves to accuracy of thought and diction 
really do mean, and when dealing with disembodied minds 
equally untrained, acting through it may be still more igno- 
rant mediums, it is yet more difficult to get at the idea 
under the forms in which it is cloaked. The same difficulty 
obscures the speculations of antiquity. Thus when Thalcs 
asserts that all bodies are compounded of earth, water, and 
air, the ideas present to his mind were prol>ably not of 
chemical composition, of which he knew nothing, but of the 
solid, liquid, and gaseous states for which he uses these 
words as ideograms, and he probably meant that all matter 
coidd exist under these forms. 

In dealing with transcendental subjects it is most impor- 
tant to use words in their strict sense only, and some educa- 
tion in exact physics is essential to any comprehension of 
that which lies beyond. We must proceed from the known 
to the unknown, from the physical to the psychic, and too 
much care cannot be taken to discriminate between facts 
and inferences. The general reader may at once abandon 
any hope of being able to apprehend the true nature of the 
phenomena so long as he is unable to realise that, by what- 
soever chemical or mechanical devices, it is entirely beyond 
human power to call into existence the smallest particle of 
matter or the minutest amount of force. All that man can 
do is to change the form in which cither is manifest^ and 
though this may involve the one Ijecoming impalpal)le and 
invisible and the other quiescent, neither can l)e created or 
destroyed. For instance, when a paper is burned, all that 
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ii really deitroyed ii the Tisible mmterial foniL The lab- 
stance of the paper may, if the heat ia eufficienti be entirely 
converted into invitiblo vapour and gaa: its conatituent 
elementa baring paaeed into the gaaeoos state, their form 
ia changed. But they are not destroyed. Similarly with 
the forces of cohesion and chemical affinity which held the 
pi^Mr together ; they have been converted into heat or are 
still resident in the products of combustion, but they have 
not been annihilated any more than the matter has been 
annihilated. 

So when motion is arrested that motion is converted into 
heati whether it be the motion of a railway-train, where the 
quantity of motion is so large as to show visible sparka 
under Uie braked wheela, or that of a fly impinging on the 
window-pane — the amount of heat generated is exactly 
equivalent to the amount of motion arrested. 

This fact is called the Law of the Conservation of Energy. 
Energy is the power of doing work, of altering the state of 
anything in nature. A weight raised has work stored up 
in it ; so has a heated object, or one charged with electricity 
or magnetism. Force, in its relation to external matter, ia 
energy in process of transfer ; it is that which doea work, 
and the measure of any force is the rate at which the work 
is done or tends to be done, the rate at which the weight ia 
lifted, the boiler heated, or the electricity produced. The 
Law of the Conservation of Energy declarea that no force ia 
ever destroyed ; it is merely transformed into another kind. 
Thus water in a reservoir may turn a wheel, which may run 
a dynamo furnishing electricity, which may be put to varioua 
uses to supply light, heat, power to run machinery, chemical 
force for electro-plating, and so on, but there will always be 
a quite definite amount of electricity consumed correapond- 
ing to the definite amount of heat, light, magnetism, or 
chemical energy produced. This truth of the Conservation 
(»f Energy must be thoroughly understood before any inteUi- 
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gent view of psychic or of physical phenomena can he 
gained 

When a welMcnown face appears in the air and vanishes, 
this looks like a creation and disappearance of matter, but 
is not necessarily so any more than the formation of rain 
and snow from invisible water vajwur. When a heavy 
object is raised or some other phenomenon occurs involving 
motion without any apparent means of its communication 
to the thing moved, energy is expended which must como 
from somewhere.* But there is no ground to assume that^ 
because the source of the energy is unknown, it is con- 
trary to nature or that it is unknowable. Here, as always, 
the method of knowledge is experiment, and the patient 
examination of the phenomena will assuredly put the clue 
in our hands. 

2. There is one preliminary generalisation which can be 
accepted as a guide with a high degree of certitude. It is 
called the Principle of Continuity. This is not easy to 
explain, for it is not, like the Law of the Conservation 
of Energy, one that can be proved experimentally, but is 
rather that universal experience of mankind upon which 
the value of all experiment depends, the constant fact that 
precisely similar effects follow precisely similar causes, and 
that each effect has a necessary and proximate cause in 
actual contact with the result 

The whole of human knowledge, both exact and practical, 
depends on this being true. If, for instance, any possible 
reaction of the hydro-carbons which form the bulk of our 
food could produce arsenic, no case of poisoning coidd ever 

* The profound exhaustion uf the medium after many phynical 
phenomena certainly seems to point to him as the source of much, if 
not all, of the energy expended. Where the matter of " inaterialiitn- 
tioii '* comes from it is less easy to infer. For some astfrnnding df- 
scriptions, and the obvious inference from them, the curious reader 
may refer to ** There is no Death," by Florence Marryat (Mrs. Ross- 
Church), p. 112, 5th edit ; Griffith, Farran, & Co. 
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lie proved. If mctaU prepared from the tame ore with 
equal cans by the eame prooew tamed out eometimes pore 
and sometimes alloyed, commerce and engineering would 
be hardly possible. 

The principle that the same causes always produce and 
are necessary to the same effects is one which, though the 
Tast sweep of its general application is not easy to grasp, 
is nevertheless so fundamental to human intuition as to 
be universally believed, and .ar (unlike other "beliefs'*) it 
fulfils the oidy criterion of genuineness, it is universally 
nctcd upon. 

The Principle of Continuity may be illustrated by any 
phenomenon soever. Thus, to take the instance of a town 
lit by tho little glow-Umps now coming into general use. 
The filament of carbon in the lamps is raised to s high 
temperature by reason of its resistance to the passage of 
the electric ** current^" resistance always causing the arrested 
flcctricity to be converted into heat The electricity comes 
fnmi tho motion of a steam-engine; the steam-engine da- 
rives its motion from the expansion of water iutu steam 
by heat ; this heat is transformed chemical ener^ due to 
ihc combination (»f the carlum and gases of the ccxd with 
air; the cool derived this Ucked-up store of chemical 
cncr^^y from the sun which shcme on the forests in the 
niomiug of the world ; ami the sun derived its cner};y fcum, 
let us nAjt the falling together of cosmic mssset of whose 
|ireviou» history practically nothing is known. But a his- 
tf»ry it is certain there i^ and each event in tlie chain is 
strictly continuous to and dependent on those that precedt 
it, U>th OS to c)uantity and nature of the effect proilueed. 

Now it will bo seen how this generalisation umleriies the 
Law of the Conservation of Energy. It is the ttatemeni 
of energy as a real thing flowing through the universe of 
matter. For every step can be tracwi by which the aolar 
heat and light ruappear in the lam|«. It is true that not all 
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of it 80 reapi)cars. If Uio coal could liavo tlio whole of iU 
hoat applied to the water in the boiler, none 1)eing lost in 
hot smoke and radiation ; if the steam could bo reconverted 
into cold water by giving up all its motion to the engine ; 
if the engine and dynamo had no friction ; and if the wires 
liad no resistance to the electric current, then the whole 
of the solar energy stored up thousands of years ago would 
be converted into light and heat in the electric lamps. As 
it is, most of the energy is wasted at each step, but this 
waste in no way affects the principle that each event in the 
chain of production is exactly referable, both as to kind 
and quantity, to that which went before. This includes the 
losses ; for at each step the amount of loss can be accurately 
measured, and tlie sum makes up the exact equivalent of 
the chemical energy of the coal. In each of the phenomena 
the proximate cause can l)e stated l>oth quantitatively and 
qualitatively.* 

3. A study of physicfj, however, soon reveals the fact 
that it is not among visible effects that continuity is to 
lie looked for, but only among causes. When linq)id solu- 
tions of, say, cliloride of sodium and nitrate of silver are 
mixed, and a heavy white solid is produced from the two 
clear liquids, tliis is an event which to sense is not continu- 
ous to the pre-existing forms ; or when a large 8un-si>f)t is 
reported from the observatory, whose instruments show 
it as an oiitburst of glowing gas compared to whicli 
earth's wildest cyclones are gentle zephyrs, and all tlie 
telegraphic instniments of three continents are convulsed 

* It may here be observed how crude are the physical inethods on 
which the nineteenth century plumes itself — that our best engines can 
only convert into motion about 27 per cent, of the energy of their fuel, 
and of this motion about 70 per cent, is wasted in the coils of the 
dynamo, in friction, as well as in heating the leads and the lamps 
themselves, the light-vibrations being a bare 3 per cent, of the total 
power. 
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in nugnotic tympailij, theao look much like bretches of 
oontinuitj and actions at a distance. But the chomist 
knows that the appearance of the precipitate is strictly 
continuous to the two facts, that diver has a stronger 
affinity for chlorine than for nitric acid, and that chloride 
of silver is insoluble; and in the light of the physical 
discoveries of the last thirty years, anticipated hy the 
insight of the despised mystics from the earliest times,^ 
tlicre can be no doubt in any trained mind that if the 
other were absent which places tun and planets in contact 
as surely as by an iron bar, no effect would be produced on 
earth by any solar changes. 

Giro is also necessary to avoid associating continuity 
with duration. Tlie explosion of the charge in a cannon 
aii«l the flash of liglit when the shot strikes an armour- 
plate ore brief experiences, liut the one is strictly continuous 
to the chemical affinities locked up in the fiowdcr, and tlie 
other to the energy (»f motion arrested. Mere duration 
has noUiing to do with continuity or discontinuity, which 
deals wiUi the chain of caunes alone, and the suddenness 
or unexfiectccbiess of any appearance, whether of a precipi- 
tate, of a magnetic storm, or of a visitxint from the unseen, 
is no evidence of a breach of continuity. 

The overwhelming weight of evidence leads to the con- 
clusion that action at a distance without a transmitting 
medium is impossible. All the positive testimony of the 



* *' KhAsdof^A UiMtBlOuuir vi. S* 3 : ** ThU wlucb w lb« I 
ocM fill/ Without A Mo*od, tboofbi— Majr I b« wumj, say I ffw foctk. 
It tviit (octh Firv (TryM), •l*ewlMr« MpUiMd m Ethmt (4Mm), of 
wliich Anr ift the nuuiifettAliuA." Thcro mn m&mj sttdi ^mitiaa. J oaf 
StiUing, k*;! ft cotttory Wlurv Roiclio&bftdi mnI R«aif«<rd, mmd a hmm- 
drrd jtmn bofon Gruv« %md Thtimmm, tftjrt :— ** Llflil, okctfkiijr, 
■MfBoUftOi. fftlvftatc mAtlor, mnI otkor mf^ to b« oU oao mmd %km 
•OHM bod/ under difforvat modiScaikiM. Tbfti Uglit or HWr b tiM 
•iMMat whkli oocittMU momi (tpiHt) mnI body, ftad tiM ufuiMmaX oad 
■mUHaI world*, tofvtbor.** 80 ftko ] 
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conturios points one way, and if wo consider the general 
human inability to conceive of the transmission of motion 
from one body to another * without a transmitting medium 
in contact ^vith both, and are firmly resolved that belief shall 
follow evidence, it is impossible to resist the conclusion that in 
all cases of seeming action at a distance, whether of gravity, 
electricity, magnetism, mesmerism, or will-power, the medium 
for the transmission of the energy will sooner or later l)e 
found, and with it the proximate cause of the phenomena.! 
The converse of this view is magic, which involves the 
paralysis of reason by shutting the door on any attempt 
to explain either mothoil or purpose of action. This is 
the ready explanation of the savage (both primitive and 
civilised) for every effect whose cause is to him inconceiv- 
able, and the " explanation " is always announced as final ; 
the thing is either the fiat of God or the machination of 
the devil, as suits best with the prejudice of the speaker. 
This " explanation " is l)eyond reasoning ^vith ; it does not 
deal in causes ; and the idea that charms and incantations 
can find gold, confer health, foretell the future, and blast 
enemies ; or that rites, observances, and beliefs can remove 

* It should b« borne in mind that all influence is motion, whether 
of the molecules or of the mass. 

t It is not U* be forgotten that the whole of this argument i-ests on 
the aiwumptinn that tlieru in no interruption in that orderly succession 
of phenora'fna or their cuijics wliich are termed laws of nature. This 
position hns been attacked by denioni»trating tlic fallibility nf induction, 
and Babbage*8 machine has been brought in to show a change of law 
after a vast cycle of phenomena. But the conclusion reached cannot 
be upset by any proof that the law may change for aught we know to 
the contrary, but only by the clearest pnxif that it does change. The 
conclusion can only be dcfeatrd by showing one undoubted fact neces- 
sarily involving a suspension of law ; but this demonstration has nevor 
been given. We seem here perilously near the old abyss of miracle as 
infraction of law instead of miracle as fact due to unknown or spiritual 
causes ; but the difference between the two is just this«, that the one 
givus a foothohl to reason and the other does not. 
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aim and cliap«)l evils, or, in a word, can produce reaalta with- 
out iitnctly causing them, helong one and all to the msgietl 
category, and denote that temper which, having ported with 
till! crtteriiui of tnitli, can no longer tell wliat to belieTS or 
to disbelieve, and actually fears the infliction of the mosi 
terrible |ienalties by the Divine Father for the use of man's 
honest reason. Even here, however, human nature has 
asserted itself, and given an explanation of magic by the 
intervention of "genii," "devils," "fairies," or such-liks, 
a hypothesis that mixes up true and false and makes eon- 
fusion worse confounded. 

Rejecting, then, tbe no-reason involved in the tuppositioii 
of final action without a means of transmission of pow«r, 
and that of energy created for the occasion, and holding to 
the evidence of the senses that the phenomena detailed in 
Part I. actually do occur, we must look for the channel of the 
flower (lisi»layed, not merely for the intelligent cause one stsp 
reraovr«l, but for the method whereby these act on our senses. 

No erne con be long in contact with these things without 
lierceiving the close analogy that exists between many of 
thciii and the hypnotic facts recently established, as well 
a« lietween these latter and electric an<l magnetic effects ; 
while the intimate fiart played by heat ami light in sons 
of the manifestations has already been glanced at This 
suggests the fiossibility at least that all these things ars 
connected by some common mode or modes of action, and 
also makes it clear why any attempt to understand the pro* 
Mcnis involved must !« preceiled by some knowledge of lbs 
four great forms of energy known as heat, lights electricity, 
and magnetism, and of the medium by which they act What 
this iiiMium is we shall now endeavour to show. 

4. To Yicgiu with, it is not matter, if this be defined m 
that which it seitanible int4) the onlinnry chemical elements. 
Flxiieriniont tliows that all objects in nature, except meUds 
.mil such others ss are already elements, can be split up 

t 
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into other constituents, known as elements, which arc thir- 
teen in number.* All these, besides the properties that dis- 
tinguish one from anotlier, have certain properties in common 
— extension (or mass), viscosity, colour, chemical combining 
power, and atomicity, irrespective of whether they be solids, 
liquids, or gases at ordinary temperatures and pressures. 

The common properties above named are distinctive of 
the elements as being matter, and are therefore shared by 
their compounds also. Some, such as certain gases, arc 
spoken of as being colourless, but this only means in small 
quantities; all matter has some colour, though it may be 
very little, just as the thinnest hydrogen has some viscosity. 
Every one of the elements and every compound, that is to 
say, all matter, has these properties. 

But with heat, light, electricity, and magnetism we enter 
on quite a new order of things. Tliese are unmistakably 
real, but they have none of the properties by which matter 
is defined, except perhaps extension. They are not, like 
the elements, inconvertible, but can readily be changed into 
one another. They cannot bo isolated; heat without any 
hot object or magnetism without any magnetic one are 
unknown. They have therefore been thought of as mere 
properties of matter, but this vnll not quite do, for they 
come through interplanetary space, where no matter is. 
They permeate matter freely in most cases, but when they 

* Edward Frankland, D.C.L., F.RS., "Lecture Notes for Chemical 
Students." Weight is not included, because, though it appears to be 
inherent in the masses weighed, this is by no means necessarily the 
case. Weight is the force with which a given mass is attracted 
earthwards. In the complete absence of any other matter in the 
universe one body would have no weight, but it would still have 
mass ; so that weight is a relation between two or more bodies, not 
a property of one alone. It is the measure of mass at the surface 
of the earth, and is hence commonly used as the equivalent of mass, 
but when we buy a pound of butter we don't want as much as will 
exert a certain attraction, but a given mass or quantity thereof. 
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do (and all mmiter is trangptrent to one or other of then) * tte 
maai and weight arc unaffected ; a hot pound of iron weight 
neiUier more nor lose than the same maaa coldt and the 
■une ia true if it bo charged with magnetiim or elec- 
tricitj. Tliey can and do occupy the aame apace at the 
aame time, and are not excluded bj the denaeai •ubatancea. 
The influence of matter extends only as far as ita own 
boundary planes, but heat and its cognates radiate in all 
directions. Neither are they stopped by the moat perfect 
vacua, which some of them pervade as freely as they do 
ordinary matter, a fact which can bo proved either in the 
laboratory in miniature or seen in nature on the grandest 
scale, for it is well known that at quite a small distance 
from the earth there is loss air than in the most perfect 
vacuum that can be nuule ; and heat, light, magnetism, and 
|ierhape electricity paas freely from the sun to the earth^t 

* Thw glAM it opaqtM to eWciricH/, timiis|iMeal to light tad ImaI ; 
aU Betala am opaque to light mhI trmBsparmi U* rlrciiidty ; alaoti 
all rahHanoM are traaeparvoi to magoetisia ; while oihere, eoeh •• 
mek-eali, are almoet opaque to h«at while traaepareal to light. 
Towmaiine ii the oddest of all. for it allowa uoly half the lighl to 
paee, three ▼ihraiiooe which are ia oae plaae aoly, etoppiag all the 
tiaaerrrte wavee. 

t Thie fti Bot to eay thai theee ageaU paee frooi the eaa to the 
earth ms tmdL Light h iavWhle eioepi ia ooojaaetloa wHh Batter, 
perhape rsoept with eolid matter. If aaj oae doabto this, lei hiai 
hore a hi4e ia the thatter of a darkeoed rons, eo thai a beaai of 
eaalight aiay elrtaai throogh. The lighl wUl thea he eeea hj the 
daet ia the ray. Now hold the caiokeleee (leaie of a cpiril-laiap is 
the ray, aad denee t^cn^ of appartatly Uack BBoke wUl he eeea. 
Theee are dae to the horaiag «p of the BMiee la the htmm, leaviag 
aothiog to leaeot the light, aad therefore pvodaesi^ Naftare'e d t e p eel 
black. 80 **epinte** toll ae that the iaterMeUar epaeee woald be to o«r 
•eaeae oold aad dark. It ie qaito poeeible that the la ng y etreaai- 
iag froai the eaa aiay be coarer i ed lato the furaw aader whkh wa 
kaow it at contact with the earroaadiagB of earth, aad thai eirery 
eae of theee forme <4 ■a ng y ii, like gravity, of the aaSaia of aa 
tatoractloa. 
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As the first two certainly, and the second two probably, 
are vibratory in their nature, and as action at a distance 
without a connecting medium has been ruled out of court 
as magical, it must 1)e inferred that all s\}aco is filletl by 
some medium closely related to these four forms of energy. 
This hypothetical substance is called the Ether. That it is 
frictionless is evident from the unretarded motion of Uie 
planets in it^ but it has inertia or something like it^ because, 
among other reasons, to start a current of electricity requires 
some (though a very little) time. 

The same conclusion, that there exists an ethereal medium 
which transmits heat and light is arrived at by another 
series of facts. Light is a vibration in two planes, as is 
revealed by the polariscope, and a ray may be represcntcil 
in section by a Greek cross + , of which the horizontal and 
vertical lines are each one plane of vibration. This double 
vibration is transmitted through the atmosphere and through 
interplanetary space alike at the unrealisable speed of 
185,000 miles per second. No material substance is found 
able to transmit vibration at anything like this speed, and 
there are absolute mathematical reasons why it is impossible 
that it should do so. Also, no fluid can transmit cross 
vibrations at all ; it can transmit motion in parallel planes, 
but not in two planes at right angles. To do this a sub- 
stance having a certain rigidity is required. There must 
therefore be something other than matter which brings the 
solar and stellar light; and the existence of transparent 
matter of all kinds, solid and gaseous, in which light travels 
at near the normal speed, shows (i) that all transparent 
substances must be freely interpenetrated by the ether, for 
this ether within them is alone capable of carrying the 

* 3 X 10^* centimetres per second, as accurately as can be measured 
(Fizeau, Michelson). These experiments were in air ; that the same 
speed prevails in space is knovm from the obsr-rvations on Jupiter's 
satellites, by comparing the real and the visible times of occultation. 
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light) and not the gliat or other tahetaiiee within which 
the light is carried ; and (a) that the ether moat ^om&m a 
certain rigidity. Thia rigidity haa been cakulated by Lord 
Kelvin on about 1 9,000,000,000th part of the rigidity of hard 
•tool We are forced therefore to the concluaion that to be 
transparent to light a lubatance muat be interpenetrated by 
the light^^arrytng agent, and aa light ia convertible into 
heat, magnetitm, &c, thia appliea equally to aubataneea 
called opaque. 

Let ua then think of the ether aa ''of a oontinuoua 
frictionlen medium poaseaaing both inertia and rigidity.** 
" We have to try and realiae the idea of a perfectly oontinu- 
oua, aubUe, incompreaaiblc aubatance pervading all apace and 
penetrating between the moleculea of ordinary matter, which 
are embedded in it and connected to one another by ita 
meana. And we muat regard it aa the one univeml medium 
by which all actions between bodies are carried on. Thia 
tlien is its function — to act as the transmitter of motion 
and energy.** • 

5. Yet another chain of experiment and reaaoning leada 
Ui a similar result Speculation haa from a very early time 
Yiecn busy with the constitution of matter. That matter 
has a grained structure of not infinitely small dimenaioos ia 
proved by the 8e|iaration of white light into ita constituent 
oulours when refracted thnmgh a prism (for if homogeneoua 
all wave-lengths would be equally affected), by the (^le- 
nomena of capillarity, and by thoee of contact electricity. t 
The atom is a logical ueoeaaity, fur finding experimentally 
that water, for instance, consista of oxygen and hydrogen, 
if we could take a drop of water ami continuously halve 
It, a limit roust lie reached (graine«l structure Wing proved), 
when the next division would separate it into its component 

* Prol««»nr Ob««r Lodfv, *' MnOmi VWvt »i EkcUfoky.' p. 339; 
l AMtdam, 18S9. 
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Iforts ; that is, when the smallest possible mass which is yet 
Avater has been itsached; and there is ample experimental 
proof that the elements liave a definite though very small 
unit of chemical combination, which is called the atomic 
weight. 

The early conception of the atom (Democritus, circ u.g. 
400, and Lucretius, d.g. 99-55) was that of a hard grain, 
round or variously shaped, and this has more or less kept 
its ground in spite of the obvious difficulty that the only 
limit to the possible division of such atoms must be the 
theoretical delicacy and power of the supposed dividing 
instrument, for there can be nothing so hard or so small as 
not to be divisible by suitable means. In other words, the 
hard atom of finite size yet indivisible is a breach of con- 
tinuity. It was reser\'ed for the genius of Sir William 
Thomson (now Lord Kelvin) and James Clerk Maxwell, 
aided by the researches of Helmholtz into the kinetics of 
vortex motion in an incompressible frictionless fluid, to 
perceive that the atomic facts may be explained by friction- 
less incompressible substance and by vortex motion in it. 
lie showed that all the properties of the atom except 
gravitation (which may very likely prove to be rather a 
proi)erty of the surrounding medium) may be represented 
by the vortex ring. 

A vortex ring as it is known in ordinary fluid, such as 
air, is a portion of the fluid separated from the rest by 
having a rotational movement impi*essed u|K)n it. Of course 
such a ring is invisible, fur it differs from the surrounding 
air in nothing but its rotation. It can, however, Ijc made 
visible by adding smoke to it, and it is then seen to be 
revolving rapidly on its circular core as an axis, as well as 
being in direct forward motion as a whole. 

Such a ring, of whatever size, is a true atom (a, privative 
particle, rcfivcu, I cut) ; it cannot be cut, for the knife passes 
through it without dividing it, the ring wriggles past the 
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Made. NevertheleM it behavM like a solid body, and •ink- 
ing against a wall, will rebound and oecillate. Such inioko> 
rings can be readily made by friction between the air and 
the sides of a passage through which it is driven, and are 
often seen shot out from the funnel of a looomotire or the 
bore of a cannon. Produced by gaseous friction, such rings 
are rapidly brought to rest by the same cause, going slower 
and slower till all their energy is rubbed down into heat 
by the surrounding air. In a frictionless medium a vortex 
ring could not be started by any method known to man, 
but once started, it could not be stopped except by an act 
similar to that which called it into being. It need not bo 
a simple circle ; it may be elliptic, wavy, like a figure 8, or 
even knotted, though it ia impossible to make most of 
these forms experimentally. 

That motion may be made to convey the sense of solidity 
is easily shown ; for a moving belt driving machinery is rigid, 
while the same belt at rest is not, or a flexible circular tube 
full of water becomes stiff while the water is in motion. 
Further, the vortex ring may shake or vibrate as a whole ; 
or it nuiy change its siso by contracting and dilating ; or it 
may change its form, as from the elli|ise to the circle and 
bock again ; thus giving examples of four different co- 
existent methods of vibration — ( 1 ) as a whole when it 
n*bounds from a wall and shakes, (3) perpendicularly to its 
axis of translation, contracting and exfianding ; (3) from a 
close or knotted form to an open one and back ; (4) about 
its cireular axis or core.^ It is evident that theao motions 

* UoUl thi* UkMry h— Ura Intthat UUmd mkI il cm l» eottAJvallj 
aAmcd tbAt fttomi m« r«*ft«z ria^ mnI moH BMrrly tkal tWy pro. 
bmkAf may br, it will b« prvmattirt io mj mhrnH X k wm diffvf^oi mott«<M 
mmj rvprrttMil. lUit m mi illtiaUmliiici only, it maj b* mmI Ibat Um 
roUtioa which makm Um riaf «o«ld u pc i— al tolidilj ; ilt tim ihm 
|ihyik*l tUU uf Um budy (Maid, U<|«id, or fSMoot) ; IW foca ol IW 
riaf («*p««i« kaoUtd, 4c.) its eh«miaU prop^cUM ; Um wt fxHw m 
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may have others suixsrimposed upon them, and such motions 
may possibly connect the vortex atom with all those pro- 
perties which arc known to be modes or varieties of 
vibration. In short, the modem theory of tlie elementary 
atom put forward by high authority in the scientific world 
as the most probable one is of a ring of impaljiable ether 
which becomes perceptible to the senses by its motion ; in 
other words, that matter is a union of substance and force 
mutually interacting, and therefore that the withdrawal of 
motion from so-called solid matter would mean the with- 
drawal of its properties, and its consequent lapse into the 
impalpable unseen. 

6. But strange and fantastic as these explorations of 
science will seem to those who are accustomed to regard 
matter as a final fact and its properties as inherent^ still 
more remains behind. Light is found to travel more slowly 
in denser substances than in less dense. It traveb slower 
in water than in air, and slower in glass than in water, 
tliough its speed in glass is far in excess of anything the 
glass itself could transmit. Not only so, but whereas light 
of different colours (/.e., different wave-lengtlis) seems to 
be transmitted through the free ether of space at the same 
speed, this is not tlic case with regard to its travel in dense 
bodies like glass or water. It has already been shown 
that it cannot be the glass or water that transmits light, 
but the ether within them, so that the facts above noted 
show that the ether within these bodies is somehow in a 
different state to that outside. It must certainly be less 
rigid than free ether or more dense. Fresnel thinks the 
latter, and that distinguished physicist has put forward 

expansion, its heat ; its to and fro motion, ciilonr ; mtition about iU* 
core, magnetism ; while electricity and gravitAtion would l>c i»hcnt>- 
mena of the surrounding medium, the one sheared into plus and minus 
electricity (to foUow Professor Lodge's suggestion), and the other due to 
diminished ethereal density in the neigh bi mi rhood of matter. 
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the hypoUmit that some of this ether tt entani^eil as it 
were in the atoms of matter, and ia, to to tpeak, ^ bound * 
up with them. 

Tliat aomcthing of the aort it the caae it prored by 
another experiment If there ia actually ether bound up 
with matter, of course when the latter is moved its ** bound " 
ether must move with it, and the light alioukl be tiana- 
mitiad through the moving matter faster or alower as the 
mass is receding from or approaching the aouroe of light; 
in fact, light, like sound, should move fsster with a stream 
than against it With water Fiieau proved ex penmen tally 
that this is, in fact, the case ; light does, in fact^ travel 
faster with a stream than against it Thia experiment has 
boen repeated by Michelson with the same result, proving 
that the ctlier inside matter is actually in a different atate 
to tliat outside.^ 

The phenomena of colour, otherwise inexplicable, are 
elucidated in the same way, and tend to prove the existence 
of bound ether. Coloured light, as is well known, consists 
of vibrations or waves ranging from 4x10^^ vibrations |ier 
second (rod) to 7 » 10'^ vibrations per second (violet). 
There are othere Ixtth faster and slower, which the photo- 
graphic plate can register 1»ut not the eye, and as these 
ct>luur- waves travel faster or slower through bound ether 
occonling as they are short or long (r«., more or le« of them 
f«r inch), tliey can be sorted out by this property. A 
prism of glass is in effect a |»nsm of bound ether, which, 
retarding the short waves more than the long onea, and 
therefore liriuling them more out of tlieir course, separates 
the colours. When a ray of light falb 00 such a prism, its 
different wavclen^hii are ^rteil out as shown in the rain* 
liow. What is it that causes these differences of wave- 

* Profr«»r l^\^, "M*«irni Vi«w« of KWctndt).'* %o whhA IW 
rmdt k rvf^rrvd f<ir r^rj InUrM^Um^ a»Uili oa tlito Mott tott i n l ipf 
«ib|«A, sad tn wbkb Ibt sbo«« parsfraplM art lavfalj iwWiiiad 
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length in the ether f Simply this, that every elementary 
atom has its own particular period or frequency of vibration, 
just 08 each tuning-fork has its own tone. The vibrating 
atom communicates its vibrations to the free other outside, 
and a minute ray of coloured light is tlio result The more 
of the substance the greater the amount of colour. From 
the sun all wave-lengths arrive together, producing the 
sensation of white light Colour in external olijects is 
simply their power of reflecting the particular rays to which 
they are attuned, so to speak, just as out of an octave of 
tuning-forks each will take up its own note out of a chord 
sounded on an organ. All these phenomena tend to show 
the existence of a universal ethereal substance, which 
under one permanent modification is tlie cause of matter 
itself, and under transient modifications, of its accidental 
proixirties. 

7. The view that is gaining ground among scientific men 
is, then, somewhat as follows : — The origin of matter is not 
by creation ex nihilo^ but by evolution; by the action of 
unknown force on pre-existing substance. This substance 
is not broken or interrupted by masses of matter, but per- 
vades them, and is, compared to matter, homogeneous, or 
at all events vastly more fine-grained, and is not a lluid 
properly so called, Y)ecause it has rigidity. It is like a iKjr- 
fect fluid in being frictionless, like a solid in being some- 
what rigid, like a gas in being exceedingly penetrable. 
Tlius it combines some of the properties of solid, liquid, 
and gaseous substances. It has been compared to an elastic 
jelly devoid of friction, and this perhaps conveys as fair an 
idea as possible, but no analogy can be at all complete, for 
until impressed with vortex motion, it dificrs from matter 
8U0 genere and belongs to quite another order of existence. 

Portions of this ether have, it is not known how, been 
impressed with vortex motion, and are now atoms of diverse 
sorts and sizes which could only be ilostroyed by an applica- 
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lion of the force that called them into betngi and of these 
all matoriol objecU arc built up. In them are entangled 
otlicr portions of ether, to which other obsenreil properties 
of masses of matter are due, and by means of all these 
properties tho universe becomes perceptible to human senses^ 
Yet other portions of this substance round about the earth 
and planets are in simple ribratorj motion carrying energy 
radiated from the sun, which energy is manifested as heat^ 
light, electricity, and magnetism. Ether is the medium or 
carrier of all energy in and to matter. There can be no 
doubt that the properties of tlie ether are of a Tery high 
order, and comprehend much for which matter has no 
analogues ; and as we are now in face of a new order of 
existence, tlicro can Ije no reason to suppose that as a whole 
it must be less complex and its variations fewer than those 
of the small jiart of it that is diflercntiated from the rest 
by vortex motion and by us called ''matter." 

It is im)Missible to do justice to the whole weight of 
evidence for the existence of tlie etlier in the very brief 
sketch here given. The nature of proof for an alleged 
unseen entity must always lie cumubtive, and a theory 
must be t^^^ted by the number of facts which it sets in 
order and explains. Suffice it to say that the foremost 
minds in tho ranks of science |>eroeive that this theory 
iiitruduces order and method among very diverse phe- 
nomena ; that there is every reason to believe that the 
electric fluid is Init one motle or vibration of the ether ; that 
li;;lit in the same vibration but of a different wave-length, 
heat aiioUier, and magnetism yet another; that the only 
hofic^ful attem|>t at an explanation of gra\*ity runs on the 
same hnesi, and tliat tlie hyfiothesis |ierceived as neces> 
sary by Newton/ that mastermind, whose insight almost 

* Nrvton. in hU C^rM* appmawl U> lh« ** Ofitieka,'' Mky% - 
"Qm, iS. If In two UU cjrliadHoAl vmmU uf {Ims lavvftwl, tve 
littW thmmommimn b« m i p ^ii d td •• m aol to ' ' ' 
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amounted to revelation, has justified itself more and more, 
standing the tests of two centuries of unparalleled pnigress 
ill physical science, till it is now Uie rccciveil solution of 
many problems, and, like the Copemican tlieory in the past, 
it is daily receiving confirmation from fresh facts unknown 
at the time of its inception, and is more and more seen to 
be a necessary consequence of the principle of continuity. 

the air be drawn out of one of these veneli, and these vessels be 
carried out of a cold place into a warm one, the thermometer in vacuo 
will grow warm as roach and almoHt as soon as the thermometer that 
is not in vacuo. In not the heat of the warm room convey«*d through 
the vacimm by the vibrations of a much subtiler medium than air, 
which, after the air was drawn out, remained in the \*acuum ? And 
is not this medium the same with that medium by which light is 
refracted and reflected, and by whose vibrations light communicates 
heat to bodies . . . ! ... And is not this medium exceedingly more 
rare and subtile than air, and exceedingly more elastick and active f 
And doth it not readily pervade all bodies ? And is it mtt (by its 
elastick force) expanded through all the heavens 1 

** Qti. 21. And in passing from them (the planetary bodies) to great 
distances doth it not grow denser and denser perpetually, and thereby 
cause the gravity of those great bodies towards one another, and of 
the parts towards the bodies ; every Ixvly endeavouring to go from 
the denser parts of tlie medium towards the rarur ? And thotigh the 
increase of density may at great distances l>e exceeding slow, 3et if 
the elaHtick force (pressure) of the medium be exceeding great, it may 
suffice to impel btMlies from the denser partK of the medium towards 
the rarer with all the power which we call gravity. 

*' Qu, 22. May nut planets and comets and all gross bodies perform 
their motiims more freely and with less resistance in this ethereal 
medium than in any fluid ...?... And may not its resistance be 
so small as to be inconsiderable ? Fur instance, if this .£ther, for ho 
I will call it, should be supposed 700,000 times more elastick than 
our air, and above 700,000 times more rare, its resistance would be 
600,000,000 times less than that of water. And s«» small a resistance 
would scarce make a senniblc alteration in the motions of the planets 
in ten thousand years." 

Latin edition of the '* Opticks." Abridgi?«l from the f|Uotation8 <»f 
Professor LtMlge. 
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We ttand io-dtLj in thia podiion : — That Science, though 
not at yet folly and unreeervedly accepting the viewa of 
the constitution of matter above set forth, haf neverthe- 
lofli iiasaeil the boundaries of materialism and onlmittod the 
high iirobobility tliat matter is a dual entity compact of 
inTisible intangible substance and diflerentiating force, and 
that to this latter it owes all the properties whereby it is 
apparent to the senses.^ 

This amounts to no less than an admission of the soul 
of matter, for it means that the whole physical universe 
is conditioned by, and draws its laws from, an unseen uni- 
verse which is not matter, nor evident to the senses of the 
material body. If tliis can be soberly claimed for inanimate 
thingK, is it on absunl demand for the animate f 

ft. Simultaneously with the advances on the physical side 
above glanccil at, a great series of experiments have been 
made from the psychologic or biologic side ; and after being 
ridicul<rtl for half a century, mesmerism has, under the new 
iioino of hypnotism, passed into the region of scce|ited fact 
As yet, indecil, meclical men hesitate to do more tlian classify 

* Tb« nd nrnuM ol Meningljr w mclmire np^rimvnU i» thU lo 
rihrfvial vibraUoo* oc wavc-lenftlM of 

.ooaoia to .000,016 ioebM am «1im cbMsioal tm ttgy . 
.000,016 to .000^ ojo ^ liffct 

? to jranli mmJ mil*^ „ olwlridty. 
If thmm rwolt* Mv onrrMt, iho vbolo prublMi i4 tlio Irieiliifirti m 
of eoerfjT vorks dttwn to ihit :— Giv«a Hbrrt^ wmv»*WfiftlM nl <«• 
kii»«l, V* trAfuform ihroi withoot low iolt* MioUier ktw!. Mid whrm 
th*t probU-m it cotnpWWljr •idtvd mvffy »ill Iw cuaiwrtlUr IhIa 
dark h«at. enid H(bt« ek^Cnctty. or al«4l••i^ witlmvl any pnrtkm brii^ 
•amaltancotady ouQvvtiod tsto Mijr ui thmm but lb* tttm wbkb li m 
dotlrcd In |imdvet. 

In tbr lt%inf nqpaiMB Ihmm tfm— for m — t o w do mtimmlly nocvr; 
ei4«J li|;bi, ^•r iimIaaot, it pr«*doood by maay inarcU, mnI m wifipfMit 
M vill. and 10 lb* •Uciric ovl vkdricity is tisilarly pcv^haopd dif««llj. 
TbM ««i«ild vi|*UiB, too, wbjr aU ••trfj b mmmmtiHf i«lff««v«fUbliL 
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their observations in this new field, partly from landahlo 
scientific caution, partly from inl)rc<l materialism and re- 
luctance to admit soul (mind) as a real substance and as the 
source of both growth and healing. This seems to arise 
in great part from a misconception similar to that of the 
Ptolemaic days. As it was then assumed that the earth 
and the heavens were in some way antithetical and not 
part of one great universe of matter, so it is now assumed 
that mind and matter are in some way antithetical and 
not parts of one great universe of 8ul)stance. 

The phenomena of hypnotism have been studied with 
every scientific care to secure reliable results, and all the 
particulars which follow may be taken as thoroughly sub- 
stantiated. 

The hypnotic states, their causes and symptoms, arc 
classified by medical men as follows * : — 

1. The first stage, the Lethargic Under sensorial ex- 
citement, fixed attention and gaze at one object, by heat, 
by a steel magnet, or by the mesmeric pass, there is pro- 
duced a series of symptoms of which the lethargic is 
ordinarily the first Tlie eyes of the patient are closed, the 
face is expressionless, the body relaxed, the limbs flaccid 
The mind is dormant, the patient in no way responds to 
spoken suggestion, the blood-vessels are dilated, and the 
apparent volume of the body increases. A steel magnet 
held a little way from a nerve or muscle excites it locally, 
so also does friction or heat 

2. The second stage is the Cataleptic. This may be pro- 
duced by continuing the mesmeric pass, by opening the 
eyes of the lethargic subject to the light, or by the applica- 
tion of a steel magnet to the epigastric region. The sub- 
ject is now open to "suggestion" by the magiietiser, the 
brain is partially awake, but the personality is in abeyance, 

* *' Animal Magnetism," Dn. Binet and F^r^ Trttbner's Sc^Series. 
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oe thinks and acU ti the will of the operator, he ia inaenaiblo 
to pain, 80 that a aorgieal operation can he performed on 
him unfelt Hit limha will remain for a long time rigid 
in any poeition in which thej maj he placed, the extended 
arm taking a quarter of an honr or so to drop to the side.^ 
This rigidity may he ended hy verhal tuggeetion, or hy a 
gentle electric current applied to the limh. Catalepsy may 
he limited to the right or the left half of the hody, and 
in inch cases the application of a steel magnet tranafen 
the catalepsy from the right to the left half or vic§ Mrsrf. 
Cataleptic patients are exceedingly open to snggestion; 
not only will they then and there ohey the mesmeriser, 
but an action can be suggested to them to he done after 
awakening, in some cases as much as six months after: 
though unconscious of the suggestion, they will, when the 
time comes, perform the act Not only mental hut physical 
effects can he produced by suggestion, stigmata, a Mister, 
cutaneous eruptions, &c, being produced under the hallu- 
cination and by the simple conviction of the patient If 
the cataleptic patient is left alone the phase passes off ia 
sleep. 

5. Somnambulism is the name given to the third sti^e. 
It is not readily producible in all subjects. In those who 
are susceptible it is produced by continuing the pMsea, 
rubbing Uie scalp, or breathing on the oatalepiie subject 
He becomes exceedingly sensitive to impressions of ail 
kinds except those of colour. Si^t, hearing, and touch 
are greatly quickened, and he may continue either quietly 
sitting with closed eyes, or arise and walk about showing 

* It b toaMttaMs ■■wrtfd bj ihom who Iiav« wwwt pttfnfud thttm 
•ip gri— a to tluU tlmnUliaa pUjs a on— idtrabU part ia Un ai. Tbcaa 
wko ihiak this eipUaalioa of %h9 calaUplic ilaW a phiaribU at aiay ba 
lavttfTd to ttaiid with aa viImmM ana for a <)aaritr of aa Woar. Tva 
•Hi of 9fhjgmognfh%9 tfadag* takaa by Dta BmmI aad FM <4 a trvt 
and a tiaialalivd oi i i l tp ti o a^y bt < 
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no outward symptoms of hypnosis, but in either case 
still under the power of the operator. He can, however, 
rcHist suggestion to a certain extent (which varies with 
different suhjects), and c;ui justify and invent reasons for 
an action, criminal or otherwise, done under suggestion. 
Memory is greatly quickened, the patient remembering not 
only his past life, but also previous mesmeric sleeps and 
their events, but on awakening he is entirely oblivious of 
all that took place while under influence. 

Occasionally the mind of the somnambule escapes from 
the control of the mesmerist, and passes into conditions 
which the Paris school regards as abnormal to the hypnotic 
state, but which appear to be simply clairvoyance, when 
the bodily senses are in abeyance and are superseded by 
the soul-senses for a while. The doctors, wliile setting 
aside this latter condition for furtlicr study, freely admit 
tliat the three states above descriljed cover only a part 
of the phenomena observable. Hyi)nosis in all grades is 
facilitated ])y rei>etition, and a ixiculiar attraction to the 
magnetiser is a frequent accompaniment of rejieated mes- 
merising.* 

9. These are well-established facts. It Avill have l)ecn 
noticed that electricity, heat, magnetism, and light are all 

* Enough has been said to show any intelligent perwm the danger 
of f ubmitting to casual experiments in willing and hypnotism. If all 
persons were healthy and ttrong-willed this danger would perhaps be 
bat slight, for resolution, a mental refusal to surrender the will, or the 
entering upon a train of thought, can, so far as I am aware alwa>t<, 
prevent the influence bein;; established. But weakness of will and 
want of principle are theniselvcs diseases of the present time shown by 
the prevalence of neurosis and hysteria, and in the case of the sensitive 
organism of ev<:;n a healthy woman the harm done may be incalculable, 
for it is quite unknown to what extent suggestion may In* transmitti-d 
or how long it may last. The irregular jiractioe of hypiiotlKui hun 
already been made ytentxl in France and Belgium. Knlightened public 
opinion and a knowledge of the p«)SKibilities of iUi niittuj«e must be our 
wiff guard in England for the present. 
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de6niiely oonneciod with the production, dungo, and i^ 
moTal of the ttaieft, tnd remembering that theee are now 
demonttrmted to be forms of the ether, there it every 
retion to think that the mechaniam €d tbeae eo^aUed 
occult phenomena will be rcTealed when the nature of 
that lubttanoe ia better undenUxxL To eay that hjpnoaia 
U merely a ttate of torpor induced by fatigue of a nenre- 
ccntre does not cover enough of tlie facta to warrant ita 
Using called a theory. 

The magnetic action of one perMm on another may be 
illuitrated at follows: — An ordinary unmagnetiaed tleel 
Ijar can be ahown (at may be teen in any text-book 00 
magnetism) as consisting of infinitesimal particles which 
are already magneta. In the unmagnetiaed bar all theee 
molecules face at random and very little or no magnetie 
effect is apparent But by stroking the bar with an already 
formed magnet it becomes magnetised (more or less accord- 
ing to its constitution) and the magnetic particles now faee 
n>und one way, and if the Ijar is |ierfectly magnetised 
all contribute to the same result Nothing, liowever, has 
left the stroking msgnet, nor has anything been ailded 
to the new magnet, only the forces resident in the latter 
liave been directed A certain amount of energy has beau 
expended >»y the operator, but after the experiment the 
utroking magnet is not weakened. 

The hrnling and mesmeric fiower may lie similariy illus- 
trated. It is not intende<l to assert that the hiiiuan Ymdy 
is compo«^l of magnetic molecules of the same quality as 
those of the iron liar, \n\i that the regular |h>larity of the 
living body may >« shown in the same way. The idea it is 
intendetl to express is, that in illness the animal magnetism 
in irregular and aelf-destructive, whereas in health it is 
n*gular and caM>|ierant ; ami just as tlie degree «>f magnetism 
oummunicateil to the steel bar depended both on ita quality 
and on the power of the stroking magnel« ao the huaaa 

L 
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subject whoee magnetism is ill distributed will be moio 
or less alTeeted by the healing power of the mesmerist 
according to his own recej>tivity and to the energy of the 
operator. It must be once more repeated that tliis is 
but an analogy drawn in order to show that mesmeric 
healing may be as strictly a natural process as the magne- 
tisation of a steel bar : it is not meant to assert that the 
two processes are identical or that the illustration is an 
exact representation of the facts, though it is strikingly 
borne out by the healing effects; and it is noteworthy 
that sickness in the operator renders him a useless instru- 
ment, just as no magnetism can be regularised by steel 
which is not already itself magnetically regular. 

That the analogy, however, is well founded, and that 
there is some very close connection between animal and 
steel magnetism, is shown by such ex^Kiriments as those 
of Reicheubach, in which the sensitive was able not only 
to draw aside the com|>ass needle, but also to magnetise 
a steel l>ar.* 

The same analogy will help towards the understanding 
of hyimotic coiiti-ol. For consider a steel magnet and 
a simple piece of soft iron in contact. The magnet has, 
strictly sjKjaking, no attmction for the iron itself, but 
only for the contained magnetism, t which it faces round 
all one way or iiolarises, thereby turning it for the time 

♦ Vide " Tranwjendental Physics," trantl. C. C. M&uey, p. 2$. It 
will b« considered retrograde by some to quote Reicheubach, but even 
at this risk I would be permitted to observe that though conclusions 
may, at any time, be superseded by fuller knowledge, experiments are 
not An effective experiment can never be out of date. 

t That this is so may readily be proved by the fact that one piece 
of irou of given size may be much more attracted than another of the 
same bulk. If the attraction were simply* proportioned to the masses, 
as in the case of gravity, there would be no reason for this variation, 
nor for the fact that there is a magnetic saturation point beyond which 
a piece of steel cannot be magnetised. 
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into a mignet It '* coniroU," in fact» the magnetim or 
soul in the iron, and erery Tariation in the atrength and 
qualitj of the polarising magnet ia faithfully reproduced 
in the teoondary iron. Now if thought be an ethereal 
ilitturbance propagated in or by the animal magnetaim» 
the similar polariiation of two organiimt might go far 
to explain the transfer of thought between them ; though, 
again, it is not to be imagined that any simple inorganic 
material like iron or steel can reproduce the complas 
conditions of an animate body. As an illustration it 
will serve, though the actual detail of what does occur 
can only be reached by long and careful experiment and 
much sifting of results, and, as has been mentioned be- 
fore, there is no reason to suppose that the modificatiocis 
of ctlier are fewer or simpler than those of matter which 
make up tlie varied world presented to our senses^ This 
fiossibility becomes highly probable when we remember 
that what we call our senses are simply the report of 
iien'cs correlated to certain vibrationa, and that many 
vibrations are known to exist of which our senses give 
no re|)ort. 

Nut less striking than the analogy between organic and 
inorganic magnetism is the resemblance of automatic writ- 
ing antl sfieaking to the hypnotic facts. This suggssU 
the explanation that bi»th are really siniiUr phenomena* 
only that, instead of the operator Wing visible, he is (at 
least tometinies) in the unseen, and tliat in all such cases 
the sensitive is mesmerise«l, either in fiart, as when the 
ann writes automatically independently of the lirain, or 
wholly, as in trance and iwnonating controls, when the 
medium speaks in the personality of the controlling spirit^ 
whose "msgnetism" causes the changes which the ads 
and words of the medium involuntarily follow. 

Similarly, in the cases where phenomena purely aulo> 
matic are presented ami perceptions of the '*sub>liminal 
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consciousneas " are brought to the surface, it is not un- 
reasonable to infer that the power displayed is simply 
that receptive faculty of the soul by which, like the re- 
ceiving instrument in the wireless telegraph, it gathers up 
vibrations unperceived by the normal consciousness ; and 
that these soul-senses may be dimly felt by the outer per- 
sonality when it gives itself time, amid the whirl of outer 
life, to pause for intro-cognition. 

10. Let us now turn to " the spirits " themselves for evi- 
dence as to their methods of operation, and compare their 
statements with the results and analogies of experimental 
science. This has been fully done by "Allan Kardcc" in 
France about i860, by the method of automatic writing. 
Many other observers in other countries have obtained 
similar replies on this head, and it is remarkable, to say 
the least of it, tliat explanations widely separated by time 
and place should be in such close agreement with each 
other and with physical discoveries then not yet made, 
and some very little known. The statements may be sum- 
marised as follows : — 

Tlic spirits declare that they themselves and all thai 
exists, including soul, spirit, thought, and even emotion, 
is substantial (in the sense that all that is consists neces- 
sarily of substance), for substance only can have any 
attribute or can cliangc its state ; that there is an all- 
|)ervading fluid which tliey liken to electricity; that 
tliis is capable of great variations, and may be more or 
less akin to material things. It is, they say, the pre- 
existing substance out of which all matter is formed, 
and in its normal state it bears the same relation to 
their present invisible bodies (that is, to soul) as matter 
does to the animal body, and is one form of that of 
which animal magnetism is another. It has much higher 
properties than matter, and, being all-pervading, is used 
by spirits to move material objects whose " pores " it 
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fUli. It can be percaired bj faealtm which are of the 
•ame order at itaclf, hut not by any faculiiea which be- 
long to the material order, such at bodily tights hearing, 
and touch. When a table oioTet it it not raiaed by 
inrimblo handt, but being permeated by the magnetie 
influence, it acted upon by a meant of which our only 
phytical analogue it electrical or magnetic attractioii. 
Noverthcleiia, the ditembodicd cannot, at a rule, act directly 
on the fluid in the material object without the addition 
of an onimalitod or ritalited variety of the tame fluiil, 
ilrawn from a peculiar organitm which can tenre at a 
link Iwtwoen the ethereal operator and the groat matter: 
til it oipuiitm it called the medium. 

Tliis ia, no doubt, tomewhat obtcure. Perhapt what m 
meant it tomething of this kind : that the liberated 
■oul can act directly only c>n another toul, but not on 
matter, or even on the bound ether within matter, with- 
out employing " animal magnetism *' evolved by human 
biHliet, and it it this which the intermediary or medium 
suppliea. Tlie animal magnetitm polaritet the ether ia 
the inert matter to be moved, cauting attractaont and 
repultiont, and all three, the unteen power, the medium* 
and the liound ether in the inert liody, act together 
under the impulse of the fint named. 

The explanation of matcrialitation or vi«ible phenoaeiia 
(»f the 7th clatt (Chapter I.) is rather more difficult, and 
has given rise to all kinds of curiout tfwculatinnt, such at 
** ptychoplaAm,'* *' nerve-spirit,** A'c ; that the medium throws 
off a highly material form of elBuvium which it worked up 
by the "npiritt" preeent into a condition toch that they 
mn enter into and animate it for the time lieing. Varioua 
onsideratiomi, such as the extreme solidity which tone 
matrrialisations can, it seems, assume, tell strongly againal 
this notion, Init it is noteworthy tliat the intelUgeiMes do 
•peak of drawing somewhat from the medium fur sych 
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manifestations, that they say that the co-oporation of 
several spirits is generally required, and that tbcy hand on 
Uie material whereby they manifest from one to another 
in order successively to appear under forms visible to onli- 
nary sight 

But several experiences are decidedly against this as a 
final solution. The reader may consult the experiments 
of Professor Crookes, F.R.S., and the very solid materialisa- 
tions there chronicled, \vith the precautions taken by the 
writer to assure himself of the validity of the results. 
In one case (reported in "The Medium nnd Daybreak," 
December i6, 1892) some sitters cut off and retained a 2)iece 
of the drapery in which one of the forms at the stance 
were visibly presented. At the conclusion of the sitting; 
a small piece of woollen material was found to be missing 
from the medium's petticoat ! Stay a moment, all scoffers 
who are about to cry out that here is proof positive of 
imposture ! The garment was of thick striped material, 
the abstracted portion of the veil was much larger and of 
thinnest woollen gauze, so that the quantity of stuff in 
the missing piece and that of the portion cut off from the 
veil seemed about the same, which, if the account given is 
trustworthy (and names, place, and date are fully statctl), 
would seem to show that the material had l)een actually 
removed from a very ordinary source and worked up 
into new form. The remarkable evidence of Mrs. Ross- 
Church (Florence Marryat) at p. 112 of her book, " There 
is no Death," as to the actual shrinkage and coma 
of the medium while materialisations were in progress, 
would, if substantiated, leave no doubt that in sonic 
cases at least matter is actually taken from the medium's 
body, impossible as this may seem. But this matter is 
far too important for the evidence of any one witness or 
of any dozen of witnesses to be considered entirely con- 
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clusiTo, notwiUistAnding any conTiction of their tniUifiil* 
ncm, nml much moro Teriflcaiion it here required.^ 

Qnita at attounding to oar preteni oonceptiont of the 
poMiliilitiot of matter are the occnrrencet which hare been 
placed in clattet 5, 7, and 9 of Chapter I., and the attempi 
to explain them at all teemt almott hopeleta. The onlj 
hintt of a eolation are — (1) that the tying of a knot in an 
open cord would bo at impoesible to beingt living in two 
dimentiont of space onlyt at the tying of a knot in an 
cndlcet cord teemt to nt who live in three dimentiont ; and 

* SnrpriM is oftra CTp rm id thai Um ■pinto* «xpUaalloii ol tbtlr 
methods b ti looM and uBacMiiiiftc ; aod this ti aalunU till it b i«- 
membrrod tluU tb«y oui geiMndly oolj om for evprMfkio Um vordt 
An<l idraa wherewith the medinm's brain U ttorvd. Now rappnefaif 
that there art a hundred well-deireloped medtonii In Rnflaad hi a 
popalatioa ol forty million, and aay two thoneand perMNie well twrmd 
in physics ; then there woold be one medium to foor boodred thnwd 
person*, and the probability of his betnf also a setentifte man, already 
inAnite*iinalIy small, b still farther reduced by the fad that the lafft 
inajurity of medinms are women. When ednoatioa deab Icee with 
dca<l langnages and more with things ae they are, and the law* i4 
natnre and habito of nbeerration and iafereoee are toofht to eeavj 
b^iy and girl in the land, temperate rsasoaing o« theee amtters will 
be m<ire poeeibte than it b now. There b, moreoeer, no rf son aft all 
t*i aseome that spirito hare a greater aoqvaintanee with their phyiiei 
than we har« with oors. All eiperfenee gnee to prove that the dmaft 
called death confers no soentiAe knowledge on those that nndeego H^ 
bnt of coQfse thb does not inealidata their evidence, which b gnesrasd 
by the same principles as In life, that are reliable witnessee as to Ihsir 
own ss nes • perc e pt i ons thoogh not as to infsrencss. Therefore Ihsir 
answers ssay well be as lorse and inaccurate as our own. Ask IIm 
average man or woman for an esplanation vt the s im pl es t physieal 
phenomenon, such as rain, and see if the reply b more correct tkaa 
those of the spirits. Let It be rememberrd. Ion, that the one spiski sf 
w«U- known thing^ whereas the other speaks of thbigs for which Iks 
very words are often wanting in the language of hb henrrrs. 

t See an eicvllent litUe book. ** Another World,** by A. J. ScheisM ; 
Swan, Sonneoschein, 4 Oa, iSSS. Abo ** Tbfus^th.** by Mr. W. 
T. Stend. 
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(2) that in purely chemical experiments matter docs seem 
to penetrate other matter, and even to disappear in it* As 
a circle would appear a perfectly closcil space to a hein^ 
conditione<l by two dimensions of space, but seems to us 
an open one, it is just (lossible that access to the interior 
of si>aces which seem to us alisohitcly closed may Ije due 
to fourth dimensional jwwers, which arc no more really 
mysterious than the thi-ec dimensional, and do not involve 
any real intcrpenctration of matter by matter. It Avill be 
sul)6equently shown that the fourth dimension may pos- 
sibly 1x5 more accurately referred tcj substince than con- 
Ridere<l as an axis of measurement in space. Two things 
are remarkable in Zollncr's ex})eriments — ( i ) that the sub- 
stance apparently (xissed through another is heatctl in the 
process (which seems to i>oint to arrest of motion of some 
kind or tlie breaking down of some resistance), and (2) 
that the concealment from sight cannot a])})arcntly l:\st 
very long. AMicther the converse is also true seems more 
doubtful. In any case, the statement that matter can be 
croaUnl or destroyed, whether for a few seconds or |)er- 
manently, must not be received without al>8olute mathe- 
matical proof, all possibility of collection of previously 
existing matter being rigidly excluded. 

11. The mental and subjective phenomena are, how- 

* ** Thus the metal sodium U of such a density that 1 gram occupies 
1. 01 5 cubic centimetres at ordinary temperature ; the element oxygen 
at - 200* C. is uf such a density that i gram occupies 0.S07 c.c Now 
these two elements combine in such proportion that 46 grams of sodium 
occupjring 46.7 c.c. unites with 16 grams of oxygen occupying 12.9 
C.C. The sum is 59.6 cc. But 62 grams of the compound occupies 
only 21.7 cc. Is not this interp<'netration of matter? No less than 
37.9 cubic centimetres seem to have disappeared. Pressure will not 
solve the difficulty, for both the sodium and the liquid oxygen are practi- 
cally incompressible. So also the phenomena of solubility where both 
the solvent and the body dissolved are incompressible " {Proc. S.PJi^ 
1894). 
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crer, mnch more intelligible. The greet diAcoltj is the 
function of the medium^ and it is upon this point thet 
light is most required. The first necessity is complete 
inssivitj; that the suggestion of the unseen will he 
reflected as in a mirror. Obedience to the guidance is 
not by any means a condition. The moment a message 
has been received it is open to the recipient to exerdae 
his reason upon it, but in order to receive it passtvity 
is a fine fud nan. 80 far from '* expectant attentioo'' 
giving rise to messages, it is often a decided bar to their 
reception. A better explanation can hardly be given than 
the following conversation given by a spirit through a 
writing medium. It is translated from Kardec's seeood 
volume (*• Livre dcs Metliums ") * : — 

" \^liatevcr be the nature of a writing medium, whether 
automatic, semi-automatic, or simply intuitive, our method 
of communication does not essentially vary. In fad, 
we communicate with spirits incarnate as well as with 
those properly so called alike, by the radiation of our 
thought 

"Our thoughts do not need the garment of words in 
order to be understood by spirits, and all seals can per- 
ceive the thought which we desire to impress by the 
mere fact that we are directing that thought towards them, 
and thus perception is in the direct ratio of their intellee- 
tual faculties ; that is to say, that a given thotaght can be 
understood by soch-and-such according to their degree of 
advancement, while to others the thought, awakening no 
remembrance, no corresponding knowledge in heart or 
brain, is not perceivable by them. In the present cms 
(that of the («rt pUyed by the medium) the embodied 
ftoul who ser>'es as a medium is more fitted tn interpret 

* Alt AIUb K*r<l»«'a cn«itf«»la trftdi or iniHy rHoariMUf^^ nl 
whidi bv MiJtkrs a »|k<Ul |«>«nl. TIim, it hmU bardl^ br iMkt, 1 
rreviv* aiucli iwfopviidval eorfuboratka balofv il •kmUd ht 1 
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our thought to other embodied souls than could he any 
soul disembodied and nearer the earth-plane than we arc, 
for the earthly being places his Ixxly at our dis^iosal as an 
instrument, which the wandering soul cannot do. 

**So, when wo find a medium whose brain is furnished 
with knowledge acquire<l in his present life, and whose 
soul is rich with anterior knowledge now latent^ suitable 
to facilitate our communications, wo make use of such 
an one by preference, for with him communication is 
much more easy than with a medium of more limited 
intelligence whose previous knowledge is more imperfect 
. . . With a medium whose active or latent intelligence is 
well-developed, our thought is communicated in an instant 
from soul to soul by a faculty proi>er to the essence of 
soul itself. In such case we find in the brain of the 
mcilium the elements suitable to the clothing of our thought 
in words, and that is so whether the medium be in- 
tuitional, semi-automatic, or automatic. For this reason, 
whatever be the diversity of the spirits who communicate 
through a given medium, the matter dictated through 
him will always l^ear the stamp and tinge of his per- 
sonality although proceeding from different spirits. Even 
though the thought may Ikj strange to him, though the 
subject treated of may bo outside the usual range of 
his thoughts, although what we have to say is in no 
sense originated by him, nevertheless he still influences 
the form by the qualities and properties which are ap- 
propriate to his individuality. . . . We arc in the posi- 
tion of a composer who, having written or wishing to 
improvise a melody, has, it may be, a piano, a violin, 
a flute, a bassoon, or a i>enny whistle. It is clear that 
with any of the first three our piece might be executed 
in a manner comprehensible to the audience ; although the 
sounds would bo different in each case, . . . the comjwsi- 
tion would be essentially the same 
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" In point of facii when ire hare to make ote of igno- 
rant mediume our work becamee mach longer and haider, 
becaoac we must have recourao to incomplete fomuii must 
decompoac our thoughta, and proceed word by word and 
letter by letter, which is both wearisome to us and a 
real obstacle to the n^iidity and development of our 
manifestations. . . . When wc wish to proceed automati- 
cally we act on the brain, on the unconscious memory 
of the medium, and collect our materials from those bo 
can furnish us with, and this is done unconsciously to 
him. . . . But when he himself wishes to interrogate 
us in a given manner, it is well that he should reflect 
beforehand in order that he may put his questions 
methodically and facilitate our replies. For, as you have 
already been told in a preceding discourse, your brain 
ia often in an inextricable disoider, and it ia as painful 
to us as it is difficult to move in the labyrinth of your 
thoughts. Certainly we could speak mathematically through 
a medium who seems entirely a stranger to that science ; 
but often the medium possesses the knowledge in a latent 
form — that is to say, personally to the ethereal being 
and not to the material one, because his material body 
is a refractory or insufficient instrument It is the same 
with astronomy, poetry, medicine, and foreign languages^ 
and with all knowledge peculiar to humanity. Finally, we 
can at need use the troublesome method of selection of 
letters and words as type is set up for printing.** 

12. There is therefore, accoitiing to this, a satiafactory 
reason why no final trutlis can lie oommunicatetl by spirit- 
inU'lligcnce. However exaltr^l the knowledge of those who 
originate the message, it can only be received according to 
the capacity of the instrument, and in language whirh 
is at liest figurative, for all language is based on the 
meta|>hors of matter and sense, and also oorrsspocids to 
the intrllectual level of the parsons who use it Revela- 
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tiona, therefore, are conditioned not only by the communi- 
cating spirit, but also by the receiving medium, by the 
tongue wherein they are written, and by the intellcctu^d 
level of the nation in which they are given. It is never 
absolute, and is necessarily complicated by imperfection 
and error. The meaning is conveyed as our human mean- 
ings are conveyed, by word-painting and parable, by 
metaphor and illustration ; words are used according to 
their temporary and local value and in such senses as 
will best convey the idea to the mind of the recipient, 
and not absolutely, with fixed scientific meanings. This 
is presumably the general law for all revelations, wliosc 
imiKjrfections manifestly Ixjar it out, and it shows at once 
that none can ever be plenary or final, it allows for con- 
tradictions and errors, and at the same time emphasises 
the value of the meaning rather than the letter, and pre- 
serves the just mean between superstitious reverence on 
the one hand because of its supramundanc origin, and 
slighting indifference on the other because such revela- 
tions do not toll men all they would wish to know. This 
shows also why all revelations require not only care and 
trouble for their comprehension, but yet more an intelli- 
gent sympathy with the position and surroundings of those 
who received them. 

Revelation is a great fact, but it is the result of a 
trained spiritual perception, not a body of unalterable 
truth once for all given to the world, and this clue will 
be found to make plain and easy tlie use of the revela- 
tions which are recorded in the sacred books of all nations, 
and to assist in forming a just estimate of their value. 
No higher inspiration exists tlian that which is to 1x3 
found in the writings of prophets and apostles, for in 
them the dominant note is not the mystical philosophy 
which loses itself in speculation, nor the hard-and-fiist 
legality which lays down dogma as final truth, but the 
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spihtaal insight which perceives pncticol righteoqmeM ami 
univoreal h)ve at the one greet porpoee for mankind 

But men think Itghtlj of this. It does not saflke to 
thom to enter into the fruiU of the lahoar of their fellows 
who have striven and suffered and prayed. Human effort 
raising itself towards the Eternal Lore and Wisdom, aided 
by spirit-messengers and perfected through error and pain* 
they will have none of. They must» forsooth, have a 
plenary revelation direct from God Himself, absolute truth 
on the phenomenal plane of Time and Sense, comprehension 
of the scheme of heaven and earth for those who are igno- 
rant liow a drop of rain is formed and why it falls ; and 
anything less tliey will scorn and contemn. But assure 
tliem that they have this in s cult, in sacrificial rites, in 
a system, in a book ; teach them from early youth that their 
religion is absolutely true, and they will bow before their 
idol, quarrel with those who own another *' absolute truth," 
Aii«l think too often that they are loving God when they 
ari! only hating tlieir fellows. 

Eiilighteumviit may truly rite to any height; not only 
so, but it is the ho|ie of mankind ; but not till a man can 
Htond up and utter the tremendous diallenge *' Which of 
you convinceth me of sin T " msy he dare to believe himself 
i-hargetl with s divine mediumsliip. For the Beloved, the 
true Son of God. there are no ntles; Imt He is not 
)ierfert liecause He it Christ, but, being made perfect 
through suffering, Ifccomes Christ by tieing perfected ; His 
|>(TfectioD in the measure of His Sonship : He is begotten of 
God, regenerate*, >M»m anew to hfe for evermore. 

A review of the evidence establishes : — 

That M*ientific men are agree<l in sdmitiing the existence 
of s whole realm of nature which is not matter, 
whose manifestations are electricity, magnetism, lighti 
heat, chemical affinity, and probably also coheaioo, 
and gravitation. 
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That these forces are conveyed by the Ether, which 
intor^Mnctrates ordinary matter, in a way which 
may he likened to the interpenetration of the body 
by the soul. 

Tliat the pro|>crties of matter arc due to this unconscious 
"soul" (much as character is due to conscious 
soul). 

Tliat spirits, who, if the strong proofs of identity which 
they give can be l^elieved, certainly knew nothing 
of pliysics in earth-life, declare that they live in 
a world of substance "like electricity," and tlmt 
their " bodies '' are organised of that same substance, 
as our bodies are organised of matter. 

Tliat their whole senses are adapted to the world in 
which they move, as ours are to the material woild, 
and that with them the same distinction exists 
between bodies of ether and their animating prin- 
ciple or spirit properly so called, as with us. 

This is not unreasonable, and can only be considered 
strained by those ixjrsous who would have matter the 
sole existing entity, a position which has very few notable 
thinkers to support it since the days of Lucretius. The 
opposite view, referring the origin of matter to spirit on 
grounds of pure reason, can quote not only the general 
consent of all religions, but such names as Plato, Aristotle, 
Bruno, Averroes, Descartes, Spinoza, Berkeley, Leibnitz, 
Kant, and Hegel, to say nothing of the entire body of 
Oriental philosophy, which rests on no other groimd. 

It can hardly, therefore, be considered an unwarrantable 
working hypothesis to accept the theory outlined above, 
and it remains to be seen whetlier this will justify itself by 
bringing a solution to the mental difhculties which have 
arisen in the present day by affording a more effective 
reconciliation of the demands of the intellect with those of 
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the oontcianoe than that popuUir Chratianitj which, in ita 
anxiety to make the Old Teatamont conaiatont with the 
New, has overlaid the Sermon on the Mount with Iha 
maM of dogma under which ita tublime cthica are now 
ao entirely buried that the com|)etitivc individualism on 
which modem society is fuuudc*d is not even seen to be in- 
compatible with the teaching of Christ, which is regarded 
as an impracticable ideal and a Utopian dream. 



CHAPTER II 
THB ORDERS OP BXISTBNCB 



"'Hicro arc four univcrHOH, or onion* of oxiKtcncOy coj^wjiblo by man ; 
tho THvino or Archotyiwil, wjurlj ij* the orijfin of all— AUiloth. Tlioncc 
procoorln tho world of creation, tho ccloHtinI worhl of hoavcn, al«o c:il1o(l 
Tho 'J'hroijo, or Uriah : itn powers aire inoro liinito<l than th«>»o of tlio 
Divino Archoty|to, l»ut arc <»f purest nature, without ;Mlmixturo of niattor. 
ThiM worM jfivcs ri.«*o t<» the worhl of fonnation, tho othcroal univcnH), 
tlobdrnh, tho alxKlo of an^i^cls of lesM puro Hulistanco, hut »»tiU devoid of 
matter, finally, from Jot^rah emanates Asiah, tho matori:il \inivcrt*o, 
h*mito<l hy npacc and form. -Man liolongH to each of those world**, liy his 
lK)dy and its animal life (Nophowjh), hy hi?* kouI or mind (Ruach), l»y hi* 
ppirit (NoMchamah), and hy tho Idea of (lOD in hw spirit (Chiah). Tho 
Nophosch is immortal l»y tho renewal of itself through tho dostnicti«»n 
of forms; the Uusich is profi^ressivc through the evolution of idoa«» ; the 
Noschamah is progressive, without forgotfulnom and without da«truction. 
Ilic soul is a veiled light Light pors<initia«« it*«olf hy veiling itself in a 
IkkI}', an<l the personification is stihle only when the veil (tho l>o<ly or 
rc{ilisatii)n) is perfect. Tho Image, which is tho ixjrson, is a sphinx which 
projKJunds the riddle of life." — I'hilonophy of the Kaholah. 



" Tho intolligont being in man . . . whose form is light, who:^ thoughts 
arc truo, whoso natiux) is like ether, and from whom all works, all desire*, 
all swcot oilours and tastes, pnx-cotl, who never speaks and is never sur- 
prised, ho is my Self within the hc:irt, smaller than a corn of rice . . . 
smaller than a mustanl-secd. He also is my Self within the heart, grctitor 
than tho earth, greater than hc;ivcn, grantor than all those worlds." — 
Khtindttyya U/anisfiad, iii. 14, 2 ; Sacictl Books of the hast, vol. i. 

" For tho Word of OoD is li\*ing, and active, and sharper than any 
two-c<lgo<l .««word, and piercing even to the dividing of soul and spirit." — 
S. l»Arr. 



CIIAITER II 
THE ORDERS OP EXISTENCE 

** Ynr th^ Ifivl«lh1e things of Him s<nc« th« er«Atlofi of the worid 
are clcnrly teen, being ficrccrived iliroogh the thing* whieli mm 
mti<\i\ . . . Knr the ihisg* which are aeeo are teflnporal, bat lh« 
thint;« which are not Men are eternal. "~A. Taul. 

1. The evidence of the maligned "•pints,'* then, agrees 
with physicisU and philcjeophen in preeenting matter aa 
a dual cntitj com|K)eed of mibetance and force, and in 
referring all properties whercbj it it manifest to Taristy 
of motion in the invisible impalpable ether whereof ii is 
composed and wherewith it is associated. "Bodj" in 
in iu widest sense, is sctuallj caused hj forces that per 
tain to the invisible and supersensuous world, withoai 
which it would have no properties whatever, neither 
ailour, solidity, form, nor weight, and this view of all 
matter as the union of substance and force maj be said 
to refer all its distinctive properties to the ether or soal 
resitlent in it 

'* Ijiw " i« a metaphor for the oider or sequence which 
a atudj of phenomena reveala, but the law is not the 
cause of the phenomena; that cause is force or eneiiQr ; 
the "law" is meirlj the human perception of effects in- 
varialilj following on appropriate causes.* 

* Thi« h Um .Hir«rvo€e bHwvrtt th« cKncal aod the >cipttUic i^ 
.•I thr • or X Ti> Ibv clt ncal miml " Uw *' is a igvtv ol •ptrch Uw Qm 
• ill ««f • law«fiv«r ; to ihv tciroliic aiiwi It la aiefeljr a« nhwnij 
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Tiiat there is a sequence, and an unbroken seqnence 
of cause and effect few persons will now care to deny 
after the past history of the successive conflicts between 
creed and discovery which have "strewn the path of 
science with the corpses of dead theologians;" and wliich- 
ever meaning l^e assigned to Natural Law, it will be only 
logical to admit that the First Cause invariably works 
through secondary causes. But this unbroken sequence 
of cause and effect must itself be due to the very consti- 
tution and nature of things. The key to it is given in 
the observed interdependence of matter and ether, the 
higher invisible energy conditioning the lower visible 
substance, and making it more and more complex as wc 
rise from the inorganic to the vegetable, to the animal, 
and to the human. Each step of the integration of 
matter which is Evolution, is the manifestation of a 
higher form of psychic energy. It is the inner life which 
enables each to mould matter to its own presentment and 
to image forth the soul whereby it grows, for this soul is 
the integrating and evolving power. 

This involves the conclusion that teleologically matter 
exists for the purpose of manifesting order and beauty, that 
is, mind; and this again implies a close correspondence 
between the material and the psychic orders of Being, the 
former being the presentment of the latter. It need there- 
fore cause no surprise to find that spirits declare that their 
world, or order of existence, is fashioned on the same pattern, 
and that one law runs through all, that spirit is to soul 
what soul is to body, the bringer of life and energy from a 

aequenoe whose oauM must be sought elsewhere. All Arguments must 
necessarily fail to convince when the disputantti are not agreed on the 
meaning of their primary terms. But, as all human minds really work 
alike, these are fundamentally the name perceptions, though seemingly 
different. For, as Faraday says, all force is essentially will-force as 
to its nature and origin ; the two ideas meet on the spiritual plane. 
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higher order, and thai Um world of mind esitti in its Inm 
to mAnifasi the moral order which pertaina to epirit Each 
order of ezlatence ia therefore naturallj a reflectioii of higher 
orders, and aa it ia dearlj impoeeible to aMign any limit 
at which force originaiee, or anj intelligible eenae in which 
it could do ao» it ia hardlj poeeiUe to aToid the ooncfai- 
•ion thai the philoeophj of the spirite is logical, and thai 
eternal pi o gi ee s neceesitatee a succession of iuterdependeat 
universea^ or orders of Being; which draw their life throa|^ 
each other from the Source and Father of all 

The psychic facta are objectire proofa of intelligence and 
power in the diaembodied state, and support the inference 
that this physical unirerse, with all ita complez phenomena» 
ia but one link in a chain of causation, necessarily imply* 
ing another universe (unseen only because not corrslaled 
to man's present faculties) out of which it waa developed* 
and thia again another, till the chain pasasa beyond the 
range of the intellect (which faib at the very first step^ 
the conditions of the experimentally demonstrable paychk 
world), fjut also of the imagination, which speedily tag^ 
in its attempt to explore the depths of Being and to 
stand face to face with eternal causes whither the principle 
of Continuity must ultimately lead un both in theory now 
and in solier fact hereafter. 

Under such an aspect it is but natural that there ahould 
be correspondence between the ethereal and the material 
ufders of existence, and that the aame laws should charac- 
terise both. It is not merely that there irould naturally 
be found points of resemblance, but that the lower must 
in all cases be the reflection of the higlier, with definite 
limitations, due to the different nature of the material 
worked upon. So, when imagination endeaTouri to riee 
one step higher, however difficult it may be to form any 
ooDoept of a spiritual which stands in the saoM rslatioo 
to the ethereal or psydiic as does this latter to the visible 
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universe, it is neverlbeloss not hard to perceive thai spirit 
may well find in the degree below it a for more docile 
material for its presentment than it can in gross and in- 
tractable matter. 

That there actually is correspondence between the psychic 
and the material order is readily observable. Not only arc 
the faculties of disembodictl souls obviously similar in kind 
to those of the embodied state, though tlicir scope greatly 
transcends these latter, but their other perceptions are, as it 
were, exaltations of other human faculties. Thus : they hear 
ideas in the mind where we need spoken words, for as with 
us language is a disturbance of the air whereby communica- 
tion is possible between individuals at some distance, so with 
them thought seems to be a disturbance of the ether round 
them to which their senses are attuned (precisely analogous 
to telegraphy without wires), and that " attuning " is vastly 
more far-reaching than our fleshly sense of hearing. 

This "correspondence" throws a little light on the lx>- 
wildering fact that they speak of spirit-gold, spirit-marble, 
spirit-houses, spirit-pictures, and so forth as if these were 
tangible realities. Not, of course, that these are sublima- 
tions of corresponding objects on cnrth or were ever existent 
thereon, but different as to material, and yet sufficiently 
like to be called by the same name. In other wortls, these 
spirit-objects are expressions in a different vehicle of the 
nature which is to us externalised as gold, marble, &c. 

2. This fact, of the realisation of the same " noumenun " 
or originating power in dilFei-ent ways, is at the root of 
all symbolism. It is imix)ssible to express psychic things 
adequately in direct language, for the simple reason that 
our words are images drawn from material things and their 
correlated effects. Immaterial things and the life beyond 
must therefore generally be described by symbols rather 
than by wonls, and these symbols, whether seen in vision 
or presenting themselves to the mind in the normal state. 
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|ArUke lets of the •oer't idiofyncTMiet than any diroci 
language would do ; for oxUrior facta ara aaan and known 
of all nion, Imt each man'a vocabulary, diction, and |iower of 
a>llocaUng worda dependa on hia education, heredity, and 
mental conditiona.* A aymbol of a thing ia not the thing 
itaclf aucn in virion, but an image whereby the thing lignifiod 
may beat be underatood. All high apirita aeem to communi- 
cate in tliia manner, tlie ideoa being auggeated to the mind 
of the aeer by meana of familiar imagea. John, who waa 
*' iu the apirit," i.a., in' trance, waa under ** control," probably 
by Jeauff Himaelf, who ahowed to him, under the imagea 
appropriate to hia mind, the heavenly atate. What more 
lieautiful aymbol of wonhip and adoration coukl be ptetented 
than that of the bending aiigela with wing*veil«d facea and 
the company of thoae who had come through tliv tribulation 
of life casting their honour and glory in fealty beforv the 
throne of (lODt What more sublime image for the fact of 
•cverance between the good and the bad than the terriliie 
picture uf the Aaaixc of the Nationa standing liefi>re the 
Ancient uf Ihiya? How |)oor ami tame if conaidereil aa 
literal eldera ceaaeleaaly coating down meUl crowns! how 
commonplace the interminable pniceasion of sentence on 
millions of individuaU from liulky books of reconl ! Tliaae 
are the imigos and the symliuls of causes. There are no 
lu&rpa, nor crowns, nor winga, nor glaaay sea ; no visible fiery 

* AllUn;;tiA|^MpkiijrUlaiHl msterialiatacWalughdvfra*; «5.,Uii» 
UbI aratrno*. ** AH " rvfrrt t*» lummatMi ; ** iMiffiAgv,*' ihsi wllicll 
CI4IM* from ill* tonguf*. Imwpte , ** |»ictunAl,** lik« » p«iiitiBK : **lii|^'' 
tnvflJvM ih« AHAln^y of pljior, amJ ** «lr|^r«« '* iiMaa* •inpljr • tU^ la 
BO mcb Icnua ean p«)«.hlc vvHti«« b* ei prm i J At all atkviaAUljr. Mid 
wImb, ftacvBdiiig U» Umt ipiritiuU, \hm «nUca%tiBt m Msd* to vi|ilBia 
principU* ib dirvci UB|;uA);r, m by Khm tUU meal ibal Goci U, ^14 a 
Uu«, ktving. mmI |iorv lWiti|*. but Trvlh, I^'vr, ami ISinU iKr«iBi Ivvw^ 
few |JvrMiB« CAii r-va Aiijr rlrmr k1«-% of wb*i i« BKBni. Thv idvB, ia 
fMl, tnB«cvB«l« ib« puwvr of %hm vvbiei* «4 vipCMMoa. fmfi m • | 
iag OBM •iproM » ■ulitBry mIkni bat ai4 sa •pic 
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form of God, no great white throne, no books of record, 
nor gathering for judgment ; one part of the description is 
no more material than another. The whole is given to 
convey verities for which words do not exist by means of 
symbolism ; and when we take the symbols for actualities 
we falsify the meaning. 

In the prophetic writings of Daniel and John the state 
of blessedness is symbolised by a polity, a united and co- 
operant society in a beautiful and harmoniously ordered city 
wherein is nought to offend ; its duration, by the symbols of 
incorruptible gold and gems ; a conquering terrestrial empire, 
built on rapine and cemented by blood, is typified by a wild 
beast ; its power, by a beast's natural weapon, a horn ; a ruler 
of the celestial order or a beneficent earthly king, by a star 
or heavenly lights the allusion being an astrological one — 
to a guiding destiny ; the conflict between the Logos, the 
efflux from God which is light and life to the spirit-world, 
and the darkness of materialism is given under the likeness 
of a war in heaven, the leader of the armies of the living 
God in conflict with the Dragon and his angels, which is in 
its turn a symbolism derived from another now-forgotten 
symbolism, the dragon of the constellations, which rises on 
the decadent year, presiding over the reign of darkness 
and death. 

The imagery which makes the lion the type of strength ; 
the lamb, of purity ; the dove, of swift rushing flight ; the 
earthquake, of cataclysmal change ; hail, of widespread deso- 
lation ; and drunkenness, of that perversion of sense which 
puts the image and material form for the living power 
which made them, arc all too obvious to need more than 
passing allusion. There is also a more recondite symbolism 
which is common to all speculative religions, which puts 
AVater for the primal substance and Light for celestial force. 
Limpidity and homogeneity seem to 1x3 that which it is 
desired to express by the former, and an attempt to be more 
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axplidi ia Men in tome refereiioat to Fire ■• primAl i 
which teems omtiediciory, but it iioi eo ; for the Utter woid- 
ing ia en eUempt to expreea, not a ajmbol, but an actnalitjr^ 
the ether» to wit ; and thia ia attempted fay one of ita modifl- 
cationai wheraaa water ia uaed only aa a ajmboL 80 alao 
''light" ia need aa a ajmbol of Troth, Righteonaneaib «id 
clear knowledge, a ajmbol drawn from the paychic realm to 
conrey the idea of apirittud reality, the manifeatation of the 
Divine Power. The symbol of elTiilgenee or ''glory" aa 
moral beauty and intellectiial power ia in cooatant uae ; thai 
it ia allegorieal ia evident, for the Deity can have no aaova 
to do with physical light than with phyaical form. 80 alao 
heat sUnds for love, a fire burning up the droaa of life, and 
the God who ia Love ia alao a conauming Rra 

All myth ia aymbolism, an attempt to ezpreas paychic and 
spiritual cauaea aa aimple phenomena, stripped of the com* 
plez and adventitious conoomiUnta which dsigniae them in 
thia workL Therefore all religiona are neceaaarily aymboli- 
cal and anthropomorphic, for man cannot go ootdde haa 
own facultiea, and muat expreas hia aenae of all higher than 
himself by known forms, lie naturally tuma to the two 
sublimest phenomena human conaciouaneaa beara witneaa 
to, the boundleaa expanse of the heavens with their myriad 
worids, and the ideal humanity, and uaos both as symlinliam 
of the higher he still reaches after. Hence it is that tiM 
aolar mythoe underliea the religious symbolism of all land% 
and ita true origin waa the perception that the renewal of 
man could be well imaged forth by the annual renewal of 
tlic earth by the solar light and heat, and not the fanlaqr 
uf aaiigning personality to the orb of day and feigning il 
to be a celestial. charioteer. The deaire for finality which 
is a failing of all human minds s|>eedily literalises all mytha 
and a)l symbolism. Feigning it to be historical, man makea 
it ridiculous, and turning the sun into Apollo, the New 
Jerusalem to an actual gold-paved town* heaven into a 
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place, and God into a vast man, angry, chiding, hating and 
loving, loses sight of the meaning, and so changes the truth 
of heaven, hanl-won by prophet and seer, into literalism, 
idolatry, and falsehood. 

The successive orders, material, jisychic, and spiritual, 
are hard to understand Ijccause, living on the material or 
phenomenal plane, we cannot readily apprehend reality 
apart from matter. They are frequently illustrated by the 
ascending scale of mineral, vegetable, and animal apparent 
to earthly experience ; but these being all of this material 
oixler, such an illustration must be very partial at best 
It may, however, help to bring home how each must bo 
to the one below it miraculous while it is causative also. 
For though the illustration fails at the i>oint where organic 
life should be the determinant of inorganic pmiiertics if 
the analogy were perfect^ yet an analogy exists, and the 
vegetable world does show itself as an active oi)erating 
(.ause of events and changes in the inorganic sphere by 
processes quite miraculous to the latter, treating it as itK 
al)solute slave, using, assimilating, and rejecting, with all 
tlie supremacy of a dominant will acting on passive matter ; * 
a process which is repeated on a more extensive scale by 
the animal to the vegetable, and each is to the class below 
it in some degree both an external providence and a 
miraculous cause of phenomena, often causing the disapi>0Hr- 
ance or the survival of entire races. t It must be noticed, 
however, that though the lower forms the basis of exist- 
ence to the higher (for no vegetable can exist without 

• Thu» the Vegetable root acts on the solids and gases dissolved in 
the wutvr ; the leaf takes from the air the carbonic acid it containH, 
appropriates and rejects with absolute dominion, and is to the inorganic 
world a miraculous cause quite outside it^i lawi*. So the animal to the 
vegetable. It is to be noticed that the power which enables the vege- 
table to do this comes to it **froui above," fnmi the ethereal world, for 
it is the sunlight which is to it the highest realisation of the divine. 

+ As in the fertilisation of c«*rtain plants by the agency of insects. 
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carbonic aciJ, and no animal withoQi TegeUUe food 
directly or indirectly), yet the higher ia not a tooroe of 
furoe to the lower, and here the analogy faila, aa all aoakgiea 
between things of the tame order mutt fail when ap|iUad 
to illuatrate the facta of different ordera. 

A better illustration, which ia more than a mere analogy, 
can be drawn from mathematical ideas, and may aasisi in 
l»resenting the orders of existence comjirahensibly. By 
referring the mathematical dimensions to substance, the 
idea is immentcly simplified and becomes comparatively 
cosy. To remain faithful to the postulate with which 
this book began, and not to attempt to go behind the 
eridenoe of the senses, it is clear that the dimensiooa of 
length, breadth, and height must be considered as dimen- 
sions of something, and the fourth and higher dimensiocis 
which mathematical science hints at should hare more 
or less comprehensible physical analoguea. Let as see 
whether this is so, and if the mathematical analogy will 
make clearer the constitution of successire orders of being, 
and the relation between them. 

A point self-centred, having no dimension, neither length, 
breadth, nor thickness, when combined with motion tiaesa 
a line, having one dimension, length, bounded by two 
fiotntB, its ends. A line of one dimension by its molioii 
traces out a plane, having two dimensions but no thicknsM, 
bounded by lines, its sides. A plane in its turn by motion 
traces out a cube, a cylinder, or other '* solid figure," having 
three dimensions, length, breadth, and Uiickness, bounded 
by planes, its walls. But it must here be observed that 
no reference whatever is made to the interior of this 
"soli«i,'' which is a mere fixed form, a figure unrealised 
in suUUnce. and as imaginary as the (Kiint of no dimeo- 
sion and the plane of no thickness. Analogically there 
should be a body which is generated by the motion of 
a form, which body should be bounded by fixed fofias 
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aud visible by means of them only, for each dimension 
is made visible by means of the next lower, the line 
by points, the plane by lines, and the figure by planes. 
This body is, on our analogy, neither more nor less than 
Matter. All matter is, on the vortex theory, made up of 
solids, atoms, which are small but definite spaces, forms 
fixed by rapid motion, retaining their form because of 
their motion, and for the same reason centres of force — 
that is to say, having properties which react on other 
matter, such as mass, chemical affinity, colour, and so 
forth. 

To go one step further, there should be also a ''some- 
what" which is manifest by matter in motion. This 
"somewhat" is energy, and tliis brings us at once to the 
ultra-material world. For, though energy is ordinarily 
apparent by the visible motion of matter, it is not neces- 
sary that the motion should bo visible as such, any more 
than the motion of the atom is visible, but only that 
fresh motion of some kind be superadded to matter. We 
here touch organising " soul," and it is noticeable that the 
mathematical analogy still holds, and material organisms 
such as nucleated cells are its boundaries, and limit soul 
just as forms (atoms) limit matter, planes limit forms, 
lines limit planes, and points limit lines; for each vege- 
table or animal soul is confined within the bounds of its 
own body, though it may radiate influence outside it. 
In each of these cases the addition of hew motion raises 
the manifestation one degree, and in each instance the 
persistence of the form depends on the persistence of the 
originating motion. 

3. A similar, or rather the same, analogy holds with 
regard to "apparitions." Any number of lines may sur- 
round a point- world which is conscious only of that which 
lies within its own limits (supposing it of finite size 
for purposes of illustration), and not till the line enters 
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Umm limitt it it in any way appaitni to the foin% whom 
coomooagmm it boondad by its own mlL Similarly, in 
a iina-world whoae inhabilanU ara oogniMnt of north and 
•cmth as Um only ponibla directional any nnmbar of planea 
may sorronnd tham, of none of which wo«ild tbay ha 
aware till such should actually enter their world, thai i% 
their range of obaenration, and in this world of theirs 
the plane would be apparent only as a succession of lines 
suddenly coming from free space and disappearing into 
it sgain. 80 in a pkna-world whose deniiens can under- 
stand east and west in addition to north and aouth, a 
figure of three dimensions could only be known by thai 
portion of it within the range of their tscultiea Thus 
a sphere passing into a plane-world would be apparent 
as a small drele growing till the maiimum diameter ware 
reached, diminishing in the same way and Tantshing, 

Similarly, any higher entity must put on the material 
form or ^'body" in a world of forme before it can be 
apparent to the inhabitanta of a material world, who are 
conditioned by matter, and whoae sensss ara the report 
of malarial nerrea. Such persona can infer something of 
supeiaensuous oonditians, but they cannot prassnt tham» 
just as the plana might reaeon out some of the properties 
of the sphere, but would be unable to realiee it in eu^ 
stance. Such phenomena would necessarily alwaya he 
** transcandentaL** Just as each dimenainn la perceptible 
only through the instrumentality of the next lower, ao all 
"soul" or energy can only be exprssssd in and by form* 
t.^., mailer; and as the sphere appaaia in the plane 
world as a circle (plane figure) suddenly coming frem 
free space, eo an apparition from the paychie world can 
appear under a material form only, of greater or less 
tenuity, but still material ; and this is prsdsely what doss 
occur, both wiih the liTing forme of men and 
and in stence rooms, though in the one caae the 1 
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fonn is assumed for what we call a long period, and in 
the other for a short one. In either case soul is imaged 
forth by a body and only |)erceived by it ; and this must 
be the case whether the apparition be objective or sub- 
jective — forming cause can only be presented by form. 

Now it is clear that *Mimensions" of length, breadth, 
and thickness are not entities in themselves, but simply 
aspects of substance. lino, plane, and solid figure are 
all unreal in themselves, and, except by the aid of sub- 
stance, inconceivable. They are not representatives of 
an unseen point- world, line- world, &c., but arc represented 
by means of matter in the only world that is known. 
With this restriction the analogy may be used, and it 
is remarkable, in the first place, that motion of the thinl 
dimension brings us to interiomess in some sense — that 
is, to resistance caused by fixed forms which cannot be cut 
nor their shapes otherwise destroyed — and that this is pre- 
cisely the chemical vortex atom of modem science. 

All souls must take form — that is, must be clothed in 
matter — ^before they can be externalised and made apjwirent 
in a material world ; and similarly the higher spiritual mani- 
festation must in its turn be anthropomorphic, for no other 
would be understood. Psychic power may indeed act with- 
out the aid of matter, but if it does men must necessarily 
be blind to it; and when by association with matter it 
becomes apparent, they call it an " apparition " or " miracu- 
lous," and are astonished that it should seemingly come 
from and disappear into free space, forgetting that the cause 
of each such apparition may all the while be just as con- 
tiguous to our world when unseen as when visible, and 
indeed not merely contiguous, but within and around it. 
For as the manifesting line was above and below the {xsr- 
cipient point, the manifesting plane on either side of the 
line, and the sphere all round the portion of the plane into 
which it entered, so the ethereal or soul-order is around and 
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within the mAtoriml order. But this tool-order it sot refer- 
ahle to anj piece, but it manifeet in any pbee by and in 
appropriate eobetanoe. 

There it thus given a glimpee of the orders of existenee. 
Men on earth know one, the material, fairly well, in the 
variation! of inorganic and organic nature ; they have eooie 
knowledge of the next superior order, the ethereal ; though 
the investigation of this is attended with so much difficulty 
that the large migority of mankind does not even know of 
its existenee. But the proofs of its nature and properties 
are daily accumulating, and the foregoing paragraphs will, 
it is hoped, have shown why the communicatioos of the 
next higher to the next lower must always seem miraculous 
to the latter ; and that a third term anywhere in the series 
cannot be comprehended by an undeveloped first, except by 
means of the intermediate one, any more than a man can 
reveal himself to a cabbage, not for want of will in the 
former, but of quality in the latter. Each, moreover, ean 
only apprehend thoee above it in the scale by means of the 
similarity resident in itself, and at the same time under the 
limitations imposed by its own analogiea. The point knows 
the line as a series of points ; the line knows the plane as 
a series of lines ; the plane perceives the solid figure as a 
succession of planes ; the solid, or third dimension, knows 
matter as a variety or succession of forms; while mstlar 
knows soul as the succession of phenomena which manifest 
life; and the soul can apprehend Goo only as sctang in 
Time and producing phenomena, while the spirit realises 
Him as pre-eminently spiritual — as Powia and Lovm. To 
take another simile: the plant, were it conscious, would 
know of animal life under vegetable analogies (and how 
imperfect these would be a moment's thought must show) ; 
the animal knows man under brute snalcigies, and man kuows 
(tOD under human analogies, and makes Gon in bis own 
ims^ from the Australian aborigine to the Christian arch* 
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bishop. Man can apprehend the Divine only by means of 
the God-like spark in himself, though not in its absolute 
nature, but under human similitudes, and as the divine 
germ grows in our spirits this realisation becomes truer by 
growth of faculty. But this is necessarily less possible to 
the merely intellectual or psychic nature than to the moral 
or spiritual one ; it is not perceived by theological definitions 
but by moral lives, which are principles (or spirit) in action. 
The idea is the same as that expressed by 8. Paul in 
terse and lucid language, imperfectly rendered in our English 
version: " For what among men comprehendeth the things of 
a man save the spirit of the man which is in him 1 Kven 
so the things of God none comprehendeth save the Spirit of 
God ; " and, he continues, only in the measure in which we 
are partakers in that divine order, and have the mind of 
Christ, He * bom in us, can we understand its conditions ; 
which is, after all, only another way of stating Herbert 
Spencer's conclusions that the Absolute is unknowable, 
without, however, placing a barrier at the limits of the 
material world, as some of his followers do. The analogy is 
instructive at all points. Nothing lower than human nature 
can understand the human, nothing lower than the Divine 

* '* It " might b« used if the prunoun were not derogatory. ** Spirit 
of €k>D ** ia here uaed in the aenie of character (which we do under- 
stand) and not of personality (which we do not). Nevertheless in the 
spirit'World pn>per all entities are personal and things are attributes, 
though not in quite the same way as with us. It is not the man Jesus 
that makes atonement for man and lives in him, it is the Christ- 
character, begotten of Gov in us as in Him, which transforms lives to 
its own image and makes at-one-ment with the Divine. This character 
is eternally generated in men uf goodwill, and is essentially one with 
its Archetype. This seems hard, but it is the kernel of true Christianity, 
and it is uf the nature of things that the higher order should be 
mysterious to the lower. The Pauline epistles absolutely teem with 
allusions to this birth of the Christ-character in man as the means 
of renewal. Cf, Rom. vi. ii ; GaL ii. 20 and iv. 19; Eph. iii. 17; 
I Cor. ii. 16 and iii. 16 ; and many more. 
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can ttndenUnd Ood ; Um da^TM of partadpalkm in Ui« nature 
marks tba degree of compreheneion. 80 the ** natural * or 
" peychic'* man of Pauline phraaeology who chooeea to live 
on tbe brute plane of self-indulgent animalism cannot know 
tke higher things^ which must be *' foolishnces " to him, 
fandesi unrealities, dreams, and foUies, the rain creations of 
human minds and mere intellectual fashions. 

While the splendour of this great truth, the Golden Chain 
of Being, shows us our true pUce in the universe and 
emphasises the fact that we are but just emerging from the 
animal ideal of oompetitire struggle for existence into the 
ipirituiil world of high thinking and mutual coK>peration, it 
withers up the anthropomorphisms of all creeds, and leaves 
us stricken with awe and faint with adoration before Him 
whose ways are not as our ways nor His thoughts ss our 
thoughts, infinitely above us not only in degree, but also in 
kiml. Tltis is spirit-teaching, atul while it brings home to 
us our own gross nature and the impossibility that GoD 
•houkl ever communicate with man directly on the pheno- 
menal plane (were He to do so it would be physical death 
to the recipient), it shows also tliat the path wherein we 
must walk to attain to Him is Uiat of developing faculty : 
understanding; courage, truth, and, cliiefest of all, I^ve i 
and that thus only can we grow, by the sunlight of His 
Love flooding our spirits, in strength and worthiness and 
power and beauty towards the Eternal Arcb^ the Type and 
Father of all. till His moral glory br revealed in us as it 
was in Jesus the Christ. It is only by the development of 
spintual character, and not by any ** forgiveness ** or pheoo> 
menal " Redemption," neither by creed nor by ntual, but fay 
the action of the Spirit of (ton moukling mens oiinds thai 
they enter the Kingdom of Heaven, which is neither in the 
ethereal work! uor in the future time, but anywhere and 
everywhere that the spiritual Law of Altruism moulds all 
things to itself unresisted by waywani willa. 
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4. But as the material world is dependent upon the 
ethereal order for its energy, so is the ethereal dependent 
upon the spiritual realm for its life. A dim perception of 
this fact is traceable in all the old cosmogonies, though not 
perhaps in that view of them which sees in them histories 
and not symbolisms. The Hebraic, though not the most dis- 
tinct, is so much the most familiar that it will perhaps be 
best suited for exemplifying this fact, and the comi)ari8on 
of the two views that are given in the first and second 
chapters of Genesis should alone be sufficient to prove that 
it is not primarily a description of how a Divine Artificer 
made this planet, but the collated perceptions of seers ex- 
pressing jmnciplcs by allegorical histories. Such histories 
are not by any means necessarily composed by any one man, 
but may be the outcome of the meditations of many, as the 
liomoric |)oems are the composite production of the Greek 
mind. 

These Hebrew allegories, however they may have been 
mutilated by successive externalist renderings and by tlieir 
combination into one Ijook by priests who are nearly always 
in strong opiwsitiou to the prophetic perception (almost 
necessarily unorthodox), are still substantially the same in 
meaning. 

"In the beginning," in Archc, as it is translated in the 
Septuagint, that is, in type, in principle, rather than in 
Time, Eiohim, the origin of Force and Substance, Masculine 
and Feminine, creates the heavens and the earth. And the 
earth is formless and void, and darkness is upon the face 
of the Abyss, and the Spirit proceeding from the Eiohim 
moves upon the Abyss, or, as the A.V, has further literal- 
ised the Hebrew word, "the waters." The idea of the 
action of the First Cause, the birth from AVater and the 
Spirit, is given in the fewest possible words, and by a symbol 
which was afterwards used to express the Divine power 
operating to the new birth of a human souL The Hebrew 
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*' DeW," which it uMd ihrougjioui the Old T«iUmeoi far 
iho power cnuuiAting from God, and it tnnalaied m *'dM 
Woid,'* following the Greek aenae of the Logoai the apiiili 
or active reaaon, ia here inTolred fay the uae of the espiea- 
■ion, " And God eaid.'* It ia curioua that thoee who claim 
to eipound the meaning of theaa aeriptmee ahouki have 
relieved themaelvea of thia duty by inaiating on the litoial 
•enae, or no-aenae, of the allegory, and thna have involved 
themaelvea in endleae contradictiona between the firrt and 
the aecond chaptert of Geneaia, in conaequenee of aetting 
aaide tlie tymboliam and turning it into hiatory. The 
" Wurd " in thia aenac ia cauaative au&l not im^wrattve, aa ia 
uaually " explained," and the meaning ia that of real forae 
operant both externally and internally to matter, whidi, like 
clay in the lianda of the fiotter, it the |»laattc tubaUaee 
GXpretting ever in new forms the spiritual power without 
which matter, whether coamic or organic, mutt always decay 
and diaintegratc and booomo formlett and void. 

It would far exceed the liraita of tliit book to develop the 
hitU»ry how the Tenian symbolism of a aix-period creatioa, 
aihI ita subsequent marring by the aerpeut of evil, waa 
brought by the Jews from iSabylon,* and woven into their 

* Tkat %hm Jewisli cmmum ta ito pffMmii ftifoi U aol saUffiuf lo tW 
fwti GsfAiviijr «rm, om ac. 457. ^ sdniUwi bj Ikblteal acMsie 
■Mimly nm Xh» foll«i>«iiig gruuad* : Uisi thv Pvn&Mi ei«aw^«4iy Ims 
lM«a Ut^y wurkfd ap iDl«» thm Bouk uf CS«Mr«k ; Uuil cnwidrffalils 
linrtiofM ai tb« tVirj uf Uht wMMformt* M %hm iribt* ia Um drwfft flsr 
forty ytar* tarn shiheMtiosIly UBpi4Mbl« mm! cWartjr writlta loag eltar 
%hm viMiU to wkiai thry rvfvr ; thsl tiM IIvisImcIi biwIiuii sln^ 
lalrffval wideDov vi cvflipilfttian Irom thfw J i M lt Ki smI soMHtess 
laeiiaipalibU wmroM ; thu tiM Uiifuaf* smI tlktioa «f tb* Isllat 
|i>ftMiM <4 tb« Boivli ai IhieWl sr« ol mnck UUr dsto Ikaa tb* funsv 
«im1 Uym tiM tloM «h«o tb«)r wr* fonMrljr Mppotsd to liava be« 
writlM : tlut tb« scooaat vf tht ditoatrff of ths Liv f -ea Ike 
TvaipW rtcords b iscn«i|iali»4r %ith tlir rvcuUr |irsctac» vf tw th«t tiaw 
of thm tMM oud* ; smI, HaaUy. tbsl £sn, m tk* fo«rt««eU (.i««|4tr U 
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own sacred story, and how this symbolism (at first purely 
astronomical) was literalised and turned into history in 
precisely the same manner as was the case in Egypt vnih 
the Osirian legend. But the cosmogony is a metaphysical 
and not a physical liistory, and in a purer age, when the 
Jews had outgrown the childish literalisms which were the 
natural outcome of their degradation and materialist idolatry, 
as described by their own prophets, their commentary on 
Oenesis shows that they had realised this. It is insisted on 
in the Kabbalah thus : — " Woe be to the son of man who 
says that the Law contains common sayings and ordinary 
narratives! For if this were the case we might in the 
present day compose a code of doctrines which would inspire 
greater res|)ect. If the Law contains ordinary matter, then 
there are nobler sentiments in pix>fane codes. But every 
word of the Law has a sublime sense and a heavenly mystery. 
. . . AVhon it descended on earth, the Law had to put 
on earthly garments in order to be understood by us, and 
the narratives are its gannents. Tlicre are some who think 
that this garment is the real Law. . . . Tlie Law, too, 
has a body ; this is the commandments, which are called the 
body of the Law. This Ixniy is clothed in garments, which 
are the ordinary narratives. The fools of the world look at 
nothing else but the garment, which consists of the narratives 
of the Law ; they do not see any more, and do not see what 
is beneath the garment. But those who have understand- 

2 Eidnw, sayB that the Law was burnt, and that be was inspired to 
rewrite all that had been done since the beginning of the world, and 
that he did so. 

Doubtless the orally transmitted legends of the Jewish nation were 
luuch older, but how much they suffered in this transcription may be 
inferred from the palpable contradictions with which they abound, ap, 
for instance, in the geiiealt>gieii, and in many other passages wherein 
deep spiritual insight alternates with obscene fables prompted by 
Jewish hatred of Moab and other Gentiles, such as the filthy and 
impossible story of Lot and his daughters. 
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ing look at the body beneath . . . while the wtoeel^ llie 
•enrtnU of the Hearenly King, look at nothing elee but 
the aoul (i.e., tlie inspiring principle), which it the root of 
aU the leal Uw "(•« Kabbalah, Zohar," til isaa; Dr. Gina- 
bufg^s translation). 

The Kabbalah, which is a despairing attempt to pteeeifs 
the idea of a divine reyelation at tidtra whMi the snrfaM 
deficiencies are patent, by working np into a system the 
spiritual truth which ererywhere underlias the narratives^ 
necessarily failed, as all partial ei|iositioos must fail, be- 
cause it ignored all that it did not find to its purpose, 
and while insisting oo the plenary inspiration of the Old 
Testament canon, it could only utilise small portions of this 
all perfect code to build up the spiritual system, which il 
referred not to human insight and its own logical merits^ 
but to the Authority of the Book whose verbal inspiralioii 
it was determined at all costs to save. As the Kabbalist 
philosophy supplied cogent answers to many intricate intal* 
lectual problems, and also upheld the plenary inspiration of 
the canon, it obtained great currency during the fourteenth 
century, reinforced as it was by the Christian Fathei% 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen, but ultimately passed into 
oblivion, less because of the ban of the Church than becaasa 
thr deductions drawn did not fiow from the prgmisesi 

The Kabbalah attempts to show to man, not the God- 
head, but the veils of symbolism which hide the EtemaL 
Firstly, as the inmost depth to which the intuition of nmn 
can pierce, Negative Existence, wherein lies all crsaliva 
potency. Secondly, the Limitless, the Unconditioned, 
whether by Time, Space, MatUr, or Attribut*~Pure lteii«. 
Thirdly and lastly, the ocean of limitless glory, the strsam- 
ing energy that is the life of the world, the all-embradag, 
all-pervading, all -sustaining, uncreated light These are 
not God, but are the cloud- veils that conceal llim. Frosa 
thence emanate the living attributes of Gon, coneentralad 
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and combined in His more comprehensible forms, as in 
Totrogrammaton, IHVH, Jehovah, whoso name is said to be 
unpronouncca])lo by man,* but whoso image is reproduced 
in successively feebler degree in the four universes of which 
man is cognisant : in the celestial or divine ; in the spiritual, 
as moral nature, love, and righteousness; in the ethereal, 
as Truth (or Reason, the organon of Truth); and in tho 
material world, as Beauty ; the first named being not an 
absolute ultimate, but ultimate to human faculty. Tlie idea 
which underlies the whole is that of correspondence between 
the orders of existence, each being the expression of tho 
next higher ; and this is the final outcome of the theology 
of the most vigorous-minded people on earth, whose books, 
but not their understandings, have l)ecn adopted by the 
Christian nations. 

5. The same perception of influx of power moulding 
matter and of cfHux from the Divine is seen in the Sanscrit 
Kalpas, where Prajapati, the divine spirit, descended from 
the unconditioned existence of pure l>eing, into conditioned 
life, and, like the Mosaic " Spirit," brooded " on the waters," 
and thence produced all things ; the generation being, as in 
the first example, from Spirit and Substance, here symlwlised 
as Light and Water. Prajapati, having descended into active 
existence, produced Hiranyagarbha, "the golden germ" of 
tho worlds, and the active principles which gave them birth 
are reflected in all their products, each being a tyjxj of 
some attribute, thus corresponding to its spiritual cause and 
imaging it. An intelligence "falls" or becomes evil by 
regarding life as a property of matter, impersonal, not-being 
{aJlhhiUi)y and matter only as real ; thus it cuts itself off from 
the communion of all with all ; it thinks that it lives from 
itself and not in dependence on the life of the world ; it 

* Meaning, according to Eastern imagery, that His nature is not to 
be understood by man ; for a name, to be rightly such, must express 
a nature and not be a mere label of unmeaning sound. 
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heeomet telf-eenlred and like to lU idea, negatiTe end 
emptied of life. The Godi, or enperior intelligenoee, regeni 
life ea pre^minenilj ** Deing," and ao beeome liko qdIo Him. 
The hcliof in cauaattve a|iirit ia the path of the ^fOila» of li^t 
and life ; tlic belief in matter, regarding it aa eternal and 
independent, ia the waj of the demona and of death. All 
riaing in the acale of being ia bj influx, bj the inbreathing 
of Prana, the Supreme Soul, ami union with Him ia the 
final goal of man.^ 

So the Platonic doctrine that God made the world bj the 
Logoa, the Dirine Reaaon, through the iCona (aMvi^), which 
are aucceanve outpouringa of apiritual power, each realiaing 
itaelf in tome new law or property of matter manifeat by 
new forma of exiatenee. Kverjwhere ia found the aame 
philoaophj aa the reault of the higheat human pereeptioii, 
the idea of a ware or influx of power ginng riae to new 
conditiona. Inaamnch aa auch a proceai can hardlj be ima- 
gined bj man otherwiae than aa anoceaaiTe, each of theae 
terma, from the Hebrew eTening^moming to the P^rriaa 
"daj" of a thouaand jeara and the Hindu Kalpa of many 
centuriee, came to mean an "age,^a period in which the 
particular influx waa dominant The notion of influenea 
etemallj acting in all apherea and atagee of being aocoidiaf 
to the receptivity of the object ia ao much more diflkult of 
apprehenaion than that of auceeaaiTe outpouringa of apiritual 
power and phaaea of creation that it haa alwaja been pfa> 
ferreil, and thua it haa come to pais that the central idea of 
** influx" in the word ''mon" haa been aloKMt loet in the 
acquir«Nl idea of *' period.** There are, howerer, acme few 
caaea in which the original meaning haa been preaerved, aa 
when Horace aaja : — 

" Crttclt oecallo velal arbor mwo 
Paaa MartvUI.*' 
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comparing the growth of the renown of Marcellus to that of 
a tree growing by secret power. So when Jesus said that 
His power or presence should rest on 11 is followers to the end 
of the aeon, His words mean till the appointed work of His 
influence should be done and the world should be purified 
])y its reception, a result as yet very far from attainment. 
It is easy to see how this has passed into " the end of the 
world " in the sense of a cataclysm, a crude rendering quite 
unsupported either by reason or natural law. 

6. This law of influx is the meaning of Evolution, psychic 
power moulding matter to its expression, and it is the gradual 
development of more and more perfect forms, and may be 
seen in all things : fi-om the upspringing of a blade of grass 
to the life of the world itself, growth (t.f., evolution) is the 
note or criterion of life. In the birth of a child, in the 
healthy life of a man, and in the historical life of a nation 
the same process is manifest The communicated life ex- 
panding from within, throwing off the casing of ante-natal 
life, Ixjcomes the outward man. The soul of the child, at 
first n])Sorbed in the outward world, then becomes conscious 
of causes, and at last, after a struggle with natural mate- 
rialism, looks beyond mere phenomena, perceiving last the 
transcendent beauty of Wisdom, which is knowledge and 
love combined ; the fire of youth, the intellect of manhood, 
and the wide charity of age showing each successive influx 
growing fuller and higher till the worn-out body no longer 
serves the needs of the growing life within, and is cast 
aside, while the real man goes on to higher development in 
the life beyond. 

So also a religion, which, to be vital, must embody 
a nation's highest i)orceptions of spiritual truth, is also 
a growth by influx and stage. As each new perception 
dawns on the world it comes into violent conflict with 
much that has gone before. The imagery, bright with 
meaning and instinct with life, wherein the old seer set 
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forth the reftlities made known to him, becomes fixed in 
creeds and formuUriee which are claimed to be truth 
rather than to contmn it under temporal and material 
•jmboUsm, and men liegin to try to see at aeeond hand 
bj receiving a readj-made "belief." And aa thia ean 
never be, aa spiritual truth disappears from anj form, 
creed, or mjthoa, when tlie dognui is insisted on as abso- 
lute, the body or outward form of religion dies and must be 
east off, while its truth not only lives on because it is causa- 
tive and eternal, but rises from death to a higher embodi- 
ment than it had before. Each revelation by the power of 
the prophet is followed by s fall, the literalising the spiritual 
truths into events of sense, dragging Truth down to the 
coarseness of man instead of raising man to the higher level 
of perception. But as spiritual is abovo mere psychic life, 
in due time comes the Redeemer, the fresh influx, embodied 
it may lie in one man or poured out on many, showing a 
higher, truer form than the popular creed ; and so humanity 
progresses by its sins, its sorrows, its errors, and its suffer* 
ingi towards truth and perfection. But at each ens when 
the old dead forms and symbolisms are attacked, all the 
guardians of the temples, all the priests of the mysteries 
whence (for the many) the meaning has died, all the devout 
persons who reverence the past and love the old ways, unite 
with the baser sort who find their profit in the old religion, 
and with the indolent who hate being reminded of spiritual 
Uiingi, and they all run together with one aeeord and 07, 
" (jreat is Dtjuia of the Ephesians,** and the innovators are 
beaten, perKcuted, burned alive, outlawed, despised, abused, 
or otherwise called on to testify to the genuineness of their 
inspirations and the honesty of their purpose. 

So, again, in the growth of soul and spirit Influx is of 
all degrees according to the order to which it pertaina, from 
the solar radiance which is life to the plant, to the *^ grace * 
which is life to the spirit of man. There is psyehie aa well 
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as morn] influx, the opening of the 9oul-fncnltiofi, as well as 
of those inmost senses which are collectively named the 
Intuition, and the development of a medium is a pheno- 
menon of the same kind. It is the greater or less awaken- 
ing of soul-senses in this present life as a means of 
development and as a sign to the age hy a power coming 
from the unseen. That trance occasionally supervenes in 
the process need cause neither surprise nor alarm, for did 
it not, the confusion between the reports of the inner and 
the outer sense might at first be so great as to involve 
danger to sanity, and of the organism breaking down under 
the strain. These inner senses, whether exercised in trance 
or otherwise, as in crystal-vision or other forms of visualisa- 
tion, often perceive things that are themselves but images 
of i>8ychic " noumena " that cannot be described in direct 
language. The less the personality of the seer intervenes 
the simpler are the visions, the images Ixxing drawn rather 
from the common stock of humanity than from the indi- 
vidual training of the medium. But this can never be 
entirely eliminated ; a Semite will always see and use 
Semitic symbols, and a European those which his peculiar 
education has rendered familiar to him, though many forms 
may be common to both ; and it is remarkable how the 
straining after exactitude which is so characteristic of 
modem psychic research and religious seeking is giving 
rise to a new order of corresponding symbolism, historical, 
biologic, and magnetic. But the truth conveyed must 
always be imaged forth by symbols, because the absolute 
cannot be expressed in direct language. It is beyond the 
reach of man simply 1)ecause its expression is nothing less 
than the whole Kosmos. And even such spiritual Truth as 
man can attain to must be sought after, searched for, fought 
for, suffered for, and loved with a heart's whole devotion 
before she will crown her champion with her favour and 
grace him with the gift of Herself. The enterprise brings 
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pain doubdeM, hot it bringi alio rich reward ; the queal of 
the (Sroil never wu and never will be eaay, and it it only 
bj the suffering of the lower nature that the roan ia per- 
fected. He who, aa prophet and teer, ia a light to the 
worid roust deapiae iU comfurta, and, in the vigoroua 
hjiierbole of Jeaua, rouat hate father, mother, wife, and 
children, yea, and hia own life alao, before he can take 
ufion him the task of revealing Qod to man. 



CHAITKR HI 
THE GATE OF DEATH 



'* There is no death — what seoms tK> i» tnuisitiun. 
This life of mortal breath 
lit but a suburb of the Life Elysian 
Whose portal we call— Death." 

— LONGFKLLOW. 

*' I sent my soul through the Invisible 
Some letter of that After-life to sjh;!!, 
Ami by-aud-by my ^oul returned to mo 
With — * 1 myself urn Heaven and Hull.' 

He;iv(rn but the vision of fulfilled desire. 

And Hell the shadow of a soul on fire 
Cast on the darkness into which ourselves, 

So late emerged from, shall so soon expire." 

—Omar Khayyam. 

" And he saw there a man which had not on a wedding garment, 
and he said unto him, Friend, how earnest thou in hither, not 
having a wedding garment? And he was speechless. Then the 
king said to his servant::*. Bind him hand and foot, and cast him 
into the outer darkness ; there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth."— Jesus (Matt. xxii. 13). 



^ 
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THE GATB OF DBAIH 

** Kor DOW w« iM In A Birror(bj rtfl^cUoo of spiril In baUotKIb 
a rlddlo ; bol then faoo to faoo : now I know ia pafi ; bal Umb tball 
I kttow oven also m I havo booo known.**— 8. Pavl. 

1. That this life ia the teed-time of the hfe to come eveiy 
mcff ami religion agrcea, thougit this truth hu been obecured 
hy Iwing rcpreeented ea aii i^olAtefl interlude insteed of a 
|urt of the regular order of jiajrchiG evolution, and the fact 
it 10 widely disregarded only because religions do not show 
the iirocess by which it is brought about, and present the 
state of the soul nut aa tlie result of ineviUble law, but as 
the awnnl uf a Jinlge, a figure of sfieech which at once opens 
the floor to the notion of |ienalty, and therefore of imuUob, 
fMf the inisusr of o|>|Mirtiinity. 

Hut if the after life iuvolrea the condition of o|ien per- 
a'ption of each other's thoughts, it is easy to see why the 
development of the im|ierfect s|Hrit ran be best aocompUshnl 
here ; chiefly liccause the material body, while it obeeuraa 
the soul, also insulates and prot4*cts it from the wairing 
influences arrmnd till its willpower is grown, and enables 
it to live tJ' ftropria mciu to a greater degree than would 
be otherwise |w«sible to weak wilU Moreover, the mask 
of the body now sfiares us the open shame to which we are 
expoeetl in the after-life, and .illows the spiritual germ lo 
expand in darkness and silence within the rrrossrs of 
ezistenceL 
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2. " Death " is, thex^ according to tho ovidenoe, simply a 
change of state, and, to use the old old simile, so beautiful and 
so true, is but the breaking of the chrysalis and tho escape 
of the winged Psycho into fuller, freer life ; it is tho birth 
of the ethereal body into its proper world and fuller ex- 
pression, no longer bound by matter. This is the normal 
path of its development — woe to it if it have not grown its 
wings 1 

Tliis inference, which follows from the experiences of 
survival already alluded to, is also stated in direct terms 
by communicating spirits. The extract which follows is 
from Mrs. De Morgan's book, " From Matter to Spirit " : — 

" When we found that so many unexpected explanations 
came by the hand of the young medium (a young child) 
who drew the sketches of spiritu(d impression, I begged 
for as clear a description of tho process of death as could 
be given. Having myself read some American accounts 
of visions, dreams, &c., referring to this subject, I had a 
rather vague notion of the spirit breaking uway from its 
earthly covering and floating at once on high in a body 
prepared to enter into the happy spheres. Reports of 
visions which had reached me confirmed this belief. I was, 
therefore, pleased and surprised when, by the drawing, a 
wonderful and systematic process coherent in all its (>arts, 
and making no extravagant demand on our powers of belief, 
was unfolded. 

"The person by whom the drawing was made was too 
young to have thought on the subject, and his hand moved 
without, as in some cases, being touched by that of another 
person. The pencil traced a recumbent figure evidently 
meant to represent a dying person. From many points of 
this figure the hand of the medium formed long lines which 
met at a point carefully placed at a short distance above the 
figure. As the lines were multiplied the point was also 
increased in size till it became a small ^lobe or circle, and 
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from thai circle other Uses were drawn out io re pt eea u t the 
body and limba of anolher and imaller figure. The laigar 
figure below and the maUer one above were then numbered, 
and noteii to correepoml with the numberii were writlen 
>tt*]ow. From this diagram it ap|ieared that the prooe« of 
doath and the entrance into another state ie aa natural (in 
the eenee of orderly) an event aa the birth of a child. No 
more real mystery, nothing m<irc supernatural (in the sense 
of miraculous) accom|ianiefi a departure from than an en« 
trance into this world. . . . The lines drawn from the 
recumbent figure and meeting above represent the 'spiritaal 
fluid.* Tliis will be recognised as that invisible element of 
the Iwdy which, drawing nourishment from its summnd* 
inps i« the essential agent of vital force. ... It will after- 
wards be floeit that thoee vital forces are what constitute 
tlie soul in its most material . . . elemental 

'*Tlie 'spiritual fluids' then, was re|vresented as 
from evc'r>' |«urtit>u of the frame, its streams meeting 
tlic heart — 1 think ut the grtsat solar plexus— and, having 
passed away through tlio brain,* uniting again above the 
boily, there to fumi the new biidy which is destined to fonn 
the future dwelling of the sfurit Tlieee streams sjipearsd 
by the drawing to carry from the niatenal body each tta 
own t} |w of lift*, liy which I mean tliat each minute current 
iJi ttlapted to till one {daoe and form one specific pocikm 
«»uly in tlie new combination. . . . This is the teaching 
given >»y our invisible ciuu|ianiuns, by means of the involun- 
tary writing. Tlie clearest explanation came by tlie hand 
of a young |«rMm who hail no i«ec»nceivrd ideas 00 the 
subj«^t ; Imt similar de«rnptious have been given by ma^y 
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seors and mediums, each one ignorant of what has 1)een 
said by others. 

'* It would serve no purj[)08e to repeat other accounts in 
which the clairvoyant faculty has established the rising of 
the soul from the body, and the resurrection (avcurrouris » 
standing up) of the new man following on the death of the 
outer form. Ex uno disce ornnes; they are all more or less 
alike, whether given by the clairvoyant perception or by 
automatic writing, or by any other meana" 

3. Resurrection,* then, according to spirit-testimony, is 
immediate, and is no breach of continuity. The converse 
idea of a resurrection of the flesh can be traced back to the 
Egyptian religion, in which an ultimate resurrection of the 
actual cori)se was a cardinal belief so firmly held as to cause 
the people to take the most unheard-of pains to preserve 
the body intact against the return of the spirit. Jesus 
found it already developed among the Pharisees at the time 

* The word "resurrection" has unfortunately become associated 
with the body, because we now associate both life and personality with 
the body. It carries the emphasis on the rising affain instead of on 
the rising. The Greek word used by the New Testament writers is 
far truer, the ApdcraaiSt or standing up uf the dead. But no language 
is doctrinal, for the simple reason that soul- verities can only be ex- 
pressed in language derived from our ideas of time and Hpace, and 
therefore no text as such proves anything even if the Greek rendering 
of words spoken in Aramaic could be relied on. Still, the language 
used in Matt. xxiv. 31 is fnr more appropriate to the ethereal than 
to the animal frame. In the prenent connection see Luke xx. 34 
(R. v.), where the sons of this ago ur son are spoken of. This seon, as 
has been explained before, is the wave of spirit-power which descends 
into Time, and soul-development is its phenomenon. But the primary 
meaning has no relation to time nor even to soul -phenomena, much 
less to matter-phenomena or to a local heaven or material resurrection ; 
and it may be observed, not as an argument, but as a curious fact, that 
in the answer to the Sadducecs, while the questioners use the future 
tense, Jesus is stated to have replied in the present, that the dead are 
raised, not that they shall be. Vide Revised Version. 
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of Hit ministrj, and agrcMblj to Hit |»nietioe of aoeepiinf 
and remooMing orroneout forms of belief uito nM>re adeqtiaU 
expceHionf of iniih, when Uie Jews coofronied Him with 
•n animal rueurroction with animal deairea (a perfectly aooid 
uhjeciion to the phariaaic and material theory) He lifted up 
their groaa conception to a higher plane, and told them thai 
the/ knew neither their own Scripturaa nor the power of 
God, and that their patriarcha were even then livings and 
not sleeping with their fathers. If we maj tmat the form 
of Uie narrative. He spoke of the consommation of the 
preaent order, and of a gathering of His people from the 
four winds of heaven, in language far more approftriale to 
the call of ethereal legiona from the upper air than to the 
gathering of corpaes from the comers of the eartli ; and He 
illustrated His teaching in His own person bj His immediate 
return and materialisation soon after the crudfizion, under 
conditions whose counterpart is to be found in s|iint<irelea 
where the phenomena preaented depend on the nature of 
the spirits preaent and on the reeeptivitj of the sitters who 
are gathered together in one place, precisely as was the caM 
in the upper room of a.d. 39. The whole of Jesus' recoided 
wonis on tliis subject deal with truths which arc ptea un l» 
not future, realities, because thej belong to that which ia 
indefiendent of space and time, the spiritual state or 000, as 
He is reported to have |»hrased it 

8. Paul, whoee (lashes of inspirational insight took him 
far higher than the more materialist conceptions of the less 
traincHl disciples, was yet (if his writings have not been 
int«r|>olat«d to bring them inte accord with fixed tenete) 
not free from the liias of the pharisaic schools in the matter 
of a catadysmal resurrection. He coulil realise that the 
spiritual body is a present entity,* and cuuki accurately 
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distingaish between the present outennost^ the psychic 
body, the shrine for the soul, and the future outermost, 
the spiritual body, or shrine for the spirit ; but if the fifty- 
second and following versos of the fifteenth chapter of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians as they now stand express 
his thought, it would seem that the true idea and just 
imagery of a future judgment led him to refer this "standing 
up " of the dead to a grand day of I'ockoning by a visible 
(f.e., humanly corporeal) Judge, and his pardonable error 
Ims become our unpardonable dogma. But it seems almost 
incredible that the same hand should have ^vritten these 
and the preceding verses. 

4. Gradually, in thn early Church, the more materialist, 
and, as it seemed, the more complete, view gained strength, 
the temper of angry dogmatism arose, and the very unreason 
of dogma was made the test of " faiUu" * Christ's resur- 
rection form, in spite of the evidence of the senses that it 
was not ordinary matter, was thought to demand the re- 
constitution of the Actual corpse, and conceptions of the 
Last Day as unwarranted as they arc grotesque were freely 
imposed on the credulity of the faithful, the climax of 
absurdity being reached by one poet (sic) of the last century 
whose imagination led him to think of the air darkened 
with flying heads, amis, and legs, hastening to rejoin their 
trunks! In point of fact, the very word "judgment" is 
itself a figure of si)ccch to imply the division of the 
good from the bad. Only such a figure, drawn from 

So it is written, The 6rtft man Adam became a living soul, the last Adam 
a vivifying spirit But not the spiritual first but the psychic, then the 
spiritual. The first man, from earth clayey (material) : the second man 
from heaven (from the ether ; i^ oCpawoO, from the expanse of heaven). 
Like to earthy material arc the earthly, and like to the heavenly are 
the heavenly. And as we have borne the form of the clayey (c6rdra roG 
xoikov), to shall we bear the form of that from the heavens (c/ff6ra toO 
iwwpcLwtov) " (Literal translation). 
* '* Credo quia impouibUe " — '* 1 believe because it is impossible." 
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the ptUem of a hunuui goTemmenii would hare appealtd 
to men lirtng under the Roman Empira, whoM ignonuiot 
of phymcal laws muM have made Uie ideaa of inexoittbia 
proeeee and an all-}iitiful Ood teem eTtn more oonlradielory 
than thej do to na. It waa leeenred for later tioM to eieei 
the figure of speech into a dogma, anil to inaisi nol onlj on 
the fact, but on the manner also. 

True, appallinglj true, is the fact of judgment to eone^ 
and inexorable as Fate its coming. For it is the rsTealing 
of what we arb, that birth into spirii-life, discloaing under 
rigid Uw the qualitiee of the true self; it is a slifat|y 
continuous process, and he who maj desire to know how 
lie will appear in that new life has onlj to think whether 
he would lie ashamed to go among the highesti noblesi men 
and women with all his thoughts spoken aloud as each 
arises in his mind, for that is the state he has to enter tnia 
Fair as a sculptor^s dream, unstsined by greed or maBee 
or lust, will show the souls of some of earth's humblest^ noi 
because thej are rewarded for having been poor, but bscauee 
thej an strong and pure and brave and true ; while terrible 
will be the awakening of those who have allowed wealth 
to enerirate their minds, wlio have thought that elrgsnee 
can disguise greed, that marriage can sanctif j lust, or d^ 
votion to a creed or a Saviour cover the want of that love 
for man that thinks and works for others. 

ft. These awful facta, thai the ethereal bodj expresses 
ths actual state of the spirit uncomplicsted by those limita- 
tions to development which we call heredity, nurture and 
training, which so largely govern the earth-body, and thai 
thought is perceptible to them ss speech to us, gives the 
clue to much that is observed in spirit-life, notably lo the 
existence of groups or sodetiee there who are strongly alike 
and act in unison, cooperating lo the end they ilcaira. 1% 
is nolewoHlgr thai meal osnununkations that ars noi 
pnisly psnanal «n "**k of such a 
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Thoy speak of themselves in the plural, have common or 
class names which are expressive of certain attributes which 
all share, and generally show themselves one in state and 
advancement. The formation of these groups of individuals 
naturally follows from the " knowing as they are known." 
Uninsulated, l)are and naked, feeling censure like a blow 
and esteem like the sunshine, the [)oor soul naturally goes 
to others of its own tyi>o and degree, with whom it may 
feel less shame than witli tlie noble and the pure. The 
natural desire for sympathy and friendship which is felt 
on earth is felt tenfold tliere, and the law of joint action 
is a discovery of pure delight to those that have on earth 
jKirceivetl that active and kin<lly co-operation for an intel- 
ligent end is the one groat source of happiness in all exist- 
ence soever. These bright souls do not shrink like the 
sensual and the covetous from those higher spirits whose 
tender welcome and loving pity vloes not blind them to 
the stunte<l condition of well-nigh all bom into spirit-life, 
whom they long to help and etlucate, to train and raiso 
in iwwer and beauty. Such as have begun to learn the 
secret of happiness here in loving work are willing to take 
any place however humble, any share however small, in the 
great work of the redemption of their kind, not from past 
but from future sins. Theirs is the crown of l)eing glorious, 
not merely of seeming so, and theirs is the rest and {)eace 
of the Summerland to which they can and do withdraw, to 
obtain thence fresh power, encouragement, help, and know- 
Iciigc, for the furtherance of their aim by converse, con- 
templation, and prayer. But there seem to be few who can 
welcome even the first great trial of their faith and love, 
which is to see how tliose with whom their lot on earth 
was cast really look upon them, and can endure calmly 
that first step to self-knowledge, the sight of the reflection 
of themselves in the minds of others. 

In spirit-life all are free, yet each has his duty, which, 
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there ■• here, he mmj do and retp peace end joy end 
freeh powere, or leere undone end reap ehaae end eorrow 
end en empty life. Their work ii^ ee oun» twofold jei ooei 
the hel|»ing on of good among men, the eelahliehing of the 
Kingdom of HeeTen, end their own progreee in wiedom and 
lore thereby. A part of that, work certainly liee on tUa 
planeti though how much it ia for the preeent impoanhle 
to eey. But their power of ection on normal and quite 
healthy minda eeeme to be eonaiderable, and the part played 
in ordinary life by their " euggeetion " ia perhape larger 
than ia generally imagined, though auperior to all '* au gg ee 
tion" ie the peraonal will, which, it may bo noted, pula 
luiile good auggeetiona quite ea often aa bad onee. There 
is alao af»me reaaon to think that eoroe who have pawed 
over may undertake apecial charge of thoee still in eartli* 
life whoee dcTeloproent they think they can influencci and 
thoee get their first lesson in real dtsintereeteilnfae and 
patience by the utter unconeciousnees and the constant faUa 
of tlieir charges. 

To judge by what the spirits say of themselree, there 
seem to be three principal orders in apint-life — the pore 
spirits who haTe riaen above the weakneaaee of earth ; thoae 
who are atriviug to learn and to become pure ; and, lastly, 
the earth-lwund, who may be thus chained either by we^ 
personal loves and fear% by ties of blood, or by limited 
knowledge, or by longing after bodily eiistence and the 
still unforgotten indu^nces of sense. These greet ordeia 
c«»nsist apjiarently of endlees classca and df>gfeea, just aa 
with us, ami thcee conatitut« the *' heavena ** ami the '* hella " 
liowest of all are the degraded spirite wlio, unalile lo 
continue the foul acta of their earth-lives, huver round 
the scenea of vice and infamy they once knew and uifa 
others on to the homm of drink ami fevereil desire tlwy 
once themaelvea delighted in, deriving a kimi of temodaij 
|4eaaure in aeeing otheti follow the aame ruin aa their own. 
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There are, nwful to think, some such fiends in this life 
who take pleasure in introducing boys and girls to thingR 
which light up the terrible fires within the soul; and 
while we can read of such around us, it is needless indeed 
to imagine "devils" or any malignity other than man's 
own. 

Those who materialise, K|xuik, an<l cause the usual 
phenomena at stances are generally, though not ahniys, 
the earth-bound, who arc glarl to while away some of the 
tedium of eternity (and to those whose only idea of life is 
personal enjoyment there is tedium, how great none can 
know who know nothing of the complaints of the sufferers), 
who return to their c»Jil haunts for conscious intercourse 
with men. Some few return through unselfish love, some 
through cluty, having a mission of help and guidance to 
carry out, and these latter as a rule do not manifest ; but 
generally the puqx)se is merely trivial, and there is usually 
but little elevation of thought or nobility of language. 
Discrimination is difficult and cx|)erience is the only 
guide. Those who would learn must take every opportunity 
of study by all means at their command, and avoid the 
Scylla of i)reconceivcd opinion antl the Chary bdis of bluid 
trust, remembering that it is no simile but .stern fact that 
we stand on the threshold of a new world. The career of 
one spirit is no more a ground on Avhich to base a general 
rule llian is that of one man in earth-life for the contlition 
of this planet. 

It is not the object of thi.s chapter to attempt even a 
sk«tch of the future life, but to show the phenomena as 
being those of a world which is distinct and real, and 
governed by laws as undeviatiug as those of physics, for 
undeviating law is but another name for perfect justice. 

6. The psychology implied by the spirit communications 
is one that is exceedingly familiar, though it is shown under 
quite a new aspect. Man is treated as belonging to the 
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romierial, ethereidv ftnd spiriUiml rMliM, ftnd reflecUng the 
•Itrihutet of each in hit bodj, hit aoul, ftnd hit spirit !•> 
tpeciively. In oilier word% he ia [>re-«mtnenUj the micrD- 
ooem, n miniature reflection of the unireree. 

In each of these three great departmenta of hiiiiuui 
nature the facuUiet or lighta thej enjoj are intuitional, 
tliat it to aaj, aheolule each in its degree and within its 
own eeope. Hie bodj ia correlated to the material world. 
Ita aenaea are abaolute ami require no aaaiatance from 
anj higher faculty. Rcaaon indeed makea uae of then, 
but the keenest reason cannot supply their place nor add 
to the information they gire. Bights smell, hearing, Umeh, 
taste, give abaolute re|)orts on the objects submitted lo 
them without any assistance from reason. It does not, 
of course, follow that where they give no report there is 
nothing to report on. There is a range of Tibration on 
either side of the spectrum to which no bodily sense is 
attuned; many material object^ such as the rarer gsses^ 
are imperceptible to any aense, as are most electrical and 
magnetic vibrationa, and the deadlieat poisons, such aa 
cholera and typhua, are quite unapparent to unaided Tision. 
Too murh care, moreover, cannot lie taken to discriminate 
between the perceptions of the senses and the very ra|iid 
deductions rrason habitually makea frtim them. Thua, in 
taking up a leaden weight all that the muacular sense 
really re|iurts is that a certain resistance is experienced; 
tlint the Wright is intrinsic to the lead is an infetenc* 
mhich may lie right or wrong — in this case probably wrong. 
In lirief, our senses are our witncasss to outwsrd fadi^ 
and never misinform us, sp|icnranc«s to the contrary wA- 
withstanding. When error rMiilts from the observatione 
of the senses; when, aa we say, our senses ars deceived, 
a little reflectifin will show that the deception is due, (1) 
and usually, to the mind taking a negative rsport aa 
sing that all was ssen that conid have 
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been seen; and (2) to hasty generaUsation. The senses 
are not responsible. 

Similarly, the mind or soul intuitively perceives the 
elementary truths which depend on number, proporiiony 
and relation. Its fundamental perceptions are mathema- 
tical and abstract, and on these all constructive knowledge 
depends. Thus the whole science of geometry rests on 
certain intuitively perceived axioms which are the primary 
perceptions of number, magnitude, and proportion. These 
cannot be taught to any mind in which they are not 
already existent So also that which is pre-eminently 
the psychic science, Logic (of which all mathematics is 
but one department, a peculiar mcUiod of abbreviated 
reasoning), rests on certain intuitively perceived relations 
between objects and on the sense of numljer and pro- 
portion. 

But though logic involves order, and the mental faculties 
of man necessarily imply intelligent purpose, neither are 
related to morality. Even to admire wisdom and to preach 
love is not to be either wise or loving, though it may 
be, and often is, the first step thereto; and the acutest 
imaginative identity with tlie sufferings of wronged virtue 
is quite compatible with extreme personal selfishness, a 
fact to which many a voracious novel-reader is a stiinding 
witness. Those who are living on the higher psychic 
levels frequently pride themselves on sensibility and re- 
finement without in the least sus|)ecting that their graceful 
lives are not one wliit morally better than others which 
seem to them immeasurably below them in the social scale. 
Moral worth is quite another matter than refinement, and 
is only thus far related to culture that it can be best 
realised in those who are both refined and intelligent, 
because such only are imaginative enough to see beyond 
their actual conditions. Speaking generally, it may be 
said that the chief function of mind is to perceive abstrac- 
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iiona. The wtnam pereeiTe a number of ihingi, the mind 
perceiTee number in the abetreei; the eeneee pereeift 
megnetk objeet^ mind peroeivee abslnci magnetian ; the 
■eneee perceire efledei the mind peroeivee caueeiL Briefly, 
while the aeneet peroeire facti» the mind formnlataa tmthab 
which are atatementa of the relatioiia between faetiL 

The apirit diflera from the aool by a diacrate degree (to 
adopt A Rwedenborgian phraae), that ia to aay, it beloQgi 
to an entirely freah order, and manifeala ita p r eae n ce bj 
ita appropriate perception, the aenae of morality. Thia ia 
■hown by and through intellecti for non-intelligent beingi 
cannot pmaibly lie eaid to bo moral or immoral ; but it ia 
not identical with it| for notorioualy the moat intelligent 
men are not always the moat moral, nor conremly. Here^ 
aa in the caae of liody and aonl, the perceptions are all in- 
tuitive, iNit inasmuch aa the raat majority of humanity ia 
apiritually undeveloped, the perception of morality ia often 
nut high. Nevertheleas in the lowest saragea its rudiment 
alwaya exisU, and ia called the sense of justice. Thia bj 
no means neoeesarily impliea a perception of what ia juit 
as spplied to others, but the idea of justice ia there. In 
fine, while the senses perceive facta and the mind |i ere ei va a 
truths, the spirit perceives princifilesL 

7. All theee cirmii need to bo educated both in the iB> 
dividual in one life and in the race from generation to 
generation, and even civilised men have theee facultiae in 
very varioua states of training. One great cauae of owr 
slow | irogrpss is our failure to perceive thia in ouraalvesL 
There is no one but would disclaim the idea of needing 
no further advance in intellectual and moml developoMn^ 
but there are many who do not aeem to reflect that to pnl 
aside truths new to them implies nothing less than tUsL 
The unr«lucateil man, as he looks out on a landscape, aeoA 
at the notion that he doea not see all that there is to be seen. 
IM him be trained aa an artist and he ia astounded at hia 
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previous blindness. So with reasoning, in proportion os 
n man really begins to learn the realities of things he is 
appalled at the depths of his own ignorance. Most of the 
pre-judgment that i)asses for reasoning is simply pitiful, and 
amounts only to a declaration of more or less groundless 
opinion.* Thus when the sincere and devoted missionaries 
to Tibet found the poor heathen they came to save in full 
possession of the virgin-born and ascended God-man ; having 
rites, sacraments, and worship closely resembling their o>vn, 
celibate religious orders, litanies and rosaries of prayers 

* Unfortunately the less the reasoning power is edacatcd the lew 
it diMtniftts itself. None is so cf>nfident as the ale-house politician, un- 
less it be the average British middle-elass " philistine,'* who is quite 
sure that the Almighty Creator watches him with peculiar satisfaction 
and has him in His especial care. From this absence of discrimina- 
tion between logical reasoning and piuns opinitm results the unsettle- 
ment of beliefs which follows on the training of the reasoning faculty ; 
for so soon as men realise that intelligent belief must follow evi. 
deuce, and therefore that no beliefs as such can be either moral or 
the reverse, but simply more or less correct, they see that theological 
writers, with scarcely any exceptions, begin by tacitly assuming pre- 
mises which involve the very point they set out to prove, and that 
declamation which appeals only to ailhcrents is used in place of the 
argument that convinces adversaries. 

So little is the deep distinction between tniths and principles per- 
ceived that many persons will confidently assert that they feel (Ce., 
perceive intuitively) that the Go.^pt^l narrative is historically true in all 
its parts, or that reincarnation is the moilc of human development. 
Neither the Christian nor the Buddhist is at all shaken by the fact 
that the intuition which is so confident of itself is paralysed when 
called upon to explain the critical difficulties of the synoptists or the dis- 
crepant intuition of others. Both are attempting to n9Pi the intuition 
for purposes for which it is not designed ; it is nut primarily related to 
facts or phenomena, but only to principl«fs, and the feeling that a history 
or process is tme can only mean an assurance that it squares with our 
own view of the fitness of things. The Gospel story may be historically 
true, and reincarnation may be, as Plato thought, a fact, but no in- 
tuition can prove either, for proof goes by testimony, and personal certi- 
tude, apart from sense perception, is not proof, nor even legal evidence. 
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almott exacUj like the Cbritiian, and eren a code of elhiei 
in which deUchmant of the apirit from the objecia of time 
and aenaa ia preaenied aa Uie aoluiion of all eaith'a dUB- 
culiiea exaetly aa in the Sermon on the Mounts the only 
cxfilanation that commended itaelf to them waa, that ** the 
devil" had ijivenied a coanter|Mtfi of the true aalvation. 
Ho when lea-foaaila were found in mountain atratAi the 
explanation of tlie orthodox waa» tliat ** the devil '* had pal 
them there to diacredit the Bouk of (ieneai& Thetc thfaifi 
give point to the aarcaam that aome do^ aeem to have mora 
teaaoniiig power than aome Uieulogianc 

Similarly, the intuition proficr ueeda training even more 
tlian Imdy or mind. Conacience ia variable, and ia far from 
being an absolutely truatworthy guide. All the life of eaeh 
one of UA, oil the hiatory of the natioua, ia |ire-€miuently 
training to perceive the right and of will to do it The 
hannoniotia development uf the Wi>rld drpenda t»n the ditee* 
Uon of liodily activity by intelligence, and of intelligence bj 
moral |ierce|iiioii. We have to learn to diatingiiiah evidence 
frum opinion, princi|ilea trmn the forma by which they are ax* 
preiaed, and to lay the dearest wiiihea of our hearta aa ofler* 
inga on the altar of the (too of Truth ainl Righteouaneani who 
gives by this very methiwl, to thoee who resign tlieir ahoti> 
sighteil and wilful ways, truth in their inward nature, and 
makes tliem to understaiMl secret wisdom liy the influx of 
His power. This intuitimi which tees |irinciples is the ns ce a 
iary fouiidaticm of morality, awl tlut thia faculty is inborn 
lias l«»ng been obvious to men ; in tlac Menok liato makea 
Socrates teach lliat virtue i-oiucis untaught Ihit tliat thia 
faculty needs v«lucation is as certain as tliot it is innate ; the 
|iity is that the fact is not nnire n-copiiscJ. Feeling their 
own iiea-eptions of right ami wrong as |iositivr, men taka 
their cru«le |ierc(-|itions as ultimote truth. As with the un- 
educated mind, no auspicioa that the faculty must be im- 
parfaeli and m^f oaly too probaUy be warped, seema em 
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to trouble the man, and the dictates of conscience are held 
to be not only binding, Avhich thoy are, but final, which 
they are not. 

The conscience of the savage presents him, indeed, with 
the ideas of justice and injustice, but these rarely range 
beyond his own tribe, and even within it they are crude. 
Many offences are held to warrant bloodshed, and he scoffs 
at the idea that to kill his enemy is wrong. A stage 
higher he thinks that a code of honour is required to 
make blood-revenge reputable, and that an equal chance 
of plundering or being plundered justifies both. The civi- 
lised man shows higher ideas of justice under law, though 
he has not yet found it necessary and politic to make the 
administration of justice cheap, expeditious, or easy, for it 
is notoriously better to put up with most wrongs than to 
seek their redress at law. He con see that to kill another 
for robbery or vengeance is reprehensible, but he is not 
yet apparently able to perceive that to kill thousands for 
conquest or retribution falls into the same category of 
actions, partly no doubt because the self-sacrifice and fre- 
quent heroism of the soldier masks the greed and selfish- 
ness of the nation that sends him to war. Men pass widely 
differing judgments on the same acts accordingly as these 
are done by or to tliemselvcs, a sure i)roof of a warped 
moral sense.* So in private matters. To take from 

• Mr. Herbert Spencer quotes ("Sociology," p. 2U) from Ciuik- 
shank's " Eighteen Yean on the Gold Coast/* that *' in February 1812 
the people of Winnebah seized their commandant, Mr. Meredith,** and 
so maltreated him that he died. Why, we are not told. The t<iwn and 
fort were destroyed by the Englisli. **For many years afterwards 
English vessels passing Winnebah were in the habit of pouring a 
broadside into the town to inspire the natives with an idea of the 
seyere vengeance that would be taken for the spilling of European 
blood.** 

Froude (*' Short Studies " — *' Kerry ") tells that on October 28, 1730, 
a Danish ship containing treasure was lost on Kerry Head. The bullion 
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another by rioteoca it al lati» altar oenturiat of rapine, i 
to bo dialinetly wrong ; but we hare not yet eome lo per> 
oeiire that all profit without aerrioe rendered ia of the eaoM 
nature as theft» and there are eomparatiTely few men who 
would refute to profit by an uigutt but legal bequett The 
diYitiont in familiee retnltang from money dilTereneee thow 
plainly how much more it thought of pottetwoni than of 
affeetion and unity. The tame need for dearer perception 
it mott uigent in matters of eex. Ci^)oiery hat replaced 
ruugh oonttraintfe and the latter it held a crime, but the 
former, if unaccompanied with actoal fraud, tuch te timu* 
laied marriage, it tcaroely reprobated, and the man who 
should refute to profit by hit ** bo nm m Jortumn * would 
be contidered tim|Jy a fool by the large migority of men. 
The wrong done to violated chastity it thought to be wiped 
out by a money payment, at if the perversion of a woman*a 
higher nature could be remedied by a provition of material 
comforts. They are few indeed who perceive that the 
going through a certain form in church does not put the 
seiual relatione of the man and the woman on a different 
footing than they were on before, and that the union of 
flesh mutt be preceded by the union of toul if it ia not lo 
be animal and degrading; that the ettgnce of marriage ia 
not the ceremony, but conttancy of the one to the one, and 
that the content of the woman, however obtained, doee not 
allow of a negative antwer to that batest of all questiona— 
Am 1 my sifOer^s kee|iert There should be little need lo 
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prove that conscience needs educating even more than any 
other faculty of perception, that it may see more clearly that 
leading principle of ethics that is called Justice. 

8. The relations of these three departments of human 
nature and their different 8])heres of activity may bo sum- 
marised as under : — 

Matter and Energy. Ether and Mind. Spirit and the Logos. 



Animal Nature. 



Spiritual Natorc. 



who perceives 

By the Body : 
Form, colour, taste, 
texture, scent, &c. ; 
Lct facts in exter- 
nal nature and in- 
ternal experience. 
This order of percep- 
tion it> the basis uf 
Physics, 
depending on pure 
observation. 



Man (Kffo), 
aU things around and within himself, 



By the Mind : 
Number, proportion, 
relation, abstrac- 
tions; i.e.t truths: 
such as the Eucli- 
dean axioms, &c. 
Thisi order of percep- 
tion is the basis of 
Logic, 
dei)ending on pure 
reasoning. 



By the Spirit : 
Right and Wrong ; t.e., 
principles which are 
causative of facts 
and of their rela- 
tions. 
This ordf r of percep- 
tion is the basis of 
Ethics, 
depending on pure 
intuition. 



All knowledge of the 
Material World. 



All knowledge of the Super. 
8en^uous World. 



Ueligion {Non'tgo\ 



which, rightly understood, is the perception of the whole 
system of Law and our rclution thereto. 

In each circvltis also is observable the repetition of the 
archetypal duality of foixje and substance. Eacli is formed 
on the same plan. Soul builds up Ixnly whether in the plant, 
the brute, or the man, but soul itself is not in the higher 
sense "a living soul" till associated with the distinctively 
human and rcsjionsiblc spirit, and spirit in its turn is depen- 
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dent on the Life Dirine in which it liree and moret. Body 
without aoal is dead, aool without spirit has not that which 
makes the higher life, intuition and will; and these last 
develop, just ss mind and muscle do, hy nourishment and 
exercise. The constant eiercise of mind stores up impres« 
sions, which are combined by the imagination into fresh 
forms, which are assimilated by the spirit To neglect any 
faculty is to lose it, and though no man can actually direst 
himself of his nature, it is but too easy to **qu«ich the 
spirit ** and to lire on the mere animal | Jane, a course which, 
if persisted in, must apparently lead, through continuous 
degradation and misery, to ultimate extinction. The terrible 
consei|uences of neglected lives may be seen in many a s^ncs 
room, where nothing is more obvious than the darkened 
intellect, the paralysed will, and the helpless inanity of some 
among those who have crossed the border, spirits who appear 
as standing examples of nearly all that a soul should not bs^ 
purposeless, unintellectual, frivolous, and self-indulgent, even 
though not sctively bod. 

It may f« remarked that the perceptions of the spirit 
imply an^l necessitate a Supreme Existence, or rather a 
Supreme Being ; for God alone is — all else exists from Uia. 
Tliis intuition that God is cannot lie |iut down by any 
conclusions of the intellect founded on the sliifting basis 
of non-perception, and this is the true origin of all reli> 
gion. This perception, in very various degrres it is tnie^ 
is common to all men, and no m<trr vain speculation can ba 
imiulged in than that which refers the origin of religion 
to the undirected working of the cerelnal faculties, aa in 
dreams. This is materialism run mad, which not only 
fancies that matter alone exists, but also that it can crsata 
that which does not exist^spirit, to wit Imagination, as 
s recent and luminous writer defines it* is *'a new mental 

* A J. B«ll«'«Wbj4<MlCMiEsistf** ( bb ii Hi k Oo., tt9oV 

r 
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arrangement of things already existing and known.** No 
man can imagine that which is not except by importing 
that which is at otiier places, in other ways, and at other 
times ; he applies images and facts which he knows already 
as similes for things he does not know, but ho cannot 
invent new orders of fact,* and a "false principle" is 
really as much a contradiction in terms as a *'dark light" 
or a "dead life." AVhat are called "false principles" are 
fragments of truth mismatched nn<l misapi)li(^d. No man 
can perceive that which is not, and falses can only 1m3 dis- 
torted truths. 

The spirit-facidty explains the univei'sally felt need of 
au Arch^, a Source of Light and Life and Righteousness. 
This necil not necessarily l)e referred to remote Time — 
for it would seem that no conclusive reason can 1x5 alleged 
why matter should not be a local and jiersistcnt phase of 
one eternal substance, and in fact Time is realised by means 
of Change, that is by motion of some kind occurring to 
matter, so that the two terms involve each other — but 
rather to constant onginating power ; while the knowledge 
that this i>erception may Ikj blunted, obscured, and i>er verted 
to almost any tlogrec alFuixls a satisfactory exi)lanatiou of 
the distortions wliich the Divine idea has sulTereil by trans- 
mission through all manner of media. It will be clear also 
why human iierception of the Divine Activity has so often 
been Triune in form, a i>crcc})tion b}* no means limited to 
the Christian formulas. 

* Those who are inclined to disagree should invalidate this pro- 
position by imagining (and drawing) any embodiment of thu angelic 
in a higher form than the human. They will fail, for every idea 
is the reflection of a truth. This reflection may be distortetl, but 
there must bo both something to reflect and to distort. So with sub- 
human forms : a " devil ** is represented symbolically by combining 
two known forms, the brute and the human ; but if we abandon the 
horns and tail of mediaeval superstition, any attempt to imagine a 
novelty is a foredoomed failure ; there remains just a malevolent man. 



CHAITER IV 
BODY— THE MEANS OF ACTIOS 



** Matter may be deRoed as a permanent poRsibility of 
sensation. If I am &sked whether I believe in matter, I 
ask whether the qnestioner accepts this definition of it 
If he does, I believe in matter, and so do all Berklelans. 
In anj other sense than this I do not. But I afiirm with 
confidence thst this conception of matter inclndos the 
whole meaning attached to it by the common world, apart 
from philosophical, and sometimes theological, theories.'* 
—J. a Mill, Examin. Sir Wm. Hamilton's PhUonophy. 

"Matter is illusion, ihe Maja of the Buddhists ; not that 
it does not exist, but that it does not exist from iteelf, and 
apart from the force that conditions it, i;* not. It is the 
exprcs>ion of the jwwer that moulds it, and therefore has 
been called * the garment of God.' *' 

"Idolatry is the adoration of the shallow instead of the 
substance, the setting up of the eidolon in place of the 
Ood. It is thus no specific act, but the general tendency 
towards matter and sense that constitutes the Fall. And 
of this tendency the world U full, for it is the 'original 
sin' of every man bom of the generation of 'Adam.' 
Henceforth the fruit of the divine tree is not for him ; he 
has lost the faculty of discerning Substance and Reality ; 
the eye of the spirit is closed and that of sense is opened ; 
he is immersed in delusion and shadow, the glamour of 
Maya. He only is free who is * born again of the Spirit.' ' 
^The Perfect Tr<iy. 



CHAPTER IV 
BODY -THE yBANS OP ACTION 

ii«xxAf ri4^i^0¥9 ^vx«t*iua« vH^^ 

1. Tbb idem coiiTeyed in thii quoUftion, thmt Um tcmk ol 
the heroes who fell hefore Troy were deepetched lo Htdei^ 
the dim ghoeUand, full of the ehadee of what ooee wvre 
men, while toby TBBMSBLfn ky a pray to dogi and 
Tulturea, is one which even jei survives as the uneoBseiow^ 
fmt very real« hclief of larj^e mvonties of ** Christian ** 
|)eo|>le, who still talk of the body as the man himself, ami 
of Uic spirit as his ghost^ or dim unreal reflection. Tboo^ 
the immortality of the soul may be univertally acquiesced 
in as a tlieorem, it can scarcely be said to govern the 
language in which Uie dead are hahitoally spoken of, nor, 
iiiferentially, the actual beliefs of most |iersonS| to whom 
" real " and ** material " are intercfmvcrtible termsi and who^ 
wliatever they may verbally jirofcss, so far from rrgarding 
Ijudy as the garment of spirit, still regaid life or s|iirit as 
a pm|«rty of body, and thought as a function of the bimin, 
prubaMy, if not necessarily, dissolved with it 

This U tlie rooi^rror fn>m which so many others spring* 
the ca^lillal mistake in whose corrrction lies the wholo 
value of |«ychic phenomena, to see in tody and uiatlsr 
the only Reality, an«l m»t a series of changing formi^ 
a»Mrlessly niiitiified by higher forces. Itrgartling the 
'* material " as the only "teal,** we in fact deny the 
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superiority of miud by rof erring it to matter as its origin, 
and inferentially the existence of God also, by making 
Him an external Artificer of the universe instead of its 
immanent Cause, the Source of all Life and Love and 
])eauty, not in the legendary dawn of the world, but here 
and now, within and around us, the organising Spirit, who 
develops the living soul, of which all " body " is the out- 
ward expression in form and colour. Feeling that any 
such external Deity is discontinuous to this order of things, 
men disbelieve His existence, and instead of endeavouring 
to find Him through knowledge of the chain of proximate 
causes, they almndon the search with agnostic hopelessness 
or atheistic indifference, and turn to the pursuit of wealth 
and pleasure, of all, in fact, which, centring on the bxiy, 
tends to make it« comfort the sc^lc aim of life. 

The p«ychic facts previously described exhibit the func- 
tion of body, or, to sjxjak more generally, of matter, as the 
expression of energy by which it is moulded into form. 
By it^ and through it alone, all energy is made manifest. 
Human creatures, who, having iKxlily senses, can i>erceive 
material things only, can necessarily learn by tlu-m only ; 
and matter must, in the nature of thing?, Ixi to thcni the 
foundation of all things. It is in the objects of sense that 
intellectual jKirception begins. Analogy renders it prolmble 
that this will always \xi the case; Ixxly, whether, as in 
this present world, formed of matter, or, as in the i>sychic, 
the so-called future life, formed of ether, or of any un- 
known "substance" in i»ossiblc higher existences, must 
always bo the i)lanc of "phenomenon" or manifestation, 
and the apjwinted field of i>erception of higher powei"s. 

Those schools which regard the lx)dy as the mere prison- 
house of the soul, which has "fallen" and been lx)und in 
it, have been confutetl by the universal exi>cricnce of man- 
kind ; for the logical result of such a tenet is that matter 
is intrinsically bad, and therefore that evil has a positive 
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exittcnce, an error which hat been laid bare hf eTery 
great thinker from 8. Angciatina to SpinooL Bat thara 
is a frequently obaerrable diapoaition to think of matUr 
an in eoma aenae antithetical to mind, rather than to 
connider it at a neceaMry medium for a certain p ha aa 
of paychic expreaeion, and the rerulaion from the mala- 
rialiimi which aeea in the body the man himaelf often 
•winga to the other extreme, ignoring the external world 
whereby objective tnith ia known, and depreciating tha 
ciriliaation and acience whereby p tog rea a ia made. Thia 
it the uiiual exceaa of religiooa minda, which are diapoaed 
to look for a revelation of the Dirine, not by normal pto- 
reaa, but apart from it Unaided introapeetaon, however, 
can never fumiah convincing knowledge, and thua it ia 
tbat^ after centnriea of unproductive ecbolaatic theology, 
no ayiitem haa been able to bold the preeminence, and 
•eience and observation are now, for the llrai time in the 
history of the world, made the baata of philoaophy. 

2. Tlic fimt truth which atrikea a reflective mind taking 
a lirr^ view of the proc e a N'j of Nature, ia the free int«^ 
cliangn of ■nbatanoe that ta continually going on« Planli 
animal, ami man are tern aa a <lependent aerica, bat il 
i% not clearly realiaecl bow grrat ia the volume and how 
mpi«l the coume of the etream of matter that paaMa 
through the animate realm. Yet a consideration of the 
«inipleat nieal will show that the elementa of which it ia 
composetl luive been collfcled from the air and soil of 
three or four different countries at least; the water a 
very short time bark was gatheretl from the heaving sea; 
the tea was grown in China, Ceylon, or the Himalayas; 
tlio bread very i»rubnb|y came from Russia, ami the butler 
from Ireland. The |«irttclra that are ingested snd formed 
into flr»h and blond are shortly c:ist off by the proceasea 
of the boily in the wrar and tear of tissue, ami return 
t4i tlie circulation t»f matter. About 30 ol «*f oxygen 
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is daily consumed by each i)eT8on, which is mainly used 
in keeping up the animal heat^ and corresponds to about 
3 Iba of bread Besides this, the body give« off, and 
must therefore take in, about 3 lbs. of water daily, so 
that the average human being consumes considerably 
move, both of solid and fluid food, than is hero set 
down. 

But taking 7^ lbs. of matter as the total amount ingested, 
and assuming 1,500,000,000, the usual figure for the earth's 
population, to be correct, with its attendant death-rate of 
two per second, a simple calculation will show that the 
amount of matter annually i>assing through human or- 
ganisms alone is not less than some 23,000,000 tons; 
and if to this is ailded the similar consumption of the 
whole animal world and the analogous nutrition of plants, 
some idea may bo formed of the rapid flow of matter 
through living forms. Though man is |)opular]y said 
to be maile of the dust of the ground, very little of the 
said dust enters into the coniiK>sition of the h'ving body. 
A few grains of iron and phosphonis, a few ounces of 
lime, and mere traces of other elements are all that can 
be referred to e;irth. The rest, some 98 ixjr cent of ]\\h 
weight, is water, carlx>n, and nitn>gen. Of these all or- 
ganic Ixxlics, vegetable as well iis animal, arc constituted, 
and it is this stock of car1>on and water and air with 
which the ceaseless interchange goes on. Though it is 
lK)etic hyperbole to say that "the dust we tread on once 
hath Ijeen alive," it is nevertheless fact that, the available 
amount of interchangeable carl>on Ixjing comparatively 
small, a mere film over the ciilLivatod surface of the 
earth, it passes very rapidly fi-oiu Ixnly to Ixnly, and the 
transition from dead to living, and fi*om food to the air, 
the plant, and bjick to the living body, is far quicker 
than most of us at all realise. 

Every race of beings, from the humblest lichens to the 
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otk-tfee, from the intecto that Miiii the decay of the 
fallen giante of the forest and bring dead maHer of all 
kinda back into the stream of life, up to the man« all 
are dependent on some, and are subeenriont to other, 
exittencea. A great deal too much hat been made of 
the "cniolty" which this fact b supposed to involve. 
The rapine of Nature, the coaselesB preying of the siroQgar 
cm the weaker, the incessant war of rseee, b only terrihia 
to beings that have self-consciousness. To othen the 
|Ain is exceedingly firief. The chickens feed on ss quietly 
OS before when tlie gliding hawk has passed onwards with 
his prey. The cattle wlio flee fnmi the tiger begin quietly 
to graio as soon as the lirindlcd marauder has selsded 
his victim, while lower fcinns of Ufe do not even know 
tliat their fate is appmoching, ami ara extinguished even 
licforc they are aware of being threatened. The dominant 
notes in Nstora ore of joy ; disesss among sctual f&m 
naiwrte is wellniKh unknown, and it is only human ima> 
gination, looking beft»rD and after, which sees miseiy 
and s]»t>rehcniion in this int4.*rcliango of life. Confliet 
is shocking only among moral lieiugs who know a lugher 
law than the sniuial inntinct of self-preeervation, and the 
true as|ioct of Nature is <ine of lieauty and onler and 
mutual «le|«iideiice, xu wvll as of general UlovettM^nt Up- 
wards to higher ami more |ierfeet forms of life. 

X As external Naturo im the sum of the actitms of ila 
units, and the exi»resBion of the solidarity of their existenee» 
Mu tlie »icial unler is the sum of the aetions of indivitluala* 
lu the latter, as in the foniier, the isme iutenlependenco is 
seen ; no |iart of human eivtlisatiun can lie detached froai 
tliat which brought it sbvut Mr. Herbert Spencer's iUim- 
tration of the Walter fireas is a case in |ioinL He shows 
liow this trium|»h of meclioiiical skill is due to a long 
ancestry of hand |iriuttng pfesssi^ to the invention of 
cylindrical |irinting, to that of 
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of rollera for iiikiug, and to tlie many other inventions tluit 
preceded it. He goes on to show how these are all inipos- 
dhle without highly elaborated machine-sho()s, themselves 
the descendants of rude hammer and anvil; ho connects 
these mth the growth of the iron industry and Uio mecha- 
nical skill of the engineer and artisan, and with a whole 
division of social phenomena, with mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, which give the projwrtion of parts, the steam- 
engine to drive it, the kinds of rapid-<lrying ink to print 
with, ^c. Finally, the whole use and existence of the 
tiling depenils on the intellectual development of the nation 
which gives a reading public who dcnuitid their news in 
such form as the machine supplies ; and, after all this, very 
many aspects, such as Uic |X!rsonal development of the 
inventor, arc not even touched upon. 

Every trade presupposes all others, and is de])cndent on 
them both for its genesis and for its continuance. An 
individual civilisation is an impossible thing. Without 
the interchange of products all commerce and civilisation 
would stand still. This mutual excliangc is the business 
of the world, which wo arc all ongageil in carrying on, and 
this is both nonnal and healthy, for this is the condition 
of healthy development and the Ixisis of intellectual and 
moral progress in the l>o«ly [H)litic, The instinct is sound 
that shows active life in the world ;is the real work of the 
human unit and not cv>nU.'mphition, though this may have 
its place also, oven during active life, and 02!iM>cially as its 
pro|i;iration and as its se»{Uol. IJut just as the higher 
forms of animal lifo tend towanls solf-coiisciousness, so 
the social action tends to\%*anls ment^il and moral develop- 
ment^ and exists for this. It is too of ton thought of as 
if its object were gn»alor provision of case, comfort, and 
enjoyment^ and not as the more iustmmcut for the develop- 
ment of iutelligvnco and character. 

Tliis temiH>r of mind is materialism, a wotd gcner 
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undentood as the intellecUud piopotition thai nolhiaf 
exitU tart matter, and thai thought and volition are ila 
phenomena, but far better a|iplicd to a belief aa proved bgr 
actions than to a tlieory which is both experimentally un- 
tenable and contrailictod by the whole history of human 
tlit>ught 

4. But Materialism tM as widely prevaleni in praciioe aa 
it is constently disclaimed in theory; our whole language 
proves that this is so. While we apeak of death aa iht 
King of Terrors, and of our friends as extinci ; while we use 
real and material aa synonyms ; while we devote our whole 
time te the acquisition or the eigoyment of mere eomforli^ 
subonlinating intellectual culture te them, we are materia- 
lists, call ourselves what we may. Wsre it noi so^ if men 
did actually realise soul as a aeparate entiiy, there would 
not fie the strenuous denial of well-attested facte that b so 
conspicuous when psychic |ihenomcna are alluded to. li 
is the ccmvictton that if these things are true they must 
railically change our ground of thoughi and action which 
i.i the chief bar te their aoceiitanee. We love our preseni 
lives, we cling te matter aiid the pleasures of sense, and 
would on no account lt*avo them te rise higher ; ii is te ua 
the s(*lid, the red, the near ; all rise ia haiy and remote, and 
It does noi occur te us thai if the Beyond really la, tlie 
haxincM and remoteness may be entirely in our undeveloped 
perceptions. 

Of sold as the transforming piiwer in matter, the equal 
working of the Creative Power in Nature, men have 
scarcely any |iercei4ion, true ami beautiful as the idea isL 
Rron the teachers of Kvulution, by whom this iilea ia only 
implied, on* |Mi|ittlarly decried and misundersiood. " iKm'i 
talk to me «if Darwin, horrid man I Didn't ho aay thai our 
forefathcfv were monkeys, and thai we have no souls t I'm 
Mire he di<l, because he is ao like a monkey himself, you 
know,** said a laily U> me onoe, who showed her i 
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of baruig n soul by 8peti<ling n quarter of her income and 
iiulf her available time in adoniing lier body. But Um 
fair animal gave no evidence thai the soul to which she 
l^d cLtiin ficrved any other {iur|>nsc than tltoX of keeping 
her body nlivo. 80 far as cimcGrUfHl thought, aspimtioii, 
desire to help others, or pmctical use in tho world, kcr 
soul might almost have be^n tion-cxistetit) nnd it had 
ct^rtalnJy never dAwne*! on \wf that she wns then one of 
l^inse uael^s units that conmimo without end and produce 
ftoihingi for the ehiMren sliu couhl indeed bear, but hod not 
tlje knowledge to triini wuro Wi^aklinga; and as re^'ards 
tht? progress of the wurkt, ah 13 would havo been leas mined 
than any Durham mttiur **t mil way navvy. She wis of 
eomse, poc>r thiug» not nltoguthcr to bbuio, for Bbe ^vas but 
the reffetitiou of a tcmjH^r iK^rvmHii^j society. To ohtmn thts 
uinxiumm of tonifort at the least cusl^ to enjoy ont!m.*lf 
whoever else may l*e f^uSering^ is au aim of life by tio 
tucims i-on fined to tlic buttc-r5ies of society^ nay, it ii^ with 
i»upreme irony, adually curi*-*! itito out iileas of the wurld 
beyond, and tht^ most utterly colddieartcd ludilfcreiieo to 
the eternal -friAeriugs of uth^rs b bUpposteil tu lie coni[iatible 
with a higii s|nritnal state. 

The fear and dislike whicli too m^uiy Churxhmen sliow 
at the vt'ry name of Kvi>hftioii, whith seem* to them to 
dUnmtattj Goii, is another phast.* of the ^mc temjier^ which, 
tcgamlin;;,' t!it^ material suWtratum of livilisatton as a liual 
aol indiviiliial cnd^ fuib to |i«3ivetve that the eoily ho[it* for 
the future lies in v^iiud *>[nhirttualies of ilcvek»|mient for all 
to the *-nd of ii}A>U4iitig crime iii»l ^maahi^m bj- tlit? growtli 
of lieiilthy miuiL'j ami l^it'% ;md that tlti^s can uidy be by 
|fiilllng4Ui cud alike tu Uti^ e^uji^^rfluity ol living which £»tilIos 
tlMHtght, Aiid to the dctiwii'^R'iv^ whkh sjtine it "* CotifuunJ 
thm fellows^ t]»ey will cutl by driving Iratle out t^( the 
cuoailfy; tlmy oi^l to Iw coiui^elU^l ^m^ »t th^ us 
i,"* says Dives al the cluK *^l*^ *l '^^rit^i^' 0^"' 
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•pptrently quite aiuble to retliae the grinding mieerj in- 
TolTe<l in unoeriein employment ei tizpence an hoar. Stolid 
Uck of imeginetion bred of materiel oomforte ie the frame 
of mind in which we approach trouble bearing on otheie 
and not on ouneWes. It ie not bodiee only that enflbr 
from fatty degeneration, but aoiile alao, and the intenee 
deeire for more and more money » more and more powert or 
more and more luxury breeds indifference to the miaeriee 
of the worid, and to the caueee whence they ariae. Thie 
appliea chiefly to thoee who, having all that is needed for 
healthy deTeloproent, spend their tuiieHlaity either on an 
increased pluthora of iwrsonal comforts or in heaping np 
more and more of the wealth they know nt%i how to use 
except in enervating luxuries or in empty dis}ilay. To 
follow all the idiotic changes in costume that are called 
fashions, to be the iiosneasors, not of strength, health, in- 
telligence, and artistic |icrccption, but of a yacht^ a moor, 
hones, equipages, sud a big balance at the bank, these are 
the aqualiil ambitions that devastate our own lives and 
oppress the lives of othcrn. 

/Vrtmvs lieiii»f We perish by permitted things, and 
utrive for wealth while the very capacity for thought b 
dying within us and our brotliers are dying of atrophy 
around. Finer dresses, greater |irofuston of food, laiger 
houses, more servants, heavier carpeta, fantastic furniture, 
greater expense, such are modem «lesiree; and while the 
men of old spent their wealth on modeb of national statttaiy 
and architecture, and produced the cities whofM ruins yel 
preserve the memory of that old world which builded 
masonry of fifty -ton blocks of granite where we uss brick% 
and covered an Acrofiolis with temples which are slUl 
models of grace ; while those who were united by one great 
idea adorned Kurope with catheilrals of which we make 
puny and bastard copies, we spend our labour and oar 
money on houses which are the reledioo of our seUbh 
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individualism and of our artistic imbecility, and whose 
cliiof merit is their inipermauence. 

The things wherein the age is great are its railMrays^ 
bridges, and steamships, its machinery of all kinds, and, 
height of irony, its repeating firearms, and these, the former 
at any rate, do the great work to which this century has 
Ijeen called, the welding of all mankind into one unit by 
commercial activity and ready intercommunication. Tlieso 
things are also the body of a growing soul, the channels of 
power, and through them must come the era of co-operant 
civilisation as opposed to comi>etitive individualism. Jhit 
as for tlie units who are building up its fabric, they work 
unwitting of the end, and, in their ignonmce, delay it by 
fratricidal strife for thiui^s which arc for use, not for 
possession ; till even the vciy sciences, whereby these same 
things could lie produced in such volume as to suflice for 
all, are regarded as useful mainly in the degree in which 
they add to jK^rsonal riches, comfort, and dominion. "Well 
may we, with Ruskin, be little astonished nt what men 
sutrer, while we marvel exceedingly at what they lose. For 
the blindness which fails to see that all these things are 
not valuable in themselves, but only for tiie end of im- 
proving human conditions so ns to put wholesome lives 
within the reach of all, is one with the materialism which 
lives for the body only and with the selfishness which 
ignores the needs of otlicrs ; which seeks an individual as 
opposed to a social good, and hopes for a i)er8onal salvation 
which could only exist in indifference or forgetfulness of 
the agony of its fellows, and thus ]>erpetuates envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness in place of kindly help 
and mutual love. 
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" Sonl is to body as form is to matter/* • 

—Aristotle. 

'* Stars sweep and question not. This is enough, 
That life and death and joy and woe abide ; 
And canse and sequence, and the course of Time 
And Being's ceaseless tide, 
Which, ever changing, runs, linked like a river 
By ripples following ripples, fast or slow — 
The same yet not the same — from far-off fountains 
To where its waters flow 
Into the seas. These steaming to the sun 
Give the lost wavelets back in cloudy fleece 
To trickle down the hills and glide ag^n ; 
Having no pause nor peace. 
This is enough to know, the phantasms are ; 
The Heavens, Earths, Worlds, and changes changing them 
A mighty whirling wheel of strife and stress 
Wliich none can stay or stem." 

—Sir Edwin Arnold, The Liglu of A$ia, 

*' So every spirit as it is more pure 
And hath in it the more of heavenly light. 
So it the fairer body doth procure 
To habit in, and it more fairly dight. 
With cheerful grace and amiable sight. 
For of the soul t he body form doth take 
For soul is form and doth the body make." 

—Spenser, The Faerie QMeen, 

* By *' form " is here to be understood that which produces 
form, moulding energy. 
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SOUL-^THB FORMING POWBR 

* Tbtrt rollt tht dMp wb«t gMv tb« IVML 
OlMthl wht chitti thorn Immj tto I 
ThOT* wlitrt thm kof ilrMi toara bub hmm 
Tb« ttilln— of tht 6mtnd tm. 

The hilU an tbadavm. and ib^ flow 
rvtNB fdrm lo fora, aad ooiblag tUUMk ; 
TUy moll lo bIH, tho solid loDdi, 
liko cloodt tbey tbopo Ihoaiolfti mod ga" 

^imMemm 



1. In the Firth of Tay may ttiU be ieeD at low tadee the 
decayetl ttampo of an ancient foreet* yet atanding wb«« 
the groat treea onoe grew in rank Inznrianee. They are 
now alnioet covered by the Miidy shore, and in the ooune 
of time will no doubt entirely disappear beu««tli the wa?ea» 
Miny other such |«rtially sulmierged foreata are known in 
rarifius parts of the world ; and, not to apeak of the gigantic 
growths of the cc«l-beds covered with strata containing tha 
sen-shells and rollvd pebldea of ok! sea-beachca, there are 
many similar facts which show how frequently different 
parts of the earth s surface have been alternately mountain 
ridge and sea floor. ** Every fact is a aoleam thing," aaya 
Emencm, '* for it is the voice of God in Nature ; ** ami thaaa 
facU are perhapa specially solemn thinga, for they are the 
record of the Power by which this world was faahaooed. 
Iltiw frequent and wideapread have been these changea of 
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level, and how universal has liecu this process of upheaval 
ond suhsidence, may ho exemplified hy another fact. In tlic 
heart of the llimAlayns, on the very top of one of its moun- 
tains, is a cap of chalk. This self-same material, composed 
of minute sea-shells, was deposited on the hod of primeval 
oceans, was upheaved in succeeding ages to form the white 
cliffs of Kent, and is now accumulating on the floor of the 
Atlantic at about a foot in a century. It is known as 
Globigerina ooze. 

The lines prefixed to this chapter are not poetic simile 
but literal fact. Time is apparent by changes of state, and, 
except to our perception, is neither short nor long— nay, 
except by changes in our own state, wo arc unconscious of 
Time at all That geologic process is to our petty lives a 
slow one, and the hills the very types of everlastingness, does 
not alter the fact that all nature is in a state of flux and 
motion, baseless, ini{>ernianont, and presenting an endless 
succession of fonun. 

2. What is this which, constant in the inconstant earth, 
is the immediate cause of this stupendous procession of 
change 1 The answer can be given in one word. It is 
energy ; principally in the form of heat. Yes. Tlie power 
which acts simply by causing the atoms of matter to vibrate 
a little fasti»r, and thus causes masses slightly to expand, 
ultimatcs in the gigantic forces which bend layers of solid 
rock thousands of feet thick like the rind of a shrivelling 
apple, and throw the earth's crust into those elevations and 
depressions which we call mountains and oceans,* This 

* This will be easier to granp if it ih realived that, taking the 
highest mountains and dcepeHt seas together, the difference of level is 
about ten miles, or about -^l^ part of the cartb^s diameter. On a 
25 -inch globe the same fraction of the diameter would be ^Vv ^^ ^^ 
inch, or about ,*g, so that the greatest depth of the Atlantic would be 
represented by a wide depression of about ^^ of an inch deep, and the 
highest peaks of the Himalaya by small grains of sand of aliout the 
same height, the average height and depth being considerably less. 
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energy has already been demonalrmted as ethereal bj natiu% 
the soul of physical thingSi thai enduring and indestnie- 
tiUe thing which penrades and transforms all matter. II 
is energy in the form of heat that gives rise to the wiiids^ 
which gather and distribute water as snow and rain. II is 
energy, again, whereby pUmU grow, light and heal being 
assimilated by the plani-life, decomposing the gases ia the 
air ^ and building them up into organic fibrei which in its 
turn serves men and beasts and is the basis of all animal 
life. Finally, it is generally admitted that life is a hi^ 
form of this same energy, and it will readily be recognised 
that soul poaieisei the attributes of that ethereal world ol 
energy to which it has been referred, its power of trans- 
forming matter from within, its penetratioQ of and mani* 
festation by matter, and finally its permanence. 

3. Statements of fact are ultimately the material for 
all thought, and the special function of the soul is under- 
standing, the process which formulates the relations existing 
between fscts; it is therefore of the rery first importance 
that these statements be correct if all mental labour is not 
to be lost 

Obserration of any series of farts reveals a regular oidar 
running through them. Re|ietition of experiment repeals 
the offtler, and however often this process is carried on, the 
same results ensue. The ubeervcd sequence it then called 
a law of nature, from the analogy of a supreme law giver and 
sovereign will, and thus is built up that accurate knowledge 
about romnHin things which u calletl science. This may be 
illustrated by any well-known process, say the manufacture 
of iron. The savage finals a heavy red stone. He heala 



* A very mmU potikm oi Um ibt« ol pUati !■ dtriwd 
tli«ir rpoU, which mAimly ahaotb val*r mmI silswal Mh*. For the 
€mrhum »h#f«n| K w to Urgoly cospoood tho piMil U tedrttod %o the 
otfbaaw add fM m tho Air, whkh K bnelhoa ta hy Us l—ow^ ff«» 
laUuif tho csrbu« aod fivhig beck tho osygts. 
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it strongly and hammers it Tho earthy part exudes; it 
becomes denser and blacker. A continuation of the procen 
results in a lump of metal, which can be ftjrged into spear- 
heads. Gradually it comes to be discovered that large 
masses of ore can bo treated by heat alone, and that the 
metal will flow like water. But the resulting cast iron 
differs from the hammered ** bloom," and it is not till after 
laborious experiment that it is found possible to convert the 
former into the latter. But every process, however often re- 
peated with the same ore, is found to give identical results, 
and the metal produced, whether from clay ironstone, red 
hflematite, or black magnetic ore, is always iron. Careful 
examination shows that this metal, however produced, has 
certain definite and invariable properties. It forms three 
distinct oxides, combines with acids forming crystals of 
fixed shapes from which the white metal can be made to 
reappear by suitable treatment, assumes certain distinctive 
colours with certain chemical reagents, and in this way a 
knowledge of the chemistry of iron is built up. Similar 
experiment with all other known substances in this kind 
of relation to each other constitutes chemistry as a whole, 
which consists of statements of the relation subsisting be- 
tween the elements and their comiwunds. 

Here in brief is the summary of the growth of all 
sciences. First, tlio inquiring mind (subject) ; secondly, 
external phenomena (object); the comparison of results 
leading to general statements of relation and revealing 
invariable sequences wliich the human mind has named, 
by analogy, Law. The knowledge of Law therefore neces- 
sarily depends on the collection of facts and on a vast moss 
of experiment. 

But inasmuch as no life is long enough to verify one- 
hundredth part of the mass of recorded facts, and many 
of these, as in astronomical and historic matters, are in the 
nature of the case unrepeatable, knowledge must lai^ly 
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depend on the taeiimonj of Uioee who acttully ofaeenred 
the facU, and here it it cnaionuury (tod rmtional) to aeoepi 
all honest testimony which agrees with the known onkr 
of things. Thus ohserratton of experimental facta aad 
testimony regarding others forms the hasis of knowledge 
to the present generation, and all science is but the result 
of reasoning on this foumiation, supplemented by fresh 
experiment In other words, it is the application of healthy 
mental process to certain statements of fact (termed the 
premises) leading to certain necessary conclusions. 

The attitude of assurance that Uie conclusions reached 
are correct is called Iklief. 

It is clear, therefore, tlut all belief concerning the relatioo 
between external objects must depend on the experimental 
or recorded evidence of the senses. 

4. For continuous progress in knowledge it is necessary 
that the collection of facts should be continuous and be 
freely interchanged between men. This exchange of idea 
stimulates to further thou^t, brings diflculties to lights 
suggests fresh experiment, and thus leads to incressing 
perception of truth, bracing minds by exercise and render- 
ing them fitter instruments for new discorery. 

Hence conies steady growth in scientific knowledge. 
Science never goes iMick ; insight is continuous, and no one 
perfectly performed experiment ever invalidat«« any other. 
Some persons may be inclined to controvert this statement^ 
Imt if so, tills will be from an inadequate appreciation of 
the distinction between facta and those inferences from facie 
which are called theories. Facts are the gems in the 
diadem of Science ; theory iM the thread that hokis them 
together. It is of little value in itself, but serves a useful 
purpcise ; it may wear out, or, Ix'ing too inelastic, it may 
brrak in the attempt to add a new jewel to the row, and 
must then be replaced. Fresh insight correlates fscti ones 
thought to have no connection, such as chemical affinity 
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and olectrical attraction ; or fresh facts are discovered, such 
OS the rate at which light travels in a dense suhstance ; or 
fresh measurements are madci such as those hy Joule and 
Kumford wliich connected lieat with quantity of motion 
arrcstcil. In eacli of these cases the thread could not 
stretch to admit the new fact, and the former ideas of 
chemical aflfinity as a separate force, of liglit as corpuscles 
shot out from the sun, and of heat as ** caloric fluid/' were 
replaced by Uio notions of atomic electrical charges, of light 
as ethereal vibration, and of heat as a mode of molecular 
motion. Nothing was changed but the string. 

Throughout these " revohitions " in science there was 
strict continuity both in discovery and insight, and the 
change was entirely on the surface. There might Ikj— nay, 
alas for poor human nature ! there often was— nearly as much 
uncharity l)etween opposing schools in science as in theology ; 
men are at all times ready to fight for their passing theories 
and to neglect Nature's eternal facts, but the strife was 
transient and the differences short-lived. 

To take the change which most resembles a complete 
reversal of teacliing, that from the Ptolemaic to the CJoper- 
nican astronomy. All depended on one simple assumption 
for which ordinary human " common-sense '* and not any 
theory of scientists was responsible. It was assumed as 
self-evident that the earth was at rest; and the motions 
of the heavenly bodies were observed from a supposed 
fixed platform. The jmth of the stars was seen to be quite 
regular from east to west, except for the sun, moon, and six 
bright " wanderere," whose position with regard to the other 
stars showed them to be moving alternately slower and 
faster than the rest. It was apparent that these moved in 
epicycles, rolling on the whole celestial vault each under 
some peculiar law of its own, adverse to the primum mobile, 
or primal motion, given by Deity to the rest of the heavens. 
Each planet was hence siipi>osed to have its own "crystal 
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■phere" or ''h«ireD,* and thus Um tevwi pkneU in?olT«d 
•even heaveiw, the eerenth or higheei heAven being the 
vault in which moved the eun. The language of Scripltire 
waa held to warrant the truth of the theorj, aa indeed it 
doea, being ooiiatnicteil u|ion it 

The theory waa crude, but the ohaenrationa were exact ; 
the cjclea and epicyclea were the perfectly eorrect apparani 
patha. The whole error lay in the aMumpiion that the 
meaaurementa were from a fixed point of ohaervaUoOv an 
aanimption that it had never occurred to the obe er v e ia lo 
doubt In prooeaa of time (and, be it noted, on an a priori 
hjrpotheaia auggeited by diacoveriea in mechanica) it caoM 
to be doubted whether the apparent were alao the real path. 
Copemicua obaerve«l tliat all the known facta, and aome 
inexplicable and doubtful onea for which human ignoranee 
took refuge **in the will of God," could be explained 
simply and rationally on the revene aMumptioo, and the 
change waa effected. Galileo and liia telcacope, Tycbo 
Brahe and hia obeervatiuoa, and Kepler with liia mathe« 
matical power followed, and Uie new theory gave proof ol 
ita truth aa time went on by agreebg with a hundred facto 
unknown at the time of ita conception, and by covering the 
whole range of planetary motion by one aimple application 
of Uw. 

In all this, to revert to the illuatration, there waa aiaady 
progresa ; one jewel after another waa added to the ahining 
row, an<l ever fresh and freah insight waa gained into the 
Iwauty of that Nature which is the garment of God. Aa 
always, truth was found far to tranaccnd man*s finite and 
futile limitations. After each new diacovery no repudift* 
tioo of the okl, no abjuration of dogmaa» waa required s 
the new method of explaining known facti aim|ily showed 
greater power of corrtlating phenomena than the oki, and 
replaced it Diaoarded theories (which are not ai> much 
I as imparfeel) are aeen to be neceaaary ste|« in the 
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ascent Even by a revelation a perfect theory conld not be 
given, for a perfect theory is the perfect insight of a perfect 
being, and the very words in which to give it do not as yet 
exist, a truth which will bo made clear by comparing any 
modem scientific work with one written a century ago on 
the same subject; the new ideas are largely expressed in 
new words which then would have been unintelligible. 

All advance comes by united eflbrt. Genius plays a 
smaller part than that which is usually assigned to it, or 
rather its part is dilTerent. **//a gcnie^ c'ent la pattenre,-" 
it combines and utilises the labours of others in place of 
letting these lie unheeded, as do most minds. None of the 
victories of science could have been gained without those 
that preceded them : Laplace would have been helpless 
without Copernicus, and he without the more drudging ob- 
servers who collected the celestial facts, and even without 
Ptolemy and the Alexandrian mathematicians, who, in pur- 
suit of mere abstract knowledge, investigated the properties 
of curves, knowledge which for twelve centuries lay fallow. 
As with material civilisation, so with the intellectual civili- 
sation which is its cause, co-o|)erntion is the condition of 
progress, and the more effective the co-operation the greater 
the progress. Here also the essentially social nature of man 
is evident, and here also tlie labours of all are the factors 
of the final result. No truths are fruitless ; no efforts after 
knowledge are really wjistcd. Man learns by thought and 
by comparison; he progresses by his errors, and that not 
singly, but as one great family, by means of that free inter- 
change of facts and thoughts which expands and develo})s 
aggregate knowledge. 

6. It may well l>e asked, however, how it is that there 
are such painful divergences of belief, if all men have 
essentially the same faculties and belief is the result of 
reasoning power applied to the statements of fact collected 
by the community. In reply, it should suffice to jwint to 
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the tmall and short-liTed difeigeneet in toeh arta aad 
■ciences m do not rmiae man's paarioni, wheta all diilarenoaa 
are at once compoaed bj an appeal to eridenee. In oihar 
caaea men diaagree, (1) beeauM their reaaoning poveta 
are undeveloped, (2) becauae by training and conttitotion 
they arc unwilling to look at certain groupa of facta, {%) 
becauae the facta at their diapoaal are inaniRcienti or (4, and 
usually) becauae they are too indolent to go to the facta at 
all. The first of theae is aometimca asaigned as the chief. 
It is, however, Uie least Those who cannot reaaon do not 
dis|mte ; like animals, they feel rather than think. They 
may indeed struggle together, but it will be for material 
things. As to truths, they seldom diaagree ; their inteteal 
is not sufficiently awakened. 

The aeoond cauae of opposition is much more prodneta?a 
of strife. It is called Bias. Nationality, profeaaion, religion, 
and, perha|« moat of all, wealtli, including the want ol 
it, exert each ill disturbing influence. Every nation aala 
itself up on a iMniiacle of fancied perfection, and the mora 
complete the isolation the greater ill contempt for all 
forrigneriL China terma all aliena Fqm A'wri, ** foreign 
devib ; " the Hindu conaidera all other men unclean ; tha 
Englishman s|ieaks with contempt of French physique, tha 
Frenchman of that inconsistency between profeaard religion 
and commercial practice which he calls English hypocriqr> 
Among the more ignorant clasaea the feeling extends to the 
|iettiest divisions of villa^ and county ; tha Comiah miner 
l(K>ks on the Norfolk labourer as an alien and a fooL *' Can 
any good thing ooma out of Naareth V** ia a sentiment still 
in full vigour, and perhapa ita moat curioua application ia 
the cvmtempt and hatred poured out by European nationa 
<>n the race which gave birth to their God, whoae moal 
emphatic teaching was the unity of all man on the earth. 
Ho with profeasions: the tradeaman saca only what will 
benefit trade ; the lawyer profits by the law^s delay, and doaa 
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not consider cheap and speedy justice even desirable. To 
cite religion is to name a hotbed of bias. The Mohammedan 
speaks of the Muslim only as " the Faithful ; " all others are 
Kafirs, infidels destined to hell. The Catholic is scarcely 
more tolerant to the l^-otestant^ nor the Orthodox Eastern 
Church to either. To open a history written by the one, and 
to compare it with that written by the other, is to see to what 
an amazing extent religious bias can oi>cratc. But of all 
bias that of wealth is pcrha^ys the most perverting. All men 
desire to gain, most desire to keep, and reason is called in 
to defend ^Hisitions ah-eady laken up, not to judge of their 
soundness. On the one hand, every thief thinks himself 
at liberty to redress the inequalities of society in his own 
person, every speculator thinks it Icgitinuite to obtain a 
profit for whicli nothing is given in return; and, on the 
other, the man of money thinks every device to increase his 
store by taking advantage of the wants of others is necessarily 
just because it is o^ien to unfortunates driven to )iis terms 
by misery to take the alternative of starvation. The same 
political questions appear in an utterly difFerent light to the 
man of proj^erty and to the artisan, and that the cause of 
bias is merely wealth ap^Kjars from the fact that when the 
latter rises from the proverbial half-crown to aOluence, he 
is generally conservative and almost always unsympathetic. 
Wealth makes optimists, i)ovcrty pessimists, and the bias 
of each is perhaps the most universal and the most difficult 
to eliminate of them all. 

In the thiixl place, men disagree because the data at their 
disposal are insufficient. It is not every one who, like 
Johnson, has the courage to confess that his errors are due 
to " ignorance, madam ; pure ignorance ; " but nothing can be 
more obvious to the thoughtful man than that his mistakes 
are constantly due to crass ignorance of the facts. Consider 
the never-ending Irish question. How many of those who 
are called \i\yon to vote U|)on it have carefully read the facts 
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tliat bear on the com! have itudied what even Fronde and 
Justin McCarthy alone have written on the tubjectV How 
many liave compared the history of the past three oenturiea 
aa written by lioth ProtaatanU and Catholics, who have 
endeavoured to undentand the principles of jarisprudeaee 
and of pulittcol economy in conformity to which alona laws 
can be just t In sliort, how many |iersona endeavour to find 
out the facts for a solution instead of engaging in an endless 
babel of wurdn.^ 

But the ca|«ital reason of all dissgreement lies in this, thati 
over and above the causes which have been named, 
pronounc-o dogmatically on no Ixisis st all but that of 
desire. What " ought to be done " means in most mouths, not 
the result of inferences, Init of prefeitmces. We are naturally 
loth to examine on what our creeds rest^ and our beliefs sre 
in conset|uence scarcely correUtail to facts at all. We accept 
such dicta as please us, an«l take the biarsed conclusions ol 
other men, not as evidence, but as premisi'S, whence results 
s complex mass of error which can liardly be disentangled. 

It is thus to want of knowlctlge of facta, either unavoid- 
able or wilful or imlolent, that conflict of opinion is mainly 
due; in one woid, to loyoiuNCt of facts themselves, and 
therefore also of the se<|uences and relations smong them 
which are called laws of Nsture ; and it follows that the 
acknowledgtiient of evidence alone as the basis of belief 
is the only means whereby the reconciliation of diflereoess 
can be brought about 

6. Xm Body would degrsde all things to minister lo 
iwrwnal appetite, so the undevel<»ped soul would drag down 
nil truth to tlic level of its own preferences The natnnl 

* It win frH|MaUy U offffwl tWl tkmm do« ast stoH of iMi 

la ABj gi««a caM by a ilrict ■UUsMal of Om way ia vluck Ibo aMHl 
•jimmda bio bnan. Tbo csmo srv ftw la vUeb daly pnocnboo a ka^w* 
U^ vbicb IUm ff»llMf tbaa pliMaw forbidiL 
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error of the human mind in which the spirit is dormant 
or undeveloped is Dogmatism, the setting up of its own 
particular forms as final truth. At the present day the 
solar myth which represented God to the ages of antiquity, 
and dwelt on the Divine power revivifying the world like 
the light and warmth of the summer sun, has heen replaced 
by the human myth which considers the Divine action 
under the symbols of anthropomorphic government and 
judgment, of atonement and of forgiveness. But this, if 
God is infinite and incom])rchensibIe, is necessarily as much 
sym1)olic as the other, though the symbolism be that of a 
higher sphere of activity. 

Unfortunately tliis is not admitted, and the dogmatising 
temper, after deciding, on its own bias, that certain l^eliefs 
arc meritorious in themselves, makes the criterion of truth 
in daily life to be evidence resting on experiment, but 
in religious matters a book resting on Authority. The 
difference between scientific and clerical authority is simply 
this: that the one puts forward evidence, and the other 
conclusions. The scientific man claims to be best able to 
speak authoritatively on certain questions of fact, but no 
truly scientific body ever decides ex cathedra on inferences 
as absolutely tnie and final. 

But the clerical «]ccisions even of inilividunls are nearly 
always absolute, and inasmuch as a council decided what 
books should be held to be canonical, and rejected others, 
and as it is im[)Ossiblo to ix>int to any date at which the 
decisions of councils ceased to be valid, and, further, 
as the priests of all sections of Christianity differ among 
themselves, if the correctness of one out of all these con- 
flicting beliefs be vitally important, a central authority is 
historically and logically necessary, which authority, on all 
historical grounds, can only l)e the Supreme Pontiff of the 
Western Church, who, quite consistently, allows of no 
reasoning where the Cliurch has pronounced. 
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This Auihoriij, howeTer» rwto on the premiaet thai nuui it 
a fallen cieeture ; thai an advene Power introdnoed evil and 
ruined Creation ; that God deviaed a tchenie of reatoratiOBt 
came to earth to gire effect to it» and instituted a tearhing 
body whose decisions rest^ not on reasoning, however sound, 
but on Revelation, and therefore the whole position turns on 
whether these thing are so, and whether the perfect Creation, 
the Tempter who could ruin God's work, the Fall, the com* 
mittal of the purposes of God to one small nation, the insti- 
tution of blood-sacrifice, until the culminating sacrifice which 
shtKild result from the virgin birth of God Himself as the 
man Christ Jesus, His expiatory death, physical resurrection, 
and ancension to a local heaven, were historical events. The 
system u an organic whole, and it does not seem possible 
to select among its parts some for defence and some for 
abandonment As a whole it is in strong antagoniim to 
the inferences from the astronomical, geological, and |4iy* 
siological facta, which are concurrent in implying an evolu- 
tionary past for the planet and for man, and it ignorea 
also the whole sdcnoe of com|iarative religion, which shows 
how the ideas in question took their rise, and the |iarallel 
but diftsimilitr |iostulatcs of other religions which sway bun* 
dre«U of luilltcins of minds, including some of the most 
metaphysically acute nations uf the woH«L^ 

* This is U (fofnMfo rtligiua frm tW plsM ol H«ni«l Lav !• 
ihal (if mmr9 pbfpi—o«. Mid this dwrtlisg is %h9 fkmnmwmt^ b«lll 
ftctaal mmI p Mmb olie. givm hi tH« lAcrfd vritinft ol •Xl haUoim, aad 
priwiif Umm m aasi tr«Ui l a atwi d of ppfw i ttf Is Xk tm tkt •fhtto 
at MMi l<» »ip r — i trMMorodrnt*! vvrilks, Imm b»m Um bASt of sll 
pn t> l i w»o di wHbutti riotfikNii, Mid Wvdt U» otMWMiliMB, %o low •! 
dMkMM mm! Bi}»ttr7. Mid to b*tf«d of tcMitias nmmttk. mUtk 
•t«kt Alfiajt to Irae* c m mm, Mid Umm f^twmh Um rtfvlsr sad wdwly 
MHliod of Um IHvtue vorkbiff bj SfMrit thmi^ Ul»OlfMM» to mm^» 
f«oUlMMi uader Low, aad Ber«r by eolodjrtMol imUH^rtmm of IIm 
rir«l Co«M. B«l IbuM vbo bow ottiMplod to bsttfOM polf«Ms 
fsbloi liko tbo Nuochioa «i«liafo mad 4mhfm% olWgod oUffMlo Umi ibsi 
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Thus, whilo all scientific authority permits mind to hold 
the balances, clerical authority requires it to bow. But 
mental processes are not altered by the order of facts sub- 
mitted to them, and if evidence is the criterion of truth and 
facts the ground of 1)elicf for things secular, so must they 
likewise be for things clerical. But this view of the nature 
of belief is incompatible with the frame of mind which 
holds its own beliefs arrived at on grounds of faith to bo 
absolute truths,* and with the clericalism which exacts 
from the votary not only that he does believe a creed, but 
that he will put away all doubt as sin. 

This clericalism is not peculiar to any creed ; far less is it 
bound up with essential Christianity ; it is the temper which 
first makes creeds and then worships them, and teaches its 
own shibboleth in place of the certain trutlis of Nature. 

if thene are taken away inspiration is invalidated. So, regardless of 
the evidence that no fresh matter comes into existence, and that all 
motion arrested becomes heat, and therefore that had *'the waters 
prevailed till all the high mountains under the whole heaven were 
covered,*' that would still be the sea-level ; and had the motion of the 
planet on its axis been stopped in order to afford Joshua a little more 
time for slaughter, the whole earth must have become incandescent ; 
they maintain that, in some unexplained way, the^e things are tmc, 
and invoke a Deut ex macfiina to upset the greatest and most certain 
laws of the universe, and to iicrmunently stultify all reason in onier 
to establish a few ventcs in a b<>«>k of unknown antliorsliip, wliich has 
passed through unknown changes, and has certainly been interpolated 
at different dates in parts which are essential to tlie d<ictrtnvs built 
upon it. 

Cf, the chapter on the "Criterion of Truth" in Draper's "Conflict 
of Religion and Science " (TrUbncr). 

• Cf, Canon Liddon, "Some Elements of Religion,'* p. 33 :— "The 
truth (of Christianity) is absolute if it is true at all. . . . Would any 
sensible man die for a relatively true religion f " Of course not ; nor 
is there any need that he should. The Christian martyrs suffered, 
not for believing in Jesus, but for denying the Gods of Rome, and 
gave their lives rather than lie. This is to die for Gon and Truth, 
but not for cree<l. 
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Thia is Um cpecial failing of Uie haman inielleeli and ia 
common to all men. 8|iiriUialista are no exoeplinn« Though 
there are among them manj who put phenomena to tbair 
true uae as the haaia of fact requiivd for reaaoning, and aa 
affording hj oompariaon of effecta the maana of inaight int^i 
cauaea, Uiere are Imt too many who erect their own crude 
fancioi, whetlier of Reincarnation, Summeriand, guardian 
•pirita, or what not, into abaolute trutha before which oilier 
minda muat bow down. 

7. Thia ignoring of the criterion of truth, and the conaa 
quent differencea between the eonduaiona that are called 
rrligionai would be of little conaequence were they merelj 
academical questiona Bui aa belief ia alwajs the main* 
s|iring of action, it ia of all but the greateat importance : — 

** If cbaaee wUI have ne kiag , why, chance iDay crowa om 
Wlihoat ny ftlr.** 

ia ever but a pasaing thought Even fataliam conatantly 
urgea men to action and to crime, aa it did the ambitaooa 
thane. Our Uvea are our beliefa in practice, and iha 
aggregate of human actiona makea the aocial order, which 
ia, in fact, only thuught extemaliaed ; and habiti, cuatoni% 
and govemmenti are but pmducta of that aubile chemiairy 
of mind which deala with the aflfinitiea lietween the aoub of 
men. 

Tlic rvaulti of the want of common beliefa ia but too 
fiainfully apparent Religion, politica, and daily life ring 
with duicorda, and the power which ahoukl be uar«l for 
advance ia waated in anUgoniema. Hie crying need of 
modrm society ia that older and harmony which oomaa 
fn>m tlie common recefition of aome great principle of lifa» 
It haa been well obaervetl that in the thirteenth century 
men no utt^^rly different irvm each other aa %rere Stephaa 
Luigtfin. S Kroncia, Thomaa Aquinaa, Ra^t lUcon, DanC«, 
Giotto, S. L4>uia| and Edward I. all profoundly aecepiad 
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one common order of ideas, and thej ooold feel that thej 
were together working oat tlie same task. This cohenon 
has been dissolved, and a new bond of union mnst bo 
found. It is in ascertainable facts and the inferences from 
them that there seems the ouly promise of agreement being 
reached. 

This mnst be coextensiTe with humanity. Herbert 
Spencer has exhaustavelj shown that physical and mental 
p r ogr e s s alike are possible only by means of an enlightened 
public opinion. This is as true in absolute monarchies as 
in republics, for legislation, whether philosophic or Draoo- 
nian, above the intellectual level of a people speedily ends 
in the laws being a dead letter; and in a democratic 
government the l^islativo action is obviously the collective 
opinion and will of an assembly which is expressly framed 
to Mijjhtau the popular mind rather than to lead it 

This general advance is the hope of democracy. Every- 
thing else bos been tried. So-called theocracies, govern- 
ments by priesthoods, by despots, by lawyers, by aristo- 
cracies, have all failed to impose wisdom from without 
That it should grow up from within is the only hope of 
mankind. No form of government administered by honest 
men is an ill thing, but no form is or ever can be a 
remedy for the suffering produceil by ignomnco among 
all men and only to be remedied by llic removal of its 
cause. 

No limitation to ccrtiin cla^sses can be admitted. Mental 
training has two as^x^cts, and is widely misapprehended 
because one only of these is dwelt upon. Tlie view 
which takes human conditions, not as the result of men's 
own action, but as "the ordinance of Goil," necessarily 
refers mental training to position in life and ignores half 
its purport and meaning. But the philosophy which re- 
gards each man, ridi or poor, as a spirit developing in 
earth-life, while it emphatically insists on the primary 
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importance of the nee umI the Meofidary imporUnce of 
Uie unit, knows nothing of the unfaitahilitj of any red 
knowledge for mny koman touL Ae the work which caeh 
hail to do in tlie world ia the primary purpose of caeh 
man and woman in it, and neittier present oomforts for 
the Imdy nor ulterior comforts for the soul, it follows thai 
though the education which hest fits each to play his 
or her probaUe |4irt in life is imleed the first need, yet 
after that, all knowledge of the facts of nature and human 
life tliat can be grasped can only operate to make the 
learner a worthier being. Such knowledge, however, must 
be sought for its own soke and not for the purpose of 
being cuin<Hi. No man can know too much nor be educated 
abore his position so that he understands that education 
has two sides, the one which fits him for his work, and 
the other which gives him fellowship with truth. The 
course indicated by the pitiloeophy of causation as right 
and wise, is thst every child bom into the workl shall 
receive an equal chance, and that, where all govern, in 
the wisilom of all lies the cmly hope of safety. But lo 
gain this eutl education of the mind must be directed, noi 
to furnishing a cyclopedic mental outfit, but to the drawing 
out of faculty, to the training which will vnaUe a mind lo 
go through life drawing just conclusions. Children must 
be taught kom to think, not tekai to think. 

This u being gradually underrtood. That the migori* 
ties of voters who are to hoUi the reins of power must 
be educatMl is admitted. It is remarkaUe, too» bow very 
rapidly class distinctions are becoming obliterated, and 
huw men are taken more and more for what they are 
in themselves apart from birth, training, or even pio> 
fession. The pettiness which thinks s man greater for 
a title and the flunkeyism which bows down to wealth 
will take long to eradicate, but it is perceptibly IsaMoiag ; 
and if progrsss is but slow towards the peresptioa that 

n 
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handicrafts are as honourable as bmm-work, wo have at 
least passed the stage wlien all work was thought dero- 
gatory to a "gentleman" ami arms his only profession. 
When the second as|)cci of education is applied and un- 
derstood, and the working ni.ui is also a cuUivatctl ninn, 
the Cj^teem tliat worth commands will not lie refused, and 
they who profess a religion whose Founder Wiis a car|)eiitor 
may at least spare themselves the inconsistency of thinking 
manual labour and cultivation of mind incompatible. 

While the conse(|Uence ti) society of want of menial 
training is up|>arcnt in the imhappy divisions which arc 
so conuuon, the consequence to individuals is much less 
obvious in this life than in the next stage of jisychic de- 
velopment Admittedly a school-time for the life to come, 
the true bearing of that simile is but little i>erceivcdy 
for God is turned into the great Examiner, and the i*csiUt 
of the schooling is 8Up|>osed to bo an awaixled prize. 
But the end of the schooling of life is the knowledge 
itself and not any prize ; it is neither more nor less than 
the development of diameter, of which a trained intellect 
is a jxirt.* 

In the beyond this is clearly seen. Here body jwrceives 
facts. It is the function of mind to correlate these, and 
thus to acquire faculty to deal with more facts. When 
the man passes into the unseen the scope of his jicrceptiou 
is greatly widened. Looking over all lamls and into many 
hearts, seeing as in a pauomma the events of the |KLst 

* This is not to say that the poor who have been deprived of 
opportunity are unfitted for the life beyond, though this same Uck 
of opportunity b a grievous drawback to many. But truth is not 
from books alone, and conies by obserx'atiou and an honest desire tu 
learn. Many are the '* mute, inglorious Miltons " whose powers, now 
dormant, not from want of will, but from lack of opportunity, will 
astonish " their betters " when their true selves are seen. Those who 
loved to know in this life can rapidly acquire knowledge there ; it is 
the habit of mental iudt>leuce that is so fatal. 
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aii«l th^ fiirvgleaiuft of the fiiiiire, he then mm m hd 
much that here can only l)e inferreil. But whether or 
not ho can tuni thia to uw cle|ien(la entirely on hia 
ca|iacity. None are fit or able to uae their op|jortttnitiea 
tliere but such na liave |>repare«l their niinda here, and 
liave loved Truth for her own sake. Tlie maaa of uada- 
velofieil apirita who care not for anything hut their own 
miaerable aelvea in proof enough of tlie awful conaequencea 
of wilful ignorance, whicli, being inlierent in the darkened 
■oul, goca with it into the apirit-laml, at once cunaequenoe 
and iHinialimenU I^et ua not \» deceivetl, for, m Fanl 
tol«l the Galatiana, (>od ia not mocked ; each man ahall 
lioar the bunlcn of hia own making, and whataoever a 
man aoweth, Uiat ahall he aurely rca|i. 

Kntiwledge of the real forces of the universe, pbyaical 
and spiritual, is tlie key to right action. It is tlie neglecl 
of this truth which is one |iotent cause for the streaa 
of undevelii|icd soub who constantly go from earth-life 
U) the unseen and react on others here. Till it is better 
umlersttHMl that education is tlie development of mental 
faculty by contact with real facta, not the acquiaition of 
iwrhapa useless knowledge, suul- training, not mindatuffing^ 
the darkness in which the sects struggle and fight, ignorant 
that all are results of the same human deaire to expteaa 
principles aa lealitics tangible by tlie mind, will cootinna. 
Tliis strife can only be ended by man hintaelf, and it ia 
literal truth that Longfellow tella ua : — 

** Ware half ihe power that ills the world with terror. 
Were half the vealUi bestowed on cmaips aad ooarts. 
Given to redeem the hsmaa ssiad ffom entw 
Tbsre wers ao need of arssaab aor forts.** 



Ami the power ami the wealth muat be given, for 
whether Ooo or angel, will do it for us ; and then, seetng 
ladi^ men may perhaps agree oo the coocluaioQa whick 
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flow from them. But meanwhile Europe stands witli 
forty thousand regiments armed to slay and be slain, and 
middle-class England grumbles at its school rates and re- 
luctantly consents to the only two things that can save 
it from dissolution, unsectarian education and diffused 
thought 

8. If belief is the result of a chain of reasoning whose 
ultimate premises are present or rcconled sense-perceptions, 
it necessarily follows tliat no beliefs arc moral or immoraL 
A belief may be true, in wliich case it subserves morality, 
or untrue, when it lias the revrrsc effect. But morality 
has no place in the intellect^ which simply compares and 
co-ordinates. Animals can do this, but they have no 
morality, which, moreover, is obviously not coextensive 
with mental acutene&H. Tlio cleverest men are not always 
devout, nor even honest. Henry VI IF. was educated for 
the Catholic Church, and whatever were his abilities both 
as a theologian and ns a statesman, he is scarcely a shining 
example of moralit}'. A |)erfect knowledge, by showing tbo 
unwisdom of injustice, would no doubt lead to morality. 
But this is unattainable. Anytlung like ])erfect know- 
ledge on any one subject involves the knowledge of all 
the correlated facts. Those which have a direct Ijearing 
on any question are very numerous, and the in<lirect ones 
are quite unrealisable in their numljcr; while, in the maze 
of human affairs, it is often haixl to say whether the so- 
called indirect causes arc not much the more important 
factors in the given result A man is mined because his 
land is unsaleable ; this state of things is due to the de- 
pression of agriculture ; the depression is the result of 
many causes, one of the chief being the large import of 
wheat from Russia and India; this import is stimulated 
by the fall in the price of silver, so that both these 
countries can command a larger and larger price in roubles 
and rupees for the same amount of corn ; this fall in 
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ailTcr in due to the LaUh Union oeMing to ouin silvw 
for all oomen in 1871 ; ihi« apun was owing to tho 
drain of gold to Oermanjr for the reform of her ootnage^ 
France desiring to protect her reeenrea from her enemy; 
and ao oa Every fact is linked to all others and its ri|^i 
comprehension inTolvea all departments of human thought; 
chains of direct causes run out to remote original eventi^ 
and every link in its turn is the result of other causes 
direct and indirect to it| and such is the interdependenee 
of human affairs that it soon hecomes evident that if the 
intellect abne is to decide finally on courses of action, 
public and private, nothing less than a knowledge of all 
groups of fact soever is required in order to arrive al 
conclusions that cannot be challenged. This impossibility 
for the one mind is partly surmounted by the combinatioii 
of minds acting in the unison which comes of mutual 
respect for the calm and reasoned opinions of others ; but 
even thus the information is so scanty, bias so great* life 
io short, experience so difficult, that intellect is but a 
|ioor guide at best* and all truth it can show us, being 
necessarily expressed under images derived from our own 
experience, is therefore relative and not abeolute even on 
the simplest matters. 

The guitle here is the recognition of moral principle. As 
energy is to matter so is (irinciple to thought^ that which 
directs and conditions it Kthic is in fact a mIfmiuB which 
will speMily solve the (trolJems of human sction oonectly 
where the more cumbrouji intrllertual prttcess fails. As 
the lew of energy ap|ilied to mechanics gives rapid and 
complete solutions uf many engineering problems exceed- 
incly intricate by previous methoils, so the simfile question, 
*'U it right t" is much more easily answered than, **ls it 
wise 1 *' and inasmuch as morality and wisdom always coin- 
cide, the higher answer covers both questions. 

Lqgknlly the union of morality and wisdom i« bound up 
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with tho gravest and deopcRt questions. For if perfect 
honesty is not really here and now tho best ix>licy, if tho 
world be so frameil that sorrow an<I misery here is neces- 
sary to ultimate moral order and must continue for the 
present, then it is clear that the only consistent system of 
thought must, under one form or another, be that which 
seemed to the old Persian Magi the best solution of life's 
theorem, an eternal conflict between two equal and co- 
eternal principles of light and darkness, good and evil, 
Ormazd and Ahriman, the latter of which the Jews imported 
into their Scriptures after the Captivity under the name of 
the iSerpent, a symbolism that was later turned into " the 
devil" But if this opposition of good and evil is but a 
figure of speech, and not an ahsohite fact; if the terrible 
burden of human want and misery is due simply and solely 
to the misdirection of energy which sljould benefit all men, 
so that the i)ower which should be a fertilising stream is 
turned to a tlevastating toiTent, then wo have to seek for 
the cause of all suflering in the infraction of one l^eneficent 
and harmonious law, and the problems of life take on quite 
another asiKJct, leading to tho principle of Ethics as the 
fountain of all advantage to the race through the unit. 

This perception of principle lias nothing to do with 
creed. Creeds are the wonls which are set to the harmo- 
nies of Principle; they are tho natund growths from the 
constant desire to realiso spiritual things intellectually. 
Just as a work of art is an attempt to embody an idea, so 
a dogma is an attempt to realise a principle by an idea. 
But as we habitually regard lx)dy as a reality and soul as 
a hypothesis, by a similar process we regard the form of 
dogma as tnith rather tliJin the principle which it strives 
to voice. The work of art, whether painting, statue, or 
music, depends first on the artist's capacity of conception ; 
second, on his technical skill ; and, lastly, on his materials. 
So each creed is the result of some principle apprehended 
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and imaged forth bj a nation acoonling to its |*eniua and 
iu historical materials. Its perfection, or» m men aay of 
intellectual and artistic productions alike, its truth, depends 
first on the ethical perception of the people that pcodueed 
it; secondly, on their outfit of intellectual ideas; and, 
thinlly, on the historical and physical facts at their disposal 
Truth therefore belongs exclusively to no creed, hut under 
lies all, and this is due to the fact that su cc es si Te gene- 
rations of men in esrth-life are essentially the same, and 
develop upwards or downwards; on the one hand, the 
faculty of Intuition, by which moral principle is recognised 
by the spirit as beauty by the eye, under all the various 
forms of statue, drama, myth, or dogma ; or, on the other 
hand, by taking the drama as if it were historic iiamtive, 
the myth as final truth, the symUd for the thing signified, 
the rite for the power, sinks deeper and deeper into the 
slough of dogmatism, and may end by lc«in^ sight of the 
Divine, liut this perception of (>rinciple does not need 
any names, places, and dates, manuscripts, evidences, and 
other rorortls of a long buried pant, as founilation for the 
Uw of right and wrong, for it is not the deduction from 
any rreoil, nor a writtrn revebtion, but an eternal and living 
verity, to iwrceivr which is the function, nut of soul, but 
of npiriU 



CHAPTER VI 
SPIRIT-THB DIRECTING WILL 



" Knowledge of the lowest kind is nn-nnified knowledge ; 
Science is partially unified knowledge ; Philosophy is com- 
pletely nnifled knowledge. It is the final product of that 
process which begins with a mere colligation of crude obeer- 
vations, goes on establishing propositions that are broader 
and more separate from particular case^ and ends with 
nniversal propositions.**— Herbert Spencbb. 

"The problem is this: What is the beginning or first 
principle of motion in the soul 7 Now it is evident tliat, as 
God is in the universe and the universe is in OOD, tho 
Divinity is in us abo, in a certain sort the universal mover 
of mind. For the principle of Reason is not reason, but 
something better. Now what can we say is better than 
science except God ? "—Aristotle, Ethict, lib. vii. cb. 14. 

" Ho felt the heart of silence 
Throb with a soundless wonl ; 
And by tlic inward ear alone 
A spirit's voice he heard. 

And the spoken word seemed written 

On air and wave and sod ; 
And the bending walls of sapphire 

Blazed with the thought of GOD.'* 

— Wiiittier, The Vision of Eehard. 



CHAPTER VI 

SPiRIT-^THB DIRBCTWG WtLL 

** It it ilM pplri I ihal qalekfiicib ; iIm flt»b pfoflleib BOtbtef.* 

1. IifDiminiifTLT of the analogy which it ohaenrmhla b»> 
twe«fi the maieriml and ethereal orden of exiatenee, refleelfaMi 
on the phenomena of motion moat toon lead to the oonrieikNi 
that it it aa impotaihle to refer the origin of motion to ether 
na to matter. Light, heat^ electricity, magnetiam, are, it ia 
taid, Tihrationt of the ether, motion in a f rictionleia mcdinm. 
>f att^, it it anid, contitta of ethereal atoma aeparated off bj 
vortex motion. Agreeing to thia aa a high pfohahility, tlM 
ohTiout inquiry followt— What tet thia frirtionleta medima 
in motion t There matt neceetarily be aoroewhat which ttaada 
to ether in the aame relation in which itae If ttanda to thai 
realm of matter in and by which it acta. Thia ''aomewhai* 
the iiniTeraal cnnacioiitncaa of mankind hat named Spirit 
It ia both external and internal to man, and giTca proof of 
identity by timiUirity of chxmM>teritttca. Ita common atlri* 
butea, whether in the individual man or in the external world, 
are Power and Orderlineaa- 

Force it that which pmducea or tenda to produce motioa, 
energy in pmceaa of trantfer. and a true mathfl»matical da- 
finition it not falaified hy having a different order of faci 
preaented to it What it it that morea minda, and thva 
makea the hiatory of the world! What ia it that teta id 
motion that train of delicate mechanitm that raiaea tha arm 
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to strike and throws tho energies of nations into the mul- 
tiform activities of commerce, war, and enterprise! There 
can be but one answer ; it is the power of Will, and this is 
tho characteristic of organised spirit 

Analysing back any phenomenon soever, wo come, first to 
Ether, and then to Spirit. Take, for instance, the life of 
flowers, those beautiful bridal chambers where the dual life, 
male and female, meets and embraces its twin, showing to 
all who have eyes to see and hearts to feel, the sweetness 
and purity of the love- principle in its orderly manifestation. 
What is tho force which ripens pistil and stamens and dyes 
the corolla with the purest tints on earth f Light : without 
which it droops and dies. But light is ether in motion, and, 
without asking whence came this motion, what is that which 
can lay hold of and assimilate the ethereal energy t What 
but the life of the plant, that soul which determines not only 
its form but its |>owers. But if in the plant, as in the man 
soul be organised ether, then* must of necessity be that which 
organises, and here we enter on the realm of spirit, and 
may see reflected in each successive order of manifestation 
its primary characteristics, the l\)wcr that originates and the 
Orderliness which works acconliuj? to I^w, manifesting them- 
sclvofl in form and colour as Life and Beauty. So through 
all the descending grades (»f being, from the soul to the 
crystal, are seen these two great attributes, Foi-ce and Onlerli- 
ness. These arc the ultimates of all existences ; without the 
first nothing could be ; without the second all that is would 
be chaotic, that is, evil. 

That the primal ff>rce from which all other forces proceed 
origin«'ites in the spiritual world and is in some sense similar 
to Will has been adniittcil by all profound thinkers without 
exception, no less than witnessed to by the common consent 
of all nations. Thus I >e8cartes, the father of modern specu- 
lative philosophy, affiinicd that God has ficcorded to created 
things no principle of subsistence in themselves, and that 
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iho exitlenoe of everyihiiig frcmi moment to moment is doe 
to the contUnt renewil of the cientiTe net| thai 11, the 000- 
tUnt communication of power. That the figures of speech 
here used are not thoee which wooU be selected by a 
m<jdcm biologist does not invalidate the central idea. 80 
alio that greatest of modem metaphjrsiciansi whose writings 
have iiifluenciMl all later philosophic thought^ Spinota, is 
IjTought to the same oondosion bjr his purely mathematieal 
metliod, **GoD is the immanent, not the transient Caose of 
the universe." So also Leibnits, whoee ** moaada " whence all 
thiugn jiroceed are limited portions of spiritual substance, 
an«l then*fore reflect, under limitations, the nature of Ooo.^ 
Similarly Kant and Fichte regard all power as essentially 
pmceeding from and nourished by a higher spiritual power. 
Tlic nme idea is at the root of Sir William Hamiltoo's 
philosophy of common-sense. Herbert Spencer speaks of 
the certainty that we are '* ever in the pressnos of an in- 
finite and eternal energy from which all things proceed," 
** manifested within and without us," and asserta that tha 
'* inscrutable existence which science is compelled to recog- 
nise as uniealised by its deepest analysis of matter, motion, 
tliought, and feeling, stands towanls our general cooeeptm 
of things in substantially the same relataoo as doca tha 
creative power aaserted by theology.*' *'I am willing to 
allow that the ultimate Cause beyond all motion is im- 
material, that is to say, nop" (Darwin). Faiaday: ** All 
force is WiUforoe." The idea is throughout the same m 
that expressed by all the great religions, which, in so far 
as they deal with principles and nut with creed, are tha 
firuducts of healthy human intuition in all ages, that in 
IfOD all things live and mi»ve and have their being. 

Tlie essential unity of aU these coneefitioDS tB cknr in 
the light of one of the very few statements made by Jesos 

* UiS»r to B*yK F li7 ; erf Am ^iMMS, pk 740^^ Igr J. & 1 
lla^ ititl . treML W. & Ue^h, pf^ in-l|f S 1^ 
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concerning God. That great Teacher, whose words wo 
honour with our lips and understand so little, is said to 
have told the woman at the well that God is Spirit. It 
was reserved for nioilem translatui's and divines to degrade 
His definition to their own anthroix)niorphic level by intro- 
ducing limitation and making Him say that Gou is a Spirit. 
''A spirit" involves hxudity and shaiK), and this idea must 
be unhesitatini^ly rejected. Not a spirit, lucd, circumscribed, 
and conditioned, acting on matter from outside it, hut 8i*iuiT, 
the all-i»erva<ling Power that develops and sustains. 

2. As matter is |)erceived by the material Ixxly, and 
energy by the ethereal soul, for all external energy is 
perceived by being reproduced to consciousness as internal 
energy,* so the external Sjiirit is jHsrceived by tliat which 
is akiu to it, the spirit of man. It is by this corresi>onding 
nature in oui-selves that we are cognisant of the correlated 
external facts, and this explains lx>th tlie anthro|H>morphi$;m 
which fancies that those attributes which it perceives are 
the only attributes of ( Sod, and also the fact that God is 
not a theorem to be i>roved, but a Verity to be seen and 
felt by the highest faculties of man, that is, by his spirit 
That this is the nearest approach towards absolute truth 
of which humanity is caiwible has always been the conviction 
of the wise. F^nelon, one of the most beautiful soids of 
modern times, has said : — 

" It is easy to i)erccive that our feeble reason is continu- 
ally set right by another 8U[)erior Reason which we consult 
within oui-selves and which corrects us. This Reason we can- 
not change because it is innuutable, but it changes us because 

* Thus to take the sense of sight An object is seen by the rays 
of light pruoeeding from it oud impinging ou the retina, there pro- 
ducing certain chemical and physiological chaiige«. 1'hat is, the 
external energy is reproduced as internal ener^'y, of which alone the 
man can be directly cognisant, for he knows internal fact* directly, 
but tlieir external causes indirectly. 
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we have need of it It answen in China at in France or 
America. It does not divide iUelf in comiuuuicatiug itaelf. 
Tlie li:4ht it giv«A takes nothing from thoee who were 
lieforc hlled witli it. It ci»mmuiiicatct itaelf at all times 
iiiimeasurabljr and is never exIiausteiL It is tlie sun whidi 
enlightens minds as the outward sun does bodies. Tliis 
li^ht lA eternal and immense ; it comprehends all time as 
well as oil space. It in not myself ; it rB|>ruvee and corrects 
hie ft^inst mj will. It is, tlien, above tue, and above all 
Mcak and imperfect men as I am. This Supreme Reason 
Mhich is tlie rule of mine, Uiis Wisdom from which everj 
\%M man receives his, this supreme s|>riug of liglit, is the 
CioD we seek." 

Tins jierception is common to all nations. The ancient 
CSreek saw Uiat *'tliere is but one living . . . nuthor of all 
life . . . the energy of all things,** *'otio universal euul per- 
vndiiig the universal sphere." So tlie Kgyptian speaka of 
**(ioii, the beginning, tlie One Father, the Spirit who 
animates and iierpetuates the workl by blending Himself 
with all iU parts.*' Tlic ancient Uiiidu Scn|iturea direct 
Uie believer to "consider all things as existing in the 
Ihvine Spirit, the . . . supreme Omnipresent Intelligence 
ficrvadiiig all" Tlie l>uddhist, closely paralleled by later 
Christian imagery, says, "All things in tlie universe are but 
tlie primeval heart of Hiuldl&a. Tliis heart is universally 
diffiued and com(ireheuds nil things witliin itself." 

The whole universe is Imt the one life's varied exprfesion, 
and it is only by identifying his own intellectual develop- 
ment with Uie guiding of that higher Reaaon within him 
which is the moral sense, by suboitlinatiog his selfish da* 
sires to the rule of love, tliat man rises from the animal 
pUne to the conception of (toix But the idea which each 
one forms to himself must necessarily be the projection of 
his own highest perceptions at tlie jioiut to which they have 
been educated, for he can but use the faculUce he ha% and 
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in these their correlated objects alone can be mirrored. 
Therefore a certain anthroi>oniorphism is quite unavoid- 
able, and all we can do is to remember that the Absolute 
is beyond our keenest intuition, and limiting our anthropo- 
niorphism to the spiritual plane, to recognise in God the 
ideal of its two prime manifestations, Power and Lovb. 

Tliese simple words, coupleil with those other words of 
Jesus, as simple as they are profound, " God is Spirit/' ram 
up the total of human knowlc<lge on the subject. While 
the ignorance on even psychic matters is so blank, how can 
the spiritual be understood Y That this is so will be evident 
from two crucial facts. How many persons arc in the liabit 
of distinguishing facts (which are objective) from truths 
(which are subjective), or between trutlis and principles? 
And do those who join in hymns declaring that they long 
to stand ever in the light of Heaven, realise that they are 
praying for that whereof physical light is but the simile, for 
that piercing ray Ijy which vvery shortcoming of character 
is revealed on the outward form, for that condition wherein 
thoughts arc audible nn<l every mental impulse and past 
remembrance of anger, deceit, greed, meanness, vanity, 
and lust, is naked and oi)cn to all around ? This, and no 
physical splendour, is the liglit of Heaven ! This, which we 
show our desire for by concealing every fault, by disguising 
our feelings, and by the vanity which can endure no criti- 
cism, is the glory in which we are to know as we are kno>vn, 
and we have the face to stand up and mock the God of 
Truth by proclaiming our longing for this ! 

CiUtivating the mind for the sake of greater external re- 
finement, we scarce know even truths, let alone principles. 
Truths are too "alistract" for us; they are "unpractical," 
that is to say, they cannot be turned to commercial value ; 
we do not care for them, and when an illuminated soul like 
John proclaims, not that (rOD is a true, wise, and loving 
Being, but Truth, Wisdom, and Love themselves (wherever 
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exittent) ; thai in the perfectad nuui thaae find their radia- 
tion, to that the Christ is less s htstoricnl peisonsge thsn n 
character, s phenonenoD of QoD| so to spesk« the nsnifesU- 
tion of whoni in etch soul is the only oonditioa of ssIvsf 
tion, men cry, ** Atheism ! This is to deny the Peraooaliij 
of Goa" 

80 they make a god in their own imsge, and for the 
awful Power which suraly metes to all exactly according to 
their deeds, which brings Churches and empires to ruin and 
confusion when they reject the great laws of Spirit which 
sra not creeds, but Ethics, and by insTitable oonssquenes 
casts out of existence all that offends against them, they 
woukl substitute a theatrical deity in a blase of physical 
light, a human fonn derising schemes of salration* thwarted 
by the malignity of devils and by the penreisity of men, 
giving, withholding, ravealing, govemin(^ turned aside by 
entraaty, and chiefly distinguished everywhera as the head 
of the Itwal clerical interest Ignoring the patent fact thai 
(fOD does not bring to destruction nations which act ri^tly 
in spite of diverae creedsi they miss the lesson obrioos to 
charity nnd reason alike, that all creeds ara but symbols 
(if umlrrlying IVinci|4e. This snthrD|iomorphism is noi 
|M*ciiliar Ui any one creed, iMit underiies all, and satisftss 
every sect uf ChriMiaits and Moslems alike, each of which 
in equally confident tliat the conception is a true one and 
tliat itself in the s|iecial object of providential care« e*|«ci- 
ally as t4i temporalities. 

What (ioi» is, it is utterly beyond man to know. Bub- 
stance, it winild seem, must hsve preosded force, and would 
thrrrfore seem superior therata Force must bs superior to 
substance, for all analogy forbids the sssumplioo that sab- 
•tance can generate force or that the truly homogenewm 
give birth to the helrctigeneous. The enigma of exislsaes 
b insoluble by human fsculty, which can only repeal the 
symbolism uasd hj Um seen of all agssi and nol only by 
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H, John in Patmos, that Ho is Alpha and Omega, the Flrnt 
and the Last, Force and Substance, Male and Female, 
Power and Receptivity. So of Personality. What is itl 
No man knows, The source of love and power in human 
persons must be ^lersonal as comprehending personality, 
and yet the **1 Ayi" is unlimited and unconditioned. 
Again we must remain in darkness except in so far as we 
can realise that substance is a mode of force, and that 
principles must necessarily act as living forces. In tho 
spiritual world all realities are presented in lives, and Truth 
and Beauty are one. On the material plane beauty is of 
form and colour and sound, and truth is mere outward fact 
— often ugly indeed. On the intellectual or psychic level 
they approach closer, for beauty is of order, and truth is 
predicated of thought which correlates facts into sequence 
and meaning ; but in the spiritual sphere beauty and truth 
\iuite, for no principle can exist at all except it be true, 
and every princii)le is essentially the source of beauty in all 
its realisations. Perfected wills make beautiful souls, and 
Ixjautiful souls, give them fair play and time enough, make 
l)eautiful men and women. 

3. That Ethic is the bw of Spirit, and Righteousness 
the method of union between the human and the Divine, is 
of course no new thing, though it is not generally admitted 
that this union is by growth of character, not by any 
magical procesa It is spiritual evolution, not reward. 
But though the method is obscure, the fact has always been 
clear to all that have striven after light The ancient 
Egyptian, whose God, virgin-born, suffered on earth, died, 
and ascended into heaven, there to be united to Osiris, the 
supreme Father, pleaded in his justification at his after- 
death trial in Amenti (Hades), his mystic union with this 
ascended God-man, and alleged his obedience to the law of 
morality as his highest claim to acquittal : " No little child 
was vexed by me, no widow was ill-treated, no fisherman 
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ilixtarbeil, no henUman ohttructed ... I have ihown no 
proferonco to the gr^at ahove the ramll/ and throughoai 
the Ritual of the Book of the Dead the tool it alwajra 
•fioken of aa '^the Otirified." If this plea of the monarch 
Amei\j Amf nemha waa true, we have not made any striking 
advance since the Middle Kingdom of blC 2000, and in 
any case our idenls are no higher.^ 

Ethic has always heen recognised as the special pro> 
vince of Spirit. But while men have disputed over creeds 
and dogmas, while they have slaughtered and homed eaeh 
other in hecatombs for almost imperceptible ahades of 
meaning in the definition of Father and Son, regarding 
these words not as human illustrations of a truth tran* 
scending language, but as spprehensiUe phenomena, the 
religion of Jesus was forj^otten, and the angry theologians 
of the fourth and fifth centuries overlooked the plain 
fact that, whatever inferences may be drawn from tha 
fiarticular phrasing presented in their Greek translation. 
His whole diroct teaching was of the power of Spirit 
and iu realijiation by Righteou^nesa. While the creed 
of the Consitbutantial wss being built on massacre and 
ccmente<i by civil ambition, men forpnt that they them* 
Helves were similarly consubetantial by tlicir spirits, snd 
that the one law of spirit is Lovb. So religion became 
narrowed down to erred, and morality to a privati^, nay, 
almost to a sexual matter, am! intteail of being recognised 
as the foundation of all law, aecuUr ami Biblical, the 
position has been inverte<l and injunctions have been up- 
held as right because they are in certain ctxles, and not 
as being in the codes because their authc^rs thought them 
ri'^ht The ethical perce|>tions of the human spirit, how- 
ever, are the ultimate sanction of sU Uw, and this percep- 
tion is for more than a mere guide to |ienH>nal conduct; 

* **lliti. KcypC Rflic.** l>r. C P TWIr. U. J. D*UI«f»l. p. 119; 
Tiaborr'* On«iit*l SvrWa. 
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it furnishes answers to the widest questions now bein^ 
blindly worked out by trial and error in sociology ainl 
politics. 

Love is the essence of ethics, by which alone it can be 
intelligently realised, but love as an active principle, not 
merely as a feeling. As man is essentially a spirit, he must^ 
whotlier he will or no, be under spiritual conditions, and 
this one principle of action is common to all men. It may 
be directed to self or to others; the love of others being 
its legitimate activity, the love of self the perversion. The 
result of each of these two activities is seen as Altruism 
and Competition, which now divide men into two camps* 
the one as yet weak in numbers, but strong in their con- 
viction of harmony with eternal law ; the other an immense 
numerical majority, but divided against itself and secretly 
inclined to the nobler part could its realisation be made 
practicable. While modern lip-religion is entirely based on 
the former, the modern social system rests entirely on the 
latter. 

Altruism is usually summed up and defined by the com- 
mand to sell all and give to the poor. VTe must admire 
the ingenuity which has converted a distasteful truth into 
an unpractical theorem. The circumstances under which 
that advice was given were peculiar. A vain youth, with 
the usual idea of a selfish and personal salvation, asked, 
" Good Master, what shall I do that I may inherit eter- 
nal life?" His query met with a cold res^wnse — "Thou 
knowest the commandments ; keep them." The injunction 
was, 1k5 it ol>served, "mere morality." But he, anxious to 
show well, declares that this he has already done, and 
woidd know if aught else be lacking. At the time the 
teaching that was to be diffused was the great work 
whereto all noble souls were called, as is the solution of 
the social problem nowadays. Therefore said the Teacher 
— "Disencumber thyself of thy earthly cares, and come 
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and spread this light ; this is the |iath of parfaetioo which 
thoo desirest" So it was, and so it is still ; the casting 
off of the hindrances of wealth for the sake of carrying 
the best thought to others is the highest nanifestatioii ol 
Altruism, bat it is not Altruism itselt ^Though I give 
all my goods to feed the poor, and though I give my 
body as a martyr, without Lots it proAteth nothing" 
This Lots is Altruism ; and there is another definition of 
it extant It has been dedsred to mean the doing to others 
as men would be done by. Now no healthy*minded, or 
even honest, man desires anything from others but eo- 
operstion and kindliness. **Owe no man anything^ but 
to love one anoUier," says 8. PauL Thoss who feel 
thus wish for no gifts; and if they receiYe strict moral 
justice they will need no alms, unless in cases of cnishiag 
misfortune. The issue between bve of others and Iots ol 
self is no case of contrast between a sickly sentiment and 
a manly independence. Altruism, or, as it is better termed 
by its necessary result. Mutualism, is the outcome of Lofe 
as a principle in action, the co-operative and collective eSbri 
for existence whereby the interest of society as a whole 
is put before that of the unit Competition reverses this 
order and makes the selfish preeervation of the unit the 
Uw of society, and the reeult of this divorce of intellsd 
and morality is the cut^throat strug^ for existence, and 
the enormous wsste of power involved in the mutoal 
oppositions for selfish ends which is to be seen around vs 
in the wurld of to^Uy. 

Mutualism is united actioQ for the general good ; com* 
petition is iaoUted action for a supposed individual good. 
80 universally is the latter acted upon that men are blind 
to the huge waste involved, and we are actually invited 
to admire, under the name of " the survival of the fittsst^" 
the internecine strife whereby bealtKy eble men and 
who are unfortunately alee poor, aie mmtmA o«l ef 
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cnce, as though by reducing human society to a (mrallel 
with mere animal nature we had Iighte<l on a remarkable 
ethical truth instead of demonstrating our own ignorance 
and brutality. The phrase is a doubtful one at best ex- 
cept it be strictly used in Darwin's sense of fact, that of 
the general observed tendency to the survival of more 
perfect individuals, and applied to Darwin's large view of 
geologic time. Reduced to the \yeity limits of one life's 
experience it means simply that they survive, even among 
brutes, who liest adapt themselves to their surroundings, 
whether these be healthy or not The suiTOundings which 
Nature provides being on the whole healthy, adaptation 
to them means progress; but when artificial conditions 
come into the problem, it is radiciilly changed. Tlie free 
eagle imprisoned by bars, or the able workman thrown 
out of employment, may bo unable to adapt themselves to 
their new environment It is not always the best and 
most beautiful even among beasts who individually survive, 
and modern society, for all its survivals, is not conspicuous 
as a nursery of perfect character. The phrase as applied 
to man and limited in scope is a fallacy; for it ignores 
ethics altogether, and quite pusses over the fact that, though 
the brute must struggle with his fellows for his individual 
livelihood, it is the prerogative of man to co-oi>erato with 
them and to bend circumstance before intellect and will. . 

4. The religion of Jesus is in strict harmony with the 
Mutualism which is tlie law of Spirit, and so likewise was 
that of the early Christians l>eforo they fell into the error 
of treating dogma as final truth rather than as more or 
less imperfect efforts to express it Jesus dealt entirely 
with principles, both moral and intellectual ; He laid down 
no creed, He founded no priesthood. He gave no rites. He 
wrote no pastorals. When, as at Sychar, many believed 
on Him, it is not related that He ever returned thither to 
give more perfect instruction than could be communicatctl 
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in the two day* He spent there. He reTnded the! doninion 
of spirit acting on human life by the nndentanding. for 
which His favourite simile was the ** Kingdom of Heaven,'* 
and His teaching on this is summed up in the Sermon 
on the Mount as regards its prsctieal dutiesi and in the 
parables as regards its intellectual aspects. In these latter 
there is much that seems at firrt light contradictory, for 
like all great teachers, He found it impoasible to exprsse 
the results of spiritual principle except by paradox and 
myth. That he was the founder of an ecclesiastical system 
can only be colourably maintained by the fable^ of the forty 
days' post-resurrection teaching; which involrea disregard 
of tlie plain evidence of the evangelists that each manifs*> 
tation came to the disciples as an isolated event and a sur- 
prise. It was in fact a return of tlie ethereal body (soul) 
cif Jesus, from time to time revealing Him ae a living 
guiding power. 

It must strike any student of the gospels who brings 
to them an unbiasMd mind that the Kingdom of Heaven 
ii proclaimed as an actual present reality. Jesus begsn 
His ministry with the same declaration as John, that the 
Kingdom of Heaven was come nigh, and that repentanee 
in order to the putting away of sin (mere morality again) 
was the necessary preparation for entrance thereta He 
tells the Jews that H^ casting out evil spirits by the power 
of QoD, proves its preeence; He declares that the good 
news of its presence is then offered for their acceptance ; 

* I fehiUl iMTt h9 9omimm^md vkk Acta L 3, vbick I Stty el ease 
My Iha I MOtpt. TI1U piiufi lay* «lff«M «« IW fMt IkaS His 
li«ii^ forw mppmtwd sftor IW ciaciSiki, ead IW vvUMOt for lUs 
fact U Mid to b* UmI Ht tpuk* wHik Uit diidyilM. Bui W eifee 
fpnm thU a fciffty day** t«itie« whom »aia a^fMl wia, sol to pvafe 
lilt nb)«<iiviiy. b«t to Vmck 6ogm^ aad IW dmiftim •feeat, it le 
tura plaia Initlw lato fabka, aaltM iWie b d ist i aet fclsl Bri i l •vMmms 
for mkIi aa mtmfikm mMt^tml to etto* Ike latoraal efUsass sf Ito 
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tliat the publicans and harlots receiving John's teaching 
are then and there actually entering into it He said 
of one who had sufficient spiritual insight to i)eTceive 
that love is bettor than ritual, not that he was nearly 
deserving of after-death reward, but that he was then, as 
he stood there, not far from the Kingdom. To the poor 
in spirit, that is, to those who detach their minds from 
earthly riches, and to those who love righteousness well 
enough to endure persecution for its sake. He says that 
theirs is, not shall be, but theirs is now, the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and that He docs not use the present tense os a 
forcible figure of speech is shown by the use of the future 
in the other six beatitutlcs. He told the scribes and 
Pharisees that they then and there, by their formalism and 
their reading of their own interpretations into Scripture, 
were shutting up the Kingdom of Heaven against men, 
gaining no insight themselves, and darkening others by 
denying that any such insight was required. He tells His 
disciples that they should not taste of death till the great 
movement had set in with power.* 

There is, He explains to His more advanced followers, a 
personal sense also. To the individual man who is search- 
ing, not for a mei*e external gift, but for })erception, it is the 
l)owcr from God springing up in limitless energy to the 
life eternal, the forming, moulding, all-ix)wcrful Spirit which 
rises superior to those accidents of Time and ^fatter which 
oppress us here. He who has had a glimpse of this life seeks 
for it as for hid trea^^ure, and counts all things as dross 
in comparison with that prize, the understanding of inner 

* S. Mark ix. i. Variant accounts ore S. Matt. xvi. 2S and 
S. Luke ix. 27. All have the correct idea in the main, that the 
Kingdom of Heaven should be immediate, but the phenomenali^t Jew 
clings to the personal coming of the Messiah in power ; Luke, collect- 
ing his material at second hnnd, is ambiguous and doubtful ; whilo 
history shows finally that Mark has kept nearest to the true sense. 
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principle, the incomponUe pearl of Truth, pure, unepoUed, 
and priceleee, to obtain which a man would ha wiaa to 
McriBce all that atanda between him and it — paauon, 
wealth, ease, and eren good nama ; and yet thia bid treaaure 
it not a aelfiah poaetarion, for whoao haa it knowa that to 
keep it to himaelf, to hide it in a napkin, ia to loae it 
altogether. Again, it ia external to the indiridual man 
aa well aa internal, and ia not to ha thought of under the 
ftimilitode of richea alone, it ia a great Power aweeping the 
no% of Time ; and it ie intelligence which, reTeaUng ever 
new Aipecta of truth, rcvivifiea old forma, and, like a houaa- 
lioldcr, ap|>liea them to uae. It ia like leaven pervading 
society and aeeretly changing ita nature ; it ia like a aeed 
grctwing to a mighty tree. 

There it, too, a future aenae, but it ia linked to tiM 
preaent by bonda of eauae and effect, and ia not aeparala 
or cataclyamal. It haa alwaya been the hope of enlightened 
roinda Uiat the cauaea which in Humanity are co-operant 
to an end ahall extend their acope till the working of the 
Spirit shall be manifeat in all ileah, "and the earth ahall 
be filled with the knowledge of GoD aa the watera cover 
the tea ;" that the Kingdom of God shall be viaibiy eatab- 
liahed aa the result of ita preaence in all willa But if 
thia ia ever to come about, it must be a <levelopment^ noi 
a catacljion ; continuoua, not detached ; the reault of tha 
cleansing of all hearta and the opening of all eyea, for tha 
mind of man ia the field wherein growa the apiritual eoftty 
and all outward religiona, govemmenta, and social systeoM 
are but the ex pr ea si ona of that inward life. When char- 
artera become noble, then religiona and govemmenta will 
become nol>le alao, and the Kingdom of God will have 
come. There is alao a future aenae to the individual man, 
when, leaving the body, his true self is manifeat by hia 
enttmnce on spirit cnnflition& It is to thia asfiect thai 
Jesus alludea when He saya that the righteoua ahall ahiaa 
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forth as the sun; shall inherit the Kingdom, prepared 
indeed from the foundation of the world, for it belongs to 
conditions where Time has no place ; that they who not 
only teach but do Bhall he great therein; and that from 
out of it shall be gathered all things that offend, for all 
who liave passed into that blessedness can be touched by 
no evil. 

In the light of the pliilosophy that Spirit must be 
realised in men's lives by its great attributes, all questions 
whether the sorrow and misery of the world do not tell 
against the theory of its moral governance are seen to 
be beside the mark, because all such questions imply a 
government on the phenomenal plane of interference. This 
has not Ix^en, and never can l)e, for it would violate that 
continuity which is the premise of all sound reasoning. 
The Kingdom of Heaven is the rule of Spirit over mind, 
and can only come about by the operation of regular 
causes here and in the unseen. The parables refer to the 
fact and not to the method. It is not arbitrary. Its 
laws are the same for its minutest beginnings in the 
depths of the heart, and for its most glorious manifestation 
when it shall sliinc as the lightning across the expanse of 
heaven. The one is no more possible Avithout the other 
than is the river without the spring ; they are continuous 
manifestations of the same inner life. The conditions of 
entrance to the new kingdom arc ever the same, the new 
birth by cleansing and by the Spirit, the death of the 
lower nature and renewed life in the higher, involving 
indeed much tribulation, but when patience shall have 
brought forth her i>erfect work, it shall be to that soul 
a crown of glory that fadeth not away, a well of water 
springing up to everlasting life. 

But while human methods keep up an endless supply 
of undeveloped spirits passing from this earth to the un- 
seen, this can never be. All fruits must grow from the 
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ir^i Umjt proclaim its nature; and high aciioii em ooly 
come from high chancier, whether in the pieeent or in 
the future life. That the mere pa«iiig through the change 
called deatli in no way aliert character there ia ample 
experimental proof. Thoee who were atupkl are etupid 
■till, thoee who were aapiring are aapiring still, even thoee 
who were filthy are filthy atill, until they turn to the 
cleansing Power. We are apt to think thali once there^ 
we shall surely feel the seriousnees of life and love the 
beautiful sntl the true. Experience shows that it is not 
sa We see in any life just what we bring eyes to sea 
The nature around us, so full of the manrellous interactiooe 
and the beautiful adaptations which manifest the Uws ol 
(jod, is carelessly disregarded. Science is " dry " and histofj 
repellent, and we spend our lives over ephemeral trivialities^ 
and struggle, not to be capable and noUe, but to get wealth 
and praise. The spirit^worM seems awful and mysterious 
only because it is unexplored. But when, by death to 
this life, the dull, the apathetic, the covetous, and the mean 
are brought into contact with it, that likewise seems stale, 
flat, and unprofitable. In every stage of existence man 
brings to it just his own facultiea, and as the undeveloped 
mind here is blind to the beauty and the meaning of 
Nature, so there it is bliml to the loveliness of spiritad 
unity. 

5. That the mind of man is the seed-ground for the 
|iower that shall re-create the world because it is tke 
special channel for the activities uf Spirit, though a grsal 
truth specially prominent in the teaching of Jesus, is by 
no means peculiar to Him akioe. This union with (2od or 
living to the Spirit is *' mystical " only because it is un* 
common among men, but the wise in all lands and all 
ages have seen this, and this only, to be the answer to aU 
the perplexitiee that beset men here. It is the kernel ol 
the pliiloeo|ihy of the Upanfalwiik whentab cetOnrMs befotu 
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Jesus was born, Indian mystics had faced the difficulties 
of faith and works, of efficacious grace and predestinatioii, 
and all tlio maze of questions which perplex Christina 
theologians because they |)er8ist in fixing their eyes on 
dogmas rather than on principles and their effects. Let 
us hear the Vagosaneyi UiMinishad from the White Veda, 
summarised and imra^ihrased into modem s]Xioch : — 

1. All muHt Ih! Rtirrendoitnl to (iOD. Our life must be 
hid in Him. 

2. The consequence of earthly acts does not cling to hiiu 
who has this highest knowledge. (Because a man's destiny 
depends not on arbitrary punishment for past acts, but on 
what he is in himself.) 

3. Mere ritual and observance end in darkness after 
deatli. (Because the man who reganls these things as in 
themselves acceptable to God sees them as ends, not as 
means.) 

4. God, the Highest Spirit, or Supreme Self, is One, 
unnameable, above sense, causing sense, the all-pervading 
Spirit 

5. This Spirit is cause and effect, internal and external to 
all things ; external as their cause, internal as their life. 

6. The man who realises this never falls away. (Because 
he must have obtained kinship with that Spirit before this 
realisation is possible to him.) 

7. Ho is al)ove sorrow. (For no earthly accident can 
touch him who truly knows that ho is, not will l»e, im- 
mortal.) 

8. The pure Spirit is all-embracing, glorious, incor- 
ruptible, bodiless, self-existent, omnipresent, untouched by 
evil; Ho has iHsiwscd all things rightly for eternal 
years. 

9. All who worship forms and ritual and abide in works 
go to darkness. They who worship knowledge only go to 
greater darkness. (Because the pride of intellect which 
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regards its peroe|>iioD8 m final truth blinds all such mora 
than the humble who, though ignorant, know their own in* 
aulficiency, and on the farther aide of the grave are readier 
to learn.) 

I a Botli together are neceeMiy, knowledge and intui- 
tion. 

II. Death is oTeroome by sfriritiial principle, and in* 
mortality is obtained by knowledge of Spirit (Qf. This is 
life eternalt to know Thee, the only true Goo.) 

I a. All who worship aught but the true cause enter into 
darkness; they who consider an external deity only enter 
into greater darkness. (Because their conceptions of an 
anthropomorphic God blind them to the laws of Spirit) 

13. The reward of sacrifice (obsenrances) b one thing ; tke 
reward of knowledge is another. 

14. He who understands tlie true relation of matter to 
S|iirit lias attained to life. 

1 5. His face b covered with a golden disc (He becomes 
as the sun in physical nature, covered by rays of glory.) 

16. Thou who art the only Seer, Judge of all men, I see 
the glory of Tliy light 

1 7. In the hour of death my life to the immortal and my 
body to sthes. 

iS. O Goi> of Ijeing, of the sacred fin>i, lead us to Thy 
true riches, keep far fit»m us crooked evil, so shall we offer 
Thee fullest i»raise. 

The same teaching is the comer-stone of Buddhism. 
Some five centuries before Christ, the IVince Hiddartha, o|^ 
{iressed by the griefs of the world, rrnounccil all to aeek their 
remedy. In the forest and the desert truth came to him* 
He saw with clear s|>iritual perception that the one cause 
of misery is Desire, the strife for wealth, honour^ plaes^ 
power, and sensuoua ease. He saw that all these are the 
results «»f living to the fiesh instead of to the 8|iiht ; and 
aiding his tesching on the linee of the Brahmanic philo* 
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sophy in which ho had heen nurtured, he took its idea of 
transmigration as the menus of expression. Whether this 
he true or not is not now the question; this is but an 
accident of his teaching, not its essential meaning, which is 
the dominion of Spirit hy the perfect law of Love. This is 

«* The noble Sightfold Path ; it goeth straight 

To peace and refoge. Hear I 
Manifold txacks lead to yon sister-peaks 

Around whose snows the gilded clouds are cnried ; 
By steep or gentle slopes the climber comes 

Where breaks that other world. 
Strong limbs may dare the ragged road which storms. 

Soaring and penlous, the mountain's breast ; 
The weak must wind from slower ledge to ledge 

With many a place of rest. 
So is the Eightfold Path which brings to peace ; 

By lower or by upper heights it goei*. 
The firm soul hastes, the feeble tarries. AU 

Will reach the f unlit snows. 
The first good level is Right Doctrine. Walk 

In fear of Dharma, shunning all offence ; 
In heed of Karma, which doth make man's fat-e ; 

In lordship over Fonse. 
The second is Right Purpose. Have goodwill 

To all that lives, letting unkindness die. 
And greed and wrath ; so that your lives bo made 

Like soft airs passing by. 
The third is Right Discourse. Govern the lips 

As tbey were palace-doors, the king within ; 
Tranquil and fair and court^ions be all words 

Which from that presence win. 
The fourth is Right IJehaviour. Let each act 

Assoil a fault or help a merit grow : 
Like threads of silver seen through crystal beads 

Let Love through good deeds show." 

—Light of Asia, p. 229. 

How this sublime teaching became degraded it is easy to 
trace. As man is everywhere the same and always debases 
lovely principles, first into more or less incorrect dogmatic 
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^'tnithi," and then into mythical pMt pheuomena, the 
efter-hintory of thie beautiful religion came to be the tame 
at that of Christianitj, to which it offera a tntly remark- 
able |xifallel. 

Siddartha was not bom perfect Buddha (The En- 
lightened) any more than Jeeus was bom the perfect Chriai 
(The Anointed). He became such by growth in wiadom, and 
he aleo was made perfect through iuffering. No sooner had 
the Lord departed this life than the first councils of the 
Church were called, the one at Rigagriha (circ. B.C 477X the 
other at Jerusalem (circ a.d. 30). The words of the Master 
were collected into a body of doctrine, which, however, seems 
to have had no fixity in either case, neither canon, defini- 
tions, nor creed ; the idea was still to preserve meaning, not 
to compose formulas. What Buddhist writings there may 
have been were, like the many versions of the goepelsi un- 
authorise<L Other councils followed, end a patriarchate was 
founded (** Sacred Books of the East,** voL x. p. xliv.). Each 
nun who felt impelled to write did so, and reverence for what 
was written did not exclude slterations by transcribers — the 
sacred text was still fluid, the doctrine becoming more and 
more elaborated, with the natural result of a multiplicity 
of heterrxlox sects, exactly as orthodox Christianity grew 
up among Onoetica, NicolaiUns, Carpocratians, I>onatisli^ 
Arian% and the crowd of ** heresies ** of the early centuriea. 
What Constantine did for Christianity, Asoka did for Bud- 
dhism ; he adopted it an*! made it a State religion. All 
Atoka's inscriptions which, with the teal of a convert, he eel 
up all over Imlia, tend te show that Buddhism was still but 
little removed from pure ethics, the abolition of sachfica on 
humanitarian grounds being a leading feature in the cult 

Bat aa in the one case to in the other. Immediately upoo 
entering on wealth and honour, council after amncil met and 
daAaed mAoinjf. ** *«* 9^7^ •one three centuries 

after BliU^ll^lgl «»pilad« just as tha 
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Council of ConHtnntinoplo, a.d. 381 , and of Carthage, a.d. 397, 
decided wimt writingR sliould be lield to lio the Christian 
New Testament. Thcnceftirwanl the cryetallising process 
is seen in full activity, morality being more and more rele- 
gated to the second place, and during the next four centuries 
we find the Prince Siddartha represented as bom of n virgin 
queen, come to earth as fore-ordained saviour of men, trans- 
lated to heaven, and made, not only into a god, but the one 
primal and universal Cause incarnated on earth to save man- 
kind 

AVheu in either case dogma had been established, as 
Gregory the Great (a.d. 590) made the Christian system into 
an ecclesiastical polity, so Nagaijuna * (circ ac. 50) similarly 
founded the Mahayana or Great Congregation as opposed to 
the Hin&yana or primitive doctrine. Till the time of Uil- 
debrand (a.d. 1073) the Roman system and hierarchy was 
incomplete ; the priesthood was still allowed to marry, and 
was part of the laity in the sense of l)eing unorganised. After 
that time it became a separate order, f So under Buddha- 
ghosha (a.d. 420) the Buddliist system was perfected in all 
its parts and 1>ccamc thoroughly crystallised; the priesthood 
segregated from the laity, having a regular liturgy, Siicrainents, 
and a monastic system. Steady s<>cial deterioration, followinf» 
on the mechani(%'il routine of paiilons and indulgences, le«l 
in the former case to Luther's attempt to restore the Chris- 
tian llinayana; in the latter it niiseil up Sankara Acharya, 

* The TilieUn Tjlr:vii:itlia, »|u. Vassilief, ** !/« l>oiidiilni*ine," pl.ictfs 
him butwoen B.C. 14 and a.d. 28. But Nagarjiina was the ruling splint- 
in Kanishka*8 council. Kauishka was the Tartar king of Northern 
India, and he erected a tope at Mauikyala, in which, round the relicd*, 
he deponited a number of Roman coins which date from B.c. 73 to 
B.a33. 

t As late as the Council of Trent the Emperor Charles made the 
proclamation known as the Interim, hy which married clergy were 
allowed to retain their wives prndin;^ the final decision of the 
Council. 
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A.D. 850, who reriTed the Vedic Scripture te the bene of 
faith, and cut off the excreeceucee which hed been gxmfted 
upon it.* 

In both religions the «une ceuee of riee end fell ie 
erident The degradation of spiritual truth to a sjstem 
in order to bring it down to men, instead of raising mea 
to it by insisting on its free apprehension under all 
metaphors, was followed by the eame results — loss of 
spirituality, and therefore, in the long-run, of power oTer 
the hearts and lives of men. In later India, Buddhist 
** nuns " would seem to have been so generally lax in their 
morality that offences against their persons were actually 
placed on the same l^pU footing as those sgainst piosti- 
tutes ; and what was the state of monasticism in England 
and on the Continent just before the Reformation as giTea 
by the sincerest supporters of the Roman Church may 
be read in the pages of Froude (*' Short Studies," vols. i. 
and iv.). At the present day in Buddhist countries all 
life u sacred except human, and in Christian lands the 
altruism of Jesus is |iractically denied in all social life. 
Buddhism and Christianity have each become a formulai 
and in iipite of many sincere believers who find in each 
comfort and strength, neither is to the many a living 
power, but rather a necessary badge, with little or no 
practical bearing. But the inner meaning which won 
them the allegiance of millions is not deed, for it is the 
eternal power of Spirit which causes men in all lands to 
turn from dead formulas with the heart-cry, ^ My soul is 
athirvt for God ; yea, even for the Living God," and to find 
for themselves the living waters that flow direct from Uim. 

* Thb |»fmU#l it drawm by FaffVMi, wIm nmmtkM UmI tW Ul« ef 
Boddha. to vhioh modOTa kaovUdf* b motd iadtbtod, Um ** LaMla 
Vi«Urtt«" m Um tiaci oooaterpan ol tb« ** Lifvoda Aofi* " aad dmUmi 
»odu of Um CbrkliMi MIddk AfWk J. Fwfewa, D.C.L, TEA, 
**d«rptsl Wofvbtp,*' 1873. 

T 
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6. Colourod by the Vedic philosopliy, which regards 
all being as a manifestation of the Supreme Soul and 
contemplates this under its aspect of impassive and uni- 
versal force rather than as the source of spiritual emotion^ 
Buddha seems to have passed over in silence the personal 
presentment of God as impossible to human knowledge. 
Jesus, bred under an exactly opposite training, shows 
the antithetical tendency of Judaism, and dwelt rather 
on the pei'sonal and aifoctional than on the ]ihilo8ophic 
idea of Deity. His clear insight and pure soul rejected 
the tribal Jehovah, delighting in blood and sacrifice, the 
"jealous God'* who was the especial guardian of the 
Jewish race, who rooted out the heathen and planted them 
in, gave them increase of com and wine and oil, hating 
other nations and scattering them before His chosen people, 
and He presented to men the beautiful simile of the Father 
in Heaven, sending His rain on the evil and the gooil. 
His sunshine on the just and the ui\just, the Spirit of 
universal power indeed, but of universal love also. Neither 
aspect excludes the other, and both are true, the one 
being the truth of jwwer, the other the tnitli of love. 
But it will always be asked. What room is there for prayer 
in any pantheistic cult which sees God as an immanent 
Cause in all things good and evil,* and conceives of Him 
as never for one instant departing from the regular order 
and sequence of cause and effect 1 Perfect Wisdom, ruling 
according to law, not from outside the world, but from 
within it through successive orders of i)ower, seems to 

* Not of the evil, which u negative, but of positive being. In so 
far as things are at all, they are by virtue of developing power. The 
very will that misdirects and the intellect which misunderstands 
exist by virtue of God, as does the highest archangel ; but the one is 
filled with the fulness of the Divine life which the other rejects in its 
higher developments. The one exists physically, intellectually, and 
spiritoally in harmony with the Divine; the other, physically only. 
Transgression of all law means annihilation. 
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prc«uppo0e the uaelenneM of prayer, aihI in such teochiug 
whero can the uuivenal instinct which cries out for the 
touch of a guiding llnnd find a placet la it not hard and 
cold, witliout power to suntain crunhed and bleeding hearta^ 
giving no refuge from sorrow, no help in times of trial t 

Tlic aiiiiMrcr to this is decisive. If bj prayer ia meant 
a re<|uest for phenomenal interference for selfish ends, for 
the grant of wealth, success, and generally of all tlioae 
pleasant temporalities which uicn so often pray for, it ia 
useless. Is the testimony of tlie centuries unavailing to 
show men tliat these preyen ara always futile, that OoD 
dties not '* interfere '* to save men from their own acts or 
the reaidt of viobted Uwt Did He stretch fortli His 
arm to save the orthoilox Syrian Christbns from Amroa'a 
cavolr}'! Or the African Church of Augustine from tha 
fire niid sword of the Ausuriansi Was not Christianitj 
stampotl out in cither case? Wluit was the fste of 
the Vsudois and of the Lollards 1 Did the Heavenly 
Power discriminate between true and false in the Hapal 
schisms? Or did it avenge the deatlis of either Lutherao 
or Roman mortynt AVhere is the sign of His apfvroral 
among a hundrctl warring sects 1 iKtea not each declare 
in its prosfierity tliat this is the mark of (Soo'a favour, 
and when ocli|iaed ami cost tlown, when the pretended 
blessing is prochume«l by rivals as the stamp of Divine 
approval, d«)es it not |Kiint to texts tliat tlie Lor^rs people 
are trieil and outcast t Cannot men draw the obvious con* 
elusion from the constant succession of flood, earthquaka, 
tempest^ drought, and disease, sweeping off thousanda 
decade after decade through all history 1 Tlie average 
of casuslties at sea has diminbhed since the legislatkm 
against overloading, and riaes or falls with the seaworthi* 
ness of the vessels in the hands of our sailons quite apart 
from supplicstions. The sarcasm of Dic^nea when shown 
the votive offerings of those who had eacapad ahipwreek 
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18 still deserved. "See," said the votary, "the marvel- 
lous powers of God!" "True," said the cynic; "but 
where are the offerings of those who were drowned ?*' 
AVe can see the alwunlity in a temple of Poseidon, but 
not ill a Christian Church. 

All the prayer in the world will not save those who, 
with a weak heredity, drink foul water and breathe in- 
fected air. Pestilence was the very creation of the Ages 
of Faith because they were also the Ages of Dirt Can 
mou not yet see what Job saw three thousand years ago, 
tliat calamities arc not "judgments of God," nor prosperity 
the sign of His blessing? Docs not every nation, from the 
Chinese and Hindu to the Russian and the English, think 
itself under the special protection of (iOD, who will hear 
its prayers as against all others ? Will men never under- 
stand that they on whom falls the tower in Siloam |)crish 
Ixicausc the builder failed in skill and not because of 
sins of their own; and will they not see that, if the 
theories of "judgments" on sins were the true explana- 
tion of such occunxincca, Goo would necessarily 1x3 bound 
to visit every sin with condign punishment, for to delay 
it wouM be criminal in proportion of His i>owert Is it 
not patent that every war involves supplication from 
opposite sides, that all suffering implies the cry of the 
sufferers for relief, that victory follows strength and skill, 
and that suffering is alleviated by removing its cause t 
The race is to the swift and the battle to the strong if 
the strong 1x3 no blunderer, notwithstanding all assertions 
to the contrary made by the hope that is all but despair; 
and notwithstanding the fact that strength often comes 
from moral sources and may more than make up for 
numerical inferiority. The universal experience of all 
men is that the heavens maintain their eternal compo- 
sure, and safety comes by courage and foresight. Were 
it otherwise men would be put to permanent intellectual 
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oonfutioD, no effect ooold be referred to iU true ceueei 
end weftk eupplicetion would cTerjwhere take the fdaee 
of skill to pUn end strength to execute. To declare 
that we stand in the presence of Infinite Wisdom, Know- 
ledge, and Love, and jet need to inform Him of oar 
deaires and remind Him of our interests, should need no 
refutation. 

Prajer is far other than thia. We maj ask indeed 
for temporal aid, and there is reason to think that it maj 
be given bj helpers from the unseen as by those around 
us, giTen bj perfectly natural means; many kindly hands 
are stretched out to help worthy purposes, and otheit 
than Elijah haTe still their angel guards. But this 
asking is not true prayer. Prayer is the yearning tot 
communion with the all-encompassing Spirit^ the Father 
of Love, who disdains not the warm though erring hearl 
NVhether or not it be accompanied with bent knee or 
bowed head, it is always the love that seeks closer union 
with its Object, tlie faith which trusts in the Suprema 
Reason, the will which turns to God like the flower to 
the light It is the heartrcry of those who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness that they be filled ; that they 
may c(»me inU^ contact with that Powvr which is the 
(fiver of all life, and draw from that liounilleM source 
draughts (if renewed strength, tliat they may itarlake of 
the character of Spirit in its transcendent |mrity and its 
all-embracing love. This development of the npirit of 
man is the growth of character. Ki;:hteousness is ita 
natural law. To desire l»ou is to desire purity, truth, 
and beauty, to |»ut on the attributi;* of Spirit ; ami earnest 
will that avails itself of every opportunity brings ita own 
fulfilment This prayer is always granted, for it is hers 
that Spirit can iionnally act \Visilom is never refused ; 
the water of life is free to all; kmirk and it shall be 
opened, seek and }e sliall find, ask and receive. Bat 
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this asking must bo untointod by the self-will which seeks 
its own confinnation, and must also be in the realm of 
the spiritual and the causative, for the realities of Spirit^ 
which stand far a1x)vo the petty and sonlid gains on 
which we fix our eyes, far above rewards and punisluuents 
in a life to come. This is prayer, the conscious meeting 
of the human and the Divine, tlio ecstasy which carries 
the spirit of man out and away beyond the bounds of 
Time and Sense, to where it realises the emptiness of 
earthly ambition, the holloAvness of earthly pleasure, the 
vanity of all material things, and lifts it to its native air, 
thrilling its every fibre with joy, a human reed shaken 
by the Spirit which reveals itself to spirit as the Eternal 
Beauty and the Eternal Truth, the Presence of God. 

All other prayer than this thirst for God is futile, and 
may be little Ijetter tlian the Italian brigand's devotion to 
the lyiadonna, comforting itself with what its better reason 
knows to be false. Healtli may perhajw come in answer 
to prayer in some cases, for disease is often due to internal 
rather than to external causes, and it would be rash to 
venture to limit the possibilities of psychic action. Perhaps 
the laying hold of the {towcT of Spirit is the " faith " which 
Jesus spoke of as the agent in so many of His cures. In 
fine, it is not necessary to go beyond the teaching of Jesus 
for an answer to the question, What is the true place of 
prayer ? What is His nioilcl ? A prayer which excludes, 
from its severe simplicity, nil but the Ijarest i-equest for 
daily ncetls, if indeed that clause be correctly rendered 
" daily bread " rather than the sustenance required for the 
coming day by man who " doth not live by bread alone." 
But even if we have here the correct meaning of Jesus, 
who said that to those who seek fii-st the Kingdom of God 
all necessaries should certainly be added, even so, it is to 
1x5 obscrve<l that this request for the bare necessaries of 
life is the only clause that asks for any temporal blessing. 
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The dominAnt note are u{>irmUon, wonhip, the desire for 
pttiification, and the jojrful conriction of the eoTereignty 
of OoD. This ia a model of aptritiial prajer, and thia oaa 
be fenreutly offered by all who feel that to labour ta to 
pray, and that temporal reqaeata for aelfiah enda are aa 
fooliah at they are unavailing. True prayer, when it ia not 
an atpiration, ia a temper rather than an act 

7. Thia ia the mjratic union with Chriat, the develop- 
ment of unity of character, for thua alone are apirita united. 
Thoee who perceive the aame principlea and deaire the aame 
unaelfiah enda, the establiahment of the Kingdom of GoDi 
aympathiae with a strong, deep love unknown to us foolish, 
selfish men and women here ; their aima, their hopea, their 
thoughts are one ; their work, their successes, their disap 
pointroents, are the aame ; they are comrades and brotheis^ 
and in that world, where state of lieing standa for pbce with 
us, identity of character meana identity of drcumstance. 

This character is the great need of man ; the development 
of the ]iowers of Spirit i» the path of perfection alike f<« 
the unit and the race, and this must be for all equally, for 
in exact proportion to the lack of development of each unit 
is the retaniation of the organism aa a whole. This is the 
object of life. It is not henlth, fur that may coexist with 
savage brutality ; nor material progress, for wo die and leave 
all that behind, nnd even in this life Uie weight of civilisa- 
tion often oppresses. It is not knowledge, for life is too 
short to acquire it^ an«l all knowlnlge can be at best but 
relative; but it is the **nioro cxceUcnt way," that develop- 
ment of character that is ninnifest by Love. This is the 
source of health of body, strength of mind, and keennesa of 
intuition, and they who have these things are necessarily 
successful ; to them all otlior things are added by natural 
operation of tlio Spirit, **that worketh in all to will and 
to da" But neither material possessions nor intellectual 
kuowlctlge will nuffice to man. As with thote who exalt 
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matter into the highest place and enthrone ite doeolate 
emptiness as God, so with those who worship mind only. 
" The eye is not satisfied with seeing nor the ear with hearing ; 
of making many hooks there is no end, and much study 
is a weariness of the flesh. Let us hear the conclusion of 
the whole matter — Fear God and keep His commandments," 
which are, not any Sinaitic code, but the law written on 
the fleshy tables of the heart, " for that is the whole duty 
of man," — fealty to the Sovereignty of Ethics, which is the 
law of Spirit. Health and knowledge are of all but price- 
less value, but as means, not as ends : health is the basis 
of all activity. Intelligence is needed to direct activity 
wisely, but both exist for Righteousness as their purpose 
and end. ^ian as the spiritual being is the field for the 
manifestation of God. Mind in matter, spirit in mind, 
GrOD in spirit, such is the chain of descending jwwer. The 
Kingdom of God is ^vithin, and acting thus from the in- 
most natiu«, it subdues all things to itself, not by exter- 
nal cataclysm, but by vital process ; man is the agent^ and 
development of cliaractcr is the method. 

This result, like material civilisation and intellectual pro- 
gress, is necessarily brought about by co-operant hiiman 
action. Our ethical standards are formed on those of our 
fellows whether we will or no, and even the henuit repre- 
sents the lx)st ideas of the world from which he has fled. 
We can see the absunlity of an indivi<lual civilisation, but 
such is our moral cretinism that an individual salvation 
actually seems a reasonable theory 1 In things si^iritual wo 
are egotists to a frightful and aj^palling degree. We actually 
think that the object of the last great revelation was less 
to reform the world by turning it from the evil to the good 
than to teach us how to " save " our individual souls who, 
ever else may be damned, a piece of egotism so astounding 
that it is looked on by the angels who watch us as mania. 
For to them and to every healthy spirit it is (xs^ clear as day- 
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light thai MB aalTation ia no after-daath reward, no laTittg 
from the oonaequenoea of wrong-doing, hat the putting on 
of the white rohe of a pure mind and a loring hearty ao it 
follows aa day aucoeeda night that no man who thinka he 
can be hlewed while othera are in miaerj can be aught but 
a contemptiUe aelfiah wretch, neither intelligent enough to 
apprehend God nor kindly enough to lore man, and ia by 
that Tery fact damned aa deep aa hta own darkne« can 
damn him, nerer to riae out of that atate till he can grieva 
oTer the aorrow of others and be ready to do all that in him 
lies to help them. That auch men can be *" sared " thouf^ 
they were selfishly innocent all their liTea, is aa impoeaibk 
as for a man to be in two places (or statos) at one Ume. 

a *' Diet Sana Faict a Dieu d^plait ! " says the oki French 
proverb. The evil in the world is cauaed by man, and by 
man it must be ended. There are two practical meana ot 
ending it, by treading down aelfishness, anger, pride, and 
lust in ourselves, and by helping these " little ones." This 
little book deab with tlie principles rather than with the 
practice of a religion of law, but one hint is so obviously ap- 
propriate that it must be given. Tliere are many exeeUeal 
institutions for saving poor children out of the mire of our 
civilisation, that mire which we have all helped to make 
by mutal com|tetition, and setting them forward upon life's 
way. In Dr. Bernardo's Homes, for instance, a great and 
noble work is being done. He is apparently a literalial 
Christian, but in this work creed is of no importance what* 
ever. If every family that can afford it, nay, if every 
father and mother who have lost a child for whom they 
must liave provided, would undertake to keep one only, to 
save one of " the hopes of earth " (it can be done for jC%6 
prr annum, the price of a very few doten of wine or two 
dresses), one fruitful soun-v of the |iau|)erum of England, 
the upgrowth of a reckless, improvident, ami criminal claai^ 
would be forthwith removed. 
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Evil impulses must be dovdo^xid into good. None will do 
it for us, not even God. Wo have a glimmering light why 
He cannot do it for us, for it is through the instrumentality 
of mnn that He will end evil, for it is in man that Spirit 
consciously works. The more work is done here the less 
pain for all in the life beyond. Then there is pain for all 
in the life beyond ! Yes, there is pain, and evil too. It 
may be depressing, but it is true. It is chilling to know 
that the conflict is still to go on. We are disappointed to 
find our heaven of untroubled rest as unreal as the Elysian 
Fields or the Scandinavian Valhalla. We long for peace 
without the battle, for the end of difficulty, for calm and 
repose. We would fain have our work done for us and 
enter on an unearned reward ; wc cannot realise the " war in 
heaven,'' the unending conflict between principalities and 
powers in spiritual states, the strife between forming spirit 
and reluctant mind, and wc shrink from the prospect This, 
if weak, is natural ; but happily it is but one aspect of the 
facta Rest is our own misapprehension. There are two 
ways of relieving wearino5sS ; one is re|K>sc, the other is to 
gain cnduranca Tlio strong need little rest, for they feci 
little weariness, and half of ours is due to the fevered pur- 
suit of riches, and to want of trust in the immutable laws of 
God, which must surely give the victory to good, which is 
real and i)ositive, over evil, which is negation. Love con- 
quers all. When wc shall steailily fullil the object of our 
lives, like the stars, unhasting yet unresting, we shall 
know how short-sighted arc our aspirations after a Nirvana 
of inaction ; and if this gospel of work seems at first sight 
but a dismal version of the new heavens and the new earth, 
let us think what is a life here without work and without 
objects, compared to one spent in the honourable effort 
which earns the love and esteem of friends ; and then let 
us acknowledge that this gospel is bomo out by the uni- 
versal lesson that elTects follow on their adequate causes, 
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and on Uieni alone ; and then thia conception of Law acting 
in things apiritual wilt be found no cold agnoaticianit 
but the star of Uo\^ listening the darkncea and pio- 
chiiming Uiat Uiough the conflict be long, yet the Ticiory 
u sure. 



CHAPTER VU 
TUB HUMAN FAMILY 



''And still they come ; from Quito's walls. 
And from the Orinoco's tide, 
From Lima's Inca-hannte<l halls. 
From Santa Fu and Yucatan, 
A holy gathering, peaccfnl all. 
No threat of war, no savage call 
For vengeance on an erring brother, 
Bat in their stead the god-like plan 
To teach the brotherhood of man. 
To love and reverence one another." 

—J. G. WniTTIER. 



" Life is too short for any bitter feeling ; 
Time is the best avenger : if wc wait, 
The years speed by, and on their wings bring healing. 
We have no room for anything like hate. 
This solemn truth the low mounds seem revealing 
'iliat thick and fast about our feet are stealing, 
Life is too short." 

~E. W. W. 



'.' It is therefore as good as demonstrated, or it could easily 
be proved if we were to enter into it at some length, or, better 
still, it will be proved in the future— I do not know where 
and when — that also in this life the human kouI stands in 
an indissoluble communion with all the immaterial beings 
of the spiritual world ; that it produces effects in them, 
and in exchange receives impressions from them, without, 
however, becoming humanly conscious of them so long as 
all stands well."— Kant, TTcrAr, vol. vii. p. 32. 



CHAPTER VI! 

THE HUhiAS PAhi!LY 

*« Homo miD. nihil hamftnam a me allenam pvto.'*— 8kiibca. 

1. Thi philosophy of spiritrlife is, then, the recogniUon of 
man m CMMntially one organ itm, every member acting mor« 
or le« directly on every other, both here and in the unaeen. 
He iji not nhown as the proUgoniat in a world-drmma, th« 
cyno^are of Heaven, a God claiming iKjeaeaaion of each aoul 
and helping iU separate progress upwards, a HaUn striving 
to dmg it to the pit ; Imt as one great family working out 
its own salvation by the operation of Spirit in many mtDd% 
a salvation which is tlio release from sin and evil ; not the 
rewani of progress, but the progress itself, each aiding thai 
end by mutual lielp ami co-oficration, or hindering it by 
selfishness, greed, and lust 

Every one of us influences others directly and indirectly 
— «ach one is helping or hindering the Coming of the 
Kingdom, which is the blending of all purified iieroe|»tioiM 
in the reign of co-operont love, and this none can avoid 
here or hereafter. No saving one's aoul, no personal 
progress, is held up as the chief end of man, but mutual 
help. It is true that personal progress follows, but it is 
the reward inseparable from duty done. Every faculty at- 
tained, whether courage, acuteness, discrimination, technical 
skill, scientific knowledge, or poetic insight, perse veranee, 
wisdom, or unselfishness of heart, is one step upwardsi 
once truly gained never to be lost, for no virtue excludes 
another, and each reaps its own reward by coosequeoos^ 
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the most terrible of all penalties, but also the most blessed 
of all hopes, for it represents the sure judgment of God 
working by known laws. 

But this personal progress is not the end, but the means, 
for the philosophy of Spirit is the Sovereignty of Ethics over 
the thoughts and actions of men. Ethics, it has already 
lieen said, is a ealrultis which will solve all the problems 
of tlie hour which provoke such endless discussions on tho 
plane of mere intellect 

Let us apply it in a few cases. What are the leading 
problems of modem life ? One is the Commercial. On all 
sides are heard complaints of narrowing markets, of a com- 
petition which crushes out the small trader, of poverty, and 
of tho decay of trade. Another is Currency, the difficult 
of settling a standard of value between nationa Another is 
the antagonism Itetween Capital and Labour. Yet another 
is tho |K>sition of Woman. How is spiritual principle a 
guide in these questions ? Yet if all suffering is the con- 
sequence of violated law, and if spiritual science claims to 
reveal tlie laws of human nature, it should be able to point 
unhesitatingly to the answer. And it can; all that is re- 
quired is tliat tho logical 2>rcmises be fairly stated in each 
case, together with the ethical principles that underlie all 
sound human relations. 

The one thing that we owe to others is Justice, in the 
very widest application of the word. This involves Truth 
and open dealing in every relation of life. As it is by the 
industry of others that my civilised life is [X)8sible, I owe it 
to others to do my share in maintaining that civilisation. 
As I owe my intellectual training to the thoughts of others, 
I owe it to them to contribute my share also, which can 
only be done by complete honesty towards all with whom my 
thought is brought into contact. Justice, too, demands that 
what I desire for others should be the same as what I desire 
for myself — all that contributes to well-being and develop- 
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maot of body and mind — and my tUndAid thoold be what 
I, a JQft man, joatly desire that othen ahoold do onto mei 
I justly want Uie fullest opportunity for my own actiTity — 
so do others. I justly want everything that I can use, not 
merely ei\joy, but use for the higher, fuller life of a healthy 
body and a growing mind. 80 do they. I want opportunity 
for work and leistire. 80 do they. This is tlie statomani* 
of the ethical principle of JusncB, Loyo altogether apart; 
for Love needs no arguments, grudges no efforts, and sconis 
the nice balancing of obligations or the asking for the 
precise definition of its duties. 

2. The commercial difficulty is the first great problem of 
modem life. How is commercial action to be extended and 
harmonised with the mutualist principle 1 Commerce is the 
interchange of products, and products are the natural raw 
material of the world elaborated ami iwrfected by Isboor. 
The competitiTe idea demands that every person throng 
whose hands a given proiluct passes in the course of trade 
•hall obtain it for the smallest and pass it on for the Urgest 
exchange possible. Value rendered does not enter into tha 
question at all further than that the undue pressing of prices 
may dotcr purchasers or tend them elsewhere. Those whose 
means do not admit of forming a "comer" or "ring" to 
force up prices liy an artificial scarcity are reduced to wait 
for favourable tumi of the market, to snatch s profit from its 
fluctuations, or to reek the cheapest markets for their par* 
chases and the dearest for their soIcil Itetween each num's 
desire to raise the money value of the article that he sella 
and to lower that of all that he buys, there arises a mean 
which is known as the current price, s mean which is created 
by the ofierations of each tlay, and is nothing more than a 
statement of the rates st which the day's bargains have been 
made. Value, which is primarily based on the cost of pto- 
duction, is the ratio between currency and any given 
modity for the time being. 

u 
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When markets are free to all a relatively large volume of 
commerce implies the underselling of other nations; and to 
undersell other nations a low level of prices is a necessity. 
This can be obtained in three' ways : — 

(a.) By abundance of production. (As in manufacturing 
England of 1800-1850.) 

(6.) By scarcity of money and abundance of food-stuffs 
relatively to other nations. (As in the India of to-day.) 

(c.) By lowering the cost of production through improved 
machinery, smaller wages, or both. (As by the Continental 
inroads on some of our manufactures.) 

Only under the first condition are low prices a benefit. 
Under the second the inequality so produced tends rapidly 
to disappear by competition for profits and by influx of 
currency into tlic cheap country where prices ^vill steadily 
rise, as has been the cose in India for the lost twenty years ; 
while under the last the number of persons benefited tends 
to decrease, and when machinery has reached nearly the 
limit of improvement, the scale of wages l^ecomes the only 
factor to be clipped, whicli has the immediate effect of 
reducing the purchasing |X)wcr of the wage-earners. It 
is often said that low prices moan advantnge to the work- 
ing man in so far as he is a consiuner. If prices fell quite 
uniformly in all tradcR, and contracts and rates of wages 
were recast from day to day, there would be neither gain 
nor loss ; but as this is not, and never could be the case, fall 
in prices in any particular trade tells against all persons who 
produce more than they consume, and in favour of all who 
consume more than they produce of the article in question. 
Poverty increases among these producers, and is only stemmed 
by strikes, which react on national trade and diminish its 
volume, at the same time that the absorptive power of the 
home market is lessened. 

The result is a glut of commodities, and while the need 
for products among the poorer classes is wide and urgent, 
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all nurkeU ar« oTeitiockacL Proteeikm, Fair Tnda, and 
Free Trade are inToked in turn, and upheld aa ramediea 
by apologista who ahut their eyea to the pUin fact thai the 
eviln ooropUlned of, exceaaive oompetitioii and the min of 
the fanner and amall trader, are aa widely felt in protective 
America aa in free-trading England. In the one country 
there are thoae who would like to aee a tariff, in the other 
thoee who would repeal the tariff already exiating, while in 
both there are thouaands able and willing to gire the energy 
and the akill which tranaforma raw material, but who are 
debarred from producing the ncceaiariea whereof they and 
their fellowa are in extreme need. For the hard fact 
remaina, and cannot be evaded, that if every mill in the 
country were run at its full power, if every man in the 
community who ia able and willing to work were at liberty 
to do so, and if waat« due to the large number of mere dia- 
tributori were checked, the cxceaa of workers over drones 
ia ao great that the abundance of products would be auch 
that the healthy wants of all might be supplied 

The competitiYe principle is the lion in the path. The 
more competitors there are for a atationary or contracting 
market, the leaa the margin of profit and the great«r the 
tendency to force down wagea to the limit of aubststenc«, 
and the competitors are therefore driven into ever keener 
and keener rivtUry to secure customers, while the power of 
great accuroulationa of capital (whether in the handa of one 
man or of a company) to undersell all others is propor- 
tionately increased. The competition among distributors 
for the margin of profit in bringing gooda to the consumer 
ia yet keener, and leads to the recovery of profit by dete- 
rioration of quality, an evil now very widely felt 

In o|ien comiwtition, both of production and overreaching, 
intellect divorced from morality haa said its last word, and 
thia is the moral deadlock to which it haa brought ua, " the 
struggle for exiatence " and *' the survival of the MlMt" 
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Its Bolution is to let the superfluity of workers die, and to 
limit the population. Meanwhile in all lands the proletariat 
differ from the prosperous as to who are the superfluous, 
and raising the issue by dynamite as being the only argu- 
ment that is listened to, sow the deadly crop of hatreds 
which silence Reason. The churches shrink from preaching 
Malthus; but while they maintain the competitive system 
it is a farce to preach Christ 

Ethics or spiritual law can alone solve the difficulty, and 
this points to the ultimate solution by a largely increased 
number of actual producers, and by production irrespective 
of price. Following the analogy of all nature, it declares 
that the prime factor in all wealth is energy or labour, and 
that the very phrase "over-production" is on al)surdity 
while there are men needing products. Tlie available 
labour in a country is its potential wealth, and the very 
meaning of thorough prosperity is that all be usefully 
employed, not in mere transport and interchange of com- 
modities, nor in making useless and enervating luxuries, 
but in that production which ministers to the health and 
well-being of all. The more is produced by a nation the 
greater its wealth, and its prosi)crity lies in utilising the 
whole of the labour it has at command. Production 
irrespective of price, whetlicr by the national workshop, 
which even Conservative politicians apiwrently see as a pos- 
sibility, or by other means, is the goal indicated. This goal 
is the ideal of cffectivo co-ojieratioii, and should 1x5 distinctly 
recognised as the direction towards which cflfort should be 
directed. Of course this solution must come by growth; 
it cannot \ye forced upon an unwilling nation. Govern- 
mental measures alone are as useless as sumptuary laws, 
and the first condition of the success of any social scheme 
for attaining this or any other result is that it be the out- 
come of the feeling of the nation. Herbert Spencer has 
abundantly shown the futility of legislative action till the 
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idaa that it is tooght to reftliao is in msny minds. Eren 
shook! peculisr political ctreumstances allow of paper 
schemes being imposed, as in France in iS48» they most 
bo failures. Modem political methods do not allow of men 
being well governed unless they can gorem themselTss 
well, and this they can only do by knowledge and peitonal 
advance, necessarily a somewhat slow process. Until it has 
taken place, however, there is ** no more reason to look for 
a high stiindard in the combination of men known as the 
House of Commons than in those other combinations known 
as the several markets," as if the former body were leas 
biassed than the electors it so admirably represents. 

That the existing social system needs reform all who 
study the facts are sgreed, and that there are such wide 
divergences as to the desirable method need not^ most 
not, cause us to set aside the problem and think to deal 
by mere repression with the wretched who are driven to 
outrage to gain a hearing. The problem must be faced, 
and when men see clearly the end to be reached they 
will find some practical means of reaching it. But the 
primary means of the reform of our commercial system 
must be the growth of a healthy public opinion, and 
nothing is more likely to help towards this than two con- 
siderations. First, that Justice between man and msn, 
and not mere "freedom of contract," is the sovereign law 
which, if violated, works out its own sure punishment 
in cUss enmities and the insensate clash of discordant 
"interests;" and, second, that the personal results of a 
life spent in ministering to mere bodily desires (quite 
apart from any criminality) is an empty soul such as 
hundreds of thoee who hsunt circles to whom they are 
unable to give one noble or elevating thought 

This is a selfish fear, it may be replied. Yes, it is 
selfish, but it is both less selfish and more true than the 
ideas now current (and progress must always be gradual); 
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while in proportion as men realise tlie first of these two 
truths, the dim light of desire for personal progress will 
be quenched in the dawn of the growing day, in that 
Mutualism which is perfect justice for oil. When it is 
clearly understood that the result of not denying the baser 
self is simply to have that self undenied, and not any 
penalty which it is hoped the Judge will be too good-natured 
to inflict^ then there is a chance that men will seriously 
endeavour to amend their own selves, and will perceive 
that the constant struggle for wealth at the expense of others 
is a suicidal mistake, and that the essence of happiness is not 
for a few to get, but for all to be, the best that is possible. 

3. Currency. It is but recently that America, under 
the pressure of a growing population and a scarcity of 
the circulating metal, invited the nations of Europe to a 
conference at Brussels with the view of united action to 
establish currency matters on a sound footing. As usual, 
short-sighted self-interest produced hopeless diversity of 
argument Not one person in a thousand in England 
had an inkling of the momentous issues involved. The 
British .public, laughing over Punches cartoons, suspected 
nothing less than that the subject of its mirth was and is 
one of the most serious causes of the depression of trade 
and agriculture, and one that, by increasing the power 
of Capital, leads towards an acute crisis in the relations 
between rich and poor. The evils are: the widespread 
depression of agriculture resulting from the Inability of the 
home-grown wheat to compete in price with that grown 
in silver-using countries, and the consequent inability to 
employ English labour and depression in the value of 
land; the increasing inability of the masses in those 
countries to purchase the manufactures wherewith England 
partly discharges her enormous annual bill of a hundred 
millions sterling of imported food-stuffs; the terrible and 
unjust burden thrown on the taxed classes of all silver 
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euimfcries who owe interMt in gold« whereby repodietioQ 
is openly ipokeii of as Intimate under the unforeeeen 
circuniffUncet which were not oontempUted in the ood- 
tract; the dislocation of values whereby gold has appre- 
ciated 30 per cent in the last two decadee ; the reduction 
of the metallic balances wherewith trade is carried on, 
causing frequent and acute panics; and the incentive 
to silver countries to establish industries of their own in 
preference to purchasing from England articles which, 
cheap enough in gold, are ruinously dear in sUver, and 
thus permanently to dose markets to our manufacturea. 
This last process is even now in full operation. The 
rising exports of machinery are largely swelled by weav- 
ing and mill plant and engineering tools, all of which are 
intended to obviate the necessity for further custom. 

Competition has failed to find a remedy for thb stat« 
of things other than lower wages and laimet-fairt and, as 
before, the premises require to be cleariy stated. Money 
is a mode of valuation and nothing more. It is noi 
wealth except in a very limited degree, for apart from 
its exchange value it has very Utile intrinsic worth, lis 
value arises from the convention, ratified by leglslslion, 
to use a certain weight of the standard metal or metals 
as a unit of value, that those weights (whose quality is 
guaranteed by the Government stamp) shall be legal tender 
for the payment of debtit,^ and that the Mint will, for a 

* la Koglaad iflvcr ooIb b not kfal t«od«r for Bort thaa forty 
•bUUafs and Um Miai doM b<»I ouia sUrM* for Um poblk. la alv«r 
■Uadard oooatriM mlvw ooUm art aalbailtd kfal laadtr. Mid bar 
«1v«r b ataallj eoiDod oa dtaaad. A baak-aoU b a lok«a la Mbm 
a fold or a itlTor eooniry ; li b a proaiat to paj ao aacb olaadard 
BMlal. If Um tolnna art aot r tdota i a b it oa do n a n d al tbo Oorors* 
aioat Trot wiry, Um curroacj it eallod laooaTtttibW, aad Um aoiot aia 
rockoood al tt bqcIi btlow Ui«ir faot-ralat to Um goaoral tttiatto of 
Um prvbabllUj of rtdoaipltoa ladieaito. 8oaM papor oarmdtt kava 
•o doprtdaitd at to bo widhlttt, aad tiMa barftlat art auido tpoelafly 
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very small charge, affix that stamp to ns mudi of the 
metal as may bo presented to it Money is nothing but 
a device whereby the value of any one commodity in 
terms of any other can readily bo ascertained. Man must 
have commodities, and these really are cheap when every 
man's labour easily brings him a sufficiency of them ; they 
are said to be cheap when rated at a smaller amount of 
currency than men have recently been used to. Value 
being merely the ratio between products and the standard 
metals stateil in terms of the unit weight, these must 
and will vary, but there is obviously no difference to the 
labourer whether a loaf of bread cost twopence or ten- 
pence, if his receipts are projiortionately increased. In' 
tbe Middle Ages wages were, relatively to produce, consider- 
ably higher than they are now, more esjxjcially in the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, a fact brought out 
by Professor Thorold Kogers in his " Six Centuries of Work 
and Wages," and one which may usefully be pondered 
on by those who think that because a mason got five- 
pence a day in a.d. 141 5 and now gets four shillings, his 
position has improved proiK)rtionately, or indeed nt all. 
Slow changes in values arc more or less self-adjusting 
because contracts run out and are renewed on the basis 
of fresh values, small increases or decreases in wages are 
readily yielded, to and so the burden is adjusted. Never- 

in the Btaiidard metal, aud prices measured in paper dollan rise A 
note is only worth its full face- value when there is a certainty of 
its being paid on demand. By restricting coinage, governments can 
make coin so scarce that its value is kept up, but there is then strong 
incentive to false coining. This restriction of the currency is the 
method in which France, Holland, and other countries have met the 
fall in silver, and in so far as there is no false coinage it has been 
successful. But as this throws on the Government the responsibility 
of deciding how much coinage must from time to time be added to 
that in circulation, instead of this being automatic, the measure can 
only be regarded as a Ftop-gup. 
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thaleM tho effect is not entirely eliminated becauie thm 
employer always endearouri in a rising market to keep 
to the old level of payment Instead of a heavy and 
manifest injustice, as when, in the case of Indisn officials, 
the purchasing power of their fixed wages falls nearly 50 
per cent in twenty years, a slow rise in prices, or, what 
is the same thing, a slow fall in the value of mcmey, dis- 
trihutes the loss over generations of wage-earners. To 
ohviate these fluctuations in the actual values paid under 
running contracts, the currency should provide a fixed 
standard ; indeed it is of the essence of a standard that it 
he fixed ; the present troubles are precisely analogous lo 
those which would result from a fluctuating yard or gallon. 
A perfect currency would be one in which the production 
of the metal just kept pace with the development of 
commerce, with the growth of population, and with waste, 
without increase or decrease. Payments under long 000- 
tracts would then always render the same values as far as 
the money factor is concerned. 

The metal in which value is estimated is then merely 
a measure. That of England is the gold sovereign, which 
contains 113.0016 grains of fine gold in 123.274 grainsi 
and the silver coins represent or are tokens of certain 
fractions of this unit Thus a florin in England is not so 
effective as so many grains of silver, but as representing 
one-tenth of a pound, and is consequently always valued 
at that amount 

If countries are to have considerable transactions with 
one another and are to treat with each other as members 
of one great comity, it is essential to justice that tha 
standard of value be the same in alL Between coontriea 
one of which uses silver and the other gold as its standard, 
eommeroe is impeded snd becomes a double specolatioo, 
both in the commodity sold and in the metal for payment 
Ona staadaid for the whola work! is an ethical corollary 
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to tho proposition that it is well that all countries should 
be knit together by free and constant intercourse. Wliotlier 
the standiurd be gold or silver or both does not much matter 
so long as the following three conditions are fulfilled : — 

1. It must conform to the values under which great 
national contracts were entered into. 

2. It must be in universal use. 

3. It must be stable in value by reason of steady pro- 
duction keeping pace with tlie growth of population and 
commerce. 

Qold fails by defect in the first and third conditions, 
silver by defect in the second and excess in the first and 
third. The union of the two should give the nearest 
approach to a perfect currency that can be devised. This 
union is termed Bimetallism. 

It consists in freely receiving both gold and silver at the 
Mint for coinage at a fixed ratio, and making both unlimited 
legal tender. The relative values of gold and silver may 
then be said to be fixed, for if sufficiently powerful and 
solvent countries practise it, then clearly silver all over the 
world will never sell at less than the Mints of those countries 
will give for it, less freight and insurance. Either metal 
is in fact linked to the other. 

This bimetallic law was in fact Uie system in force up 
to 1798, when England, under the apprehension of a scarcity 
of silver, declared for a single gold standard. At that time 
three great events had given her an opportunity to ^vin 
the trade of the world, and this opportunity she improvetl 
by valour and mechanical skill. These events were — the 
Revolt of the Netherlands, the Thirty Years' War, and tho 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. It is interesting to 
observe that all of these were moral causes, and that it 
was the righteousness of England's attitude at each of these 
great crises that was the primary cause of her success — ^she 
stood for the great principle of Religious Freedom. The 
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ftni DAQied of Uiete great political erenU roiiiad the 
weaving trade of the Low Coautriea, which then worked 
up English raw material (chiefly wool), driring the weavers 
to seek an asjlum in EngUnd. Flanden was at this time 
the great manufacturing centre of Europe. Arras, Csssel, 
Toumai, Valenciennes, 8t Omer, Rousselaere, Coartiai^ 
Ypr^ Lille, Ohent^ and Brugea were all large cities having 
40,000 looms apiece. Ghent in a.d. 1400 had 80,000 men 
capable of bearing arms, the weavers akme furnishing 
so,ooa The end of the war saw the extinction of all 
this industry in Flanders and its transfer to England. 

80 with the great struggle between Catholics and Pro- 
testants which culminated in the death-grip of the seven- 
teenth century. Neither creed gained or lost territory, but 
the countries which were the seat of war were thrown 
back two hundred years by the destruction of their in- 
dustriesL 80 again with France. The Huguenot weavers 
were the pick of the French artisans. Bigotry refused 
them the free exercise of their religion, and a sensual 
and fanatic king sought to dragoon them into Catholicism. 
A hundred thousand of them, evading the prohibition of 
flighty transported their skill elsewhere, mostly to Fjigland, 
and helped to build up English commerce at the expense 
of French. Just at this juncture Arkwright and Watt 
invented the spinning-frame and the steam-engine, thus 
bringing togetlier Power and Material, which are the only 
sources of real wealth. A flood of English products as 
excellent as they were cheap deluged Europe and produced 
the elKBct above alluded to as the result oi prices lowered 
by production alone, they enabled England to undersell all 
other nations, and benefited all by cheapening great neces- 
saries of life. 

The success which rewarded tliis enormous advance in 
production has been and is constantly referred to the 
currency in which it was paid, and the gold standard has 
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been called one of the pillars of England's prosperity. 
Whatever advantages it may secure in a commercial world 
part of which pays in silver and part in gold, if the 
measure is to be judged by its main results it can only bo 
considered disastrous. The foundation was laid for that 
steady increase in the value of gold which is evident in 
the recent and still continuing heavy fall in prices and in 
the declining rate of interest All contracts over ten years 
old have become ui^ust, and while the worker is barely able 
by disastrous strikes to stave off heavy reductions in wages, 
the value of the gold hoards of the capitalist have gone 
up by 30 per cent Bimctallist countries such as France 
have been compelled to close their Mints to the white metal, 
thus adding to the general distress and liability to com- 
mercial panic. Payments of interest on old debts by silver- 
users to gold-users have become a heavy burden. The 
lessening of work for the manufacturing and agricultural 
classes, and thus bringing them into antagonism with the 
bankers and bondholders of gold-using countries, and the 
unduly high taxation of certain classes in silver countries, 
together with the checking of enterprise there by the diffi- 
culty of paying interest on borrowed capital, — these are the 
conditions we now have to face. 

At the beginning of the century England upset the 
system till then universal in the world, and at its closei 
she feels the effect of her own action. Tlie great sums 
of money received in exchange for her products (her true 
wealth) enabled her to lend to others, and to become the 
great creditor coimtry of the world ; but under the growing 
scarcity of gold caused by other nations following her 
example and establishing the single gold standard in self- 
defence, repudiation seems likely to become more frequent, 
and at the same time the dislocation of values with silver- 
using countries is paralysing the Eastern and South American 
trade at the very time that the Continental and American 
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indastries that have growu up onder the proUctave Urilb 
ttiAfc are the hotboute to Beedling manofactttmi have 
greatly narrowed and will aUll further encroach on her 
gold marketa. 

80 tama the wheel. The Tioktion of phjaical law 
generally brings early and viaihle reeulta; rioUtiona of 
intellectual law— errors in thought or illogical actioo— 
gire rise to cousequences which are both more remote and 
are masked by the effects of right action in details ; while 
the infraction of principles whose effect is always partially 
and tentatively righted by the varied corrents of human 
action separately rectifying obviously bad results, requires 
long periods in which to bear its fruity and its slow but 
lasting effects endure when the causes from which they 
sprang are forgotten. But whether ixgustioe be wilful or 
not makes no difference ; justice works out its sure results, 
and shows its kinship to the eternal world of spirit by 
its awful and migesUc course, which, regardless that the 
wrong-doing generation has gone to expiate its faolts 
elsewhere, visits by strict consequence the acts of the 
fathers upon the children, convincing them of wrong by 
pain. 

Confronted with this great problem, the House of Commons 
can only see tlut appreciation of gold is good for a creditor 
country, tliat is, for those persons in it who hold promises 
to fiay in gold, and the whole question is treated on the 
basis of interest alone. The right and wrong of the matter 
are not so much as mGiitioned, and the discussion turns on 
the respective numbers of those who will profit by rising 
silver or by rising gold, a course of reasoning which shows 
only that men do not believe that honesty is really policy 
also and tliat the Right is sure to prove the True likewise. 

The ethics of the case are simple. All men need pro- 
ducts as the bssis of a healthy life. This is true wealth. 
Money is merely the term in which wealth is statc«l. 
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Every man has a right to all that he earns, the money 
equivalent of what ho produces, taking production in its 
widest sense of all that aids therein, whether education, 
supervision, or transport Mere exchange without benefit 
rendered is not earning, whether between individuals or 
nations. Therefore all' such profit is wrong, and what is 
needed is a monetary agreement to define one standard of 
value for the whole world, to the end that debts be payable 
at a rate as nearly as possible equal to that prevailing when 
they were contracted. 

4. Capital and Labour is, like Currency, another of those 
problems on which argument spends itself in vain when 
either side endeavours to justify a position which self- 
interest has already taken up. The mass of facts is so 
large and the issues so involved that the dispute is but 
too likely to end in an endeavour of the one side to crush 
the other, whether by arms, terrorism, or mere weight of 
votes, a temporary settlement which can only breed undying 
hate whichever side is uppermost^ leaving the real question 
exactly where it was. ^fodem labour difficulties are un- 
deniably the result of the competition for the maximum 
of products, which leads all men to seek to pay the least 
possible wage for work done. These products, all in fact 
that money cim buy, are, us has been said before, the tnie 
wealth of a people, and are created by the united labour 
of brains and hands, acting on raw material. But though 
labour is the first origin of all wealth, it is by no means 
the source of all (possession. As soon as wealth is created 
arises the feeling of greed, and thence results, in the 
smallest degree, theft ; on a somewhat larger scale, robbery ; 
and on a magnificent pattern, conquest; and these account 
for a good deal of iK)ssession though they create no wealth. 
For this, access to the raw material is indispensable, and 
hence it is that a hold over the instruments of produc- 
tion, whether land, machinery, or the common measure of 
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▼aloei — money — oonfen the power of deciding the amount 
of production. This invoWee the power of giTing or 
withholding emplojrmenti and therefore of reaping profit 
from mere poee c M i on. The greater the demand, the 
greater the profit which aocmea to the holder. This is 
the origin of *' the unearned increment" If a man should 
aoquiro hy conquest, purohase, or grant, a plot of land 
which should afterwards become the site of a thriring 
town, and without spending on it one halfpenny of money 
or a hand's-tum of work, should lease it for building 
sites, it is easy to see that when his ground lessee fall in 
he must become the owner of an exceedingly valuable 
property, to the creation of which he has in no way 
oontributed. 

It is the same with the owner of funded property. 
The accumulating interest on bonds is as much unearned 
increment as the increasing Talue of land. No ethical 
distinction can be drawn between the two, and the fact 
that this is at present nearly the only means of provision 
for old ago and for the maintenance of the helpless 
need not blind us to the moral aspect of the facta. They 
are the result of competition^ as a mutual insurance 
system might be the result of cooperation. But thou^ 
it has grown up quite naturally and is a necessary stage 
in development, it is still unearned increment, and must 
be recognised as such. It is the unequal distribution 
of this increase of value which is one great cause of 
modem inequalities. The labour which produces the in- 
crease is the labour of many, and it is just that they who 
gave the labour should enter into its fruits. 

Now, instead of every man* perceiving that by acquiring 
more of this increment of value than his sharo as a 
worker entitle him to he in perpetrating a fraud on the 
community, it is the aim of each, by speculation and 
otherwise, to clutch all that he can, and hence capital, 
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instead of watering the ground, is collected in pools here 
and there. Accumulations, conferring the legal right to 
the result of the work of those whom it employs, give rise 
to still larger accumulations, and that this is a greater 
source of inequality than differences of industry or talent 
we need only look around us to see. For the amounts that 
one brain and one pair of hands, unaided by artificial 
systems, can actually earn boar a very small ratio to the 
vast incomes of the owners of urban land, of the mine- 
owners, and of the largo " o})erator8 " on the Bourses of 
Europe. 

When the chief form of property was land the obliga- 
tions of wealth were better understood than they are now. 
It was once the custom for the feudal lord to compel his 
vassal to work for him gratis, but to give the serf land 
to live on, and to maintain him in his old age. liis home 
was a miserable cabin, but ho was not removed from it^ 
and no workhouso regulations severed him from his wife 
and children in his declining years. Now, funded property 
acknowledges no duty to those by whom its interest is 
provided ; all it gives is " charity," a work of supererogation 
which is a merit in itself. The man who has no trades- 
union at his back is compelled to take whatever wage 
may be offered, a wage which rarely permits of any saving, 
and may be withheld the moment sickness or old age 
impairs his powers, leaving the workhouse as the end of 
a life of toil. The labourer, whether with head or hand, 
is told, with bitter sarcasm, that he is a free man and 
need not accept less than he thinks fair. But labour 
is under the disadvantage that to it delay means starva- 
tion, and therefore the i)rioc of unskilled labour tends 
always to the bare cost of living, and much skilled labour 
is not much l)ctter off. But for strikes and unions this 
would be universal, labour would be forced down to the 
minimum that isolated men could be induced to accept^ 
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not by the ill-will of the capiUlitt, hot bj the iireesore of 
unmitigated competition. 

The only wmy out of this ftate of things is to give up 
the competitive idea, to ceaae to apply the brute maTimi 
of funrival to beinga capable of right and wrong, and to 
recognise the duty (not chanty, but duty) of finding suit- 
able work for all. This will be amply rewaitled, for ob- 
riously the greater the amount of work done, the greater 
the collective wealth of the country. But in order that 
all who are able to produce may do so, it is necessary 
that they should have access to the machinery which has 
so largely taken the place of hand-tools, and this cannot 
be while access to machinery is barred by the individuals 
who own it, as soon as the volume of production threatens 
to lower prices below the margin of profit 

Modem socialist writers recognise that without capital 
the necessary machinery for any branch of industry cannot 
be provided, and would secure this by arranging that all 
wealth-producing investments (not private property, but 
that portion which is devoted to production) should be 
vested in collective bodies, local or centralised as might 
in each case be most desirable, which would organise all 
manufacture. It must be admitted by the most enthu- 
stastic socialist that the difficulties of such a solution are 
enormous ; nor is it essy to see how such a state of things 
oould grow up naturally, and if it could not, then there 
is no likelihood of its being imposed on the nation. 
Whether the cheapness by abimdance of products which 
is the necensary condition of general advance, and must 
arise if every man worked anything like his full share, 
eottki not be attained by this capital being freely sub- 
scribed by the workers and all profits shared, is not now 
the question ; this is not the place to discuss the practica- 
bility or otherwise of various schemes. Wliat it b desired 

X 
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to bring out is the ethical aspect of tilings as they are and 
the verdict of spiritual Law Ui)on them. 

This is unhesitating. It declares tliat modem oppositions 
are due to no inherently irreconcilable conditions of social 
life — for man himself cretittis all the products he needs 
for civilisation — but to mere coarse, vulgar ii^justice, to the 
setting of self-interest and the law of free contract (which 
is only just between those who are already equal) above 
ethics, and to the survival of the feudal idea that some 
men are rightly bom to serve others; and this idea is 
strengthened by the notion of a Providence who orders 
the world from outside it instead of the realisation of a 
Spirit of Kighteousncss working in human hearts and 
thus making the Kingdom of Ueaven. 

There should be no question of forcibly making people 
equal; what is desirable is to remove the hojieless handi- 
cap that prevents them from displaying from childhood 
upwards the powers which prove how nearly equal most 
of them are. Wliat is wanted is a growing class of men 
who are pro8]>erous because no share of their labour is 
diverted, and the most feasible plan seems to be profit- 
sharing, that all that lalK)ur in a concern should be share- 
holders. Iiici*cased purchasing [Kiwer of wage -earners 
must result, and the number of such businesses would 
steadily increase, for they would create their own market. 
The share of Capital as such would l^e the sinking fund, 
reserve, and the re])airs, the surplus being divided among 
all, including those who direct The great difficulty is, 
of course, the low standard of knowledge among the 
workers. This is partly cause and partly eti'ect of existing 
disabilities; for no man who must toil all day for bare 
subsistence can be other than ignorant of everything but 
his trade, and his trade too often tends to make him 
more and more a mere feeder of a machine; and as no 
man who is ignorant of the real social forces at work 
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can be in a pontion to modify them, the propoaali of 
ihote who most feel the burden are often too cnide for 
diaeottioii, even when they have pi ogr e a e ed beyond the 
stage of blind hatred of the Law which the poor anarchiil 
confounds with the cold-hearted indifference of the well- 
Uydo, Wliile the upper classes ignore the ethics of the 
case and uphold the competitive system and the unmiti- 
gated Uw of '*free contract," and while the lower think 
that evils can be redressed by tlio simple process of plun- 
tkring the upper, and interfering with results instead of 
repUcing causes of ill by causes of good, while they are 
liimler on those who compete with them than any master, 
no great improvement is likely, or indeed possible. The 
ignorance and improvidence of Labour iUelf is the first 
thing to reme^ly, or, having power, they will certainly 
misuse it^ 

* Tb« percepitoM of worknwo are, however, gmiljr impfortaf, m 
•ay be iiMUaoed by the following letter estrscted from The BmiUtr 
(Frbnuiry 1892) :— 

* Sia^'llM two ' bUckUfs * yoor onrrapoadeBt ' Bench * refers lo 
have a perfeet right to work where they ena. The bmb here aleo m 
right to object to work with them. The rmplojere equally have the 
right to employ any one they ciMioee. There yoa hnve three oppoeii^ 
hi lere ete , — firet, indlvidoal erlfiehacee ; Mcoadly. combtaeUoa, ■inking 
•rUbhnem for the ndvancement of all ; thirdly, cnpltaliem, wheee 
objeet ie to eneoomge the farmer at the expvnee of the latter. Theae 
varying intereete are inevitable under the preeeat eyetem ol pro- 

** Ae Adam Smith obaervce in hie * Wealth of Natione ' :-• Mnelan 
are always and everywhere la a tort of tadt bat eonetaat and uniform 
eomUnntion not to raiae wages above the aotnal rate. To violale this 
osmbteatiaa h everywhere a moot unpopular action, and a eott of rr* 
pfunch to a master among hie neighboute and cquala.* 

'*That being eo, and modern events show it is as tms lo-day as 
whsn Irst written, more than a century einoi^ your wifisspundtnt must 
thsrufofu admit that the action taken by the men in the Irm he refets 
to i« merely a combination to prtitect their own ioterrete ; and to allow 
any a tt emp t to pam nnnotlotd thst thr tat ens such in teri et s wunld 
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Notwithstanding the attompts of sincere Churchmen like 
the late Cardinal Manning to uphold the Church as the refuge 
of the poor, the whole of the labour movement looks on 
ecclesiastics as a spiritual [x>Iice oi^ganised in the interests of 
property, and while the Church's creeds in any other sense 
than the symbolical have become incredible to the intel- 
lectual, her ethics of pardon for oppression and her post 
disregard of the most crying abuses by those in place and 
power have alienated the multitude, which, though it may 
not understand the reasoning whereby it is obvious that the 
restitution in " cliarity " of a thousandth ]>ai*t of the unearned 
increment is neither remedy for present evils nor provision 
against their continuance, yet feels strongly enough that 
neither almsgiving in the present nor the promise of after- 
death blessings for the poor in the future at all rises to the 
height of the situation. 

In fact^ so long as the remission of j^enalty through a past 
atonement is put forward as a truth, so long will it remain 
a standing incentive to laxity of conduct and devotion to 
present material interests. When it shall be taught that 
though the way of repentance, the turning back from the 
lower to the higher, is indeed always oi)cn ; that though the 
results of past acts Ciin in a measure, perhaps almost entirely, 
be remedied by worthier acts, yet they can never through 
all the cycles of eternity be blotted out, for each deed goes 
to make one tliread in the terribly involved web of human 
affairs, and acts and reacts in ways that soon pass far beyond 
our knowledge ; when it shall be i3erceived that ethical law 
is not the arbitrary institution of a God who will " pardon " 
its infractions, but His creation, as inherent to spirit as 
gravity to matter; when it shall be proclaimed that the 

be detrimental to that combination. Consequently when individnala 
choose to work against the weU-being of their fellows, they will have 
to put up with the obloquy and reproach attached to such action. 

" JOIKEB.'* 
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abolition of evil here and now ia the only salvation, for there 
ia, strictly speaking, no future, but only a renewed present, 
then, and then only, will it be seen that men must remove 
their ideas of equity from compliance with the alterable 
human laws of contract to the region of unalterable ethics 
whoee law is summed up in one word — Mutualism. 

6. Woman. What is the woman's question I It is Uie 
question of woman's true relation to man, and all the 
oonsequences involved in the answer. What, in fact, is 
sext 

Physiologically it is the separation of the single cell which 
contains within itaelf the reproductive power, into two ceUs 
by the departure of the male nucleus.^ There are, then, two 
cells, the one active and energy-expending (katabolic), the 
other passive and energy-storing (anabolic), which separately 
are powerless, and must reunite before growth can take place. 
Thb is the physiology of sex, and the cause of separation 
must be taken as psychological because no other than a 
psychological cause can bo assigned for any vital proceea. 
The human embryo does as a matter of fact originate with 
the union of two such cells, and thenceforward grows. If 
the (psychic) katabolic tendency is dominant, development 
is towards the formation (by ^|)ecially differentiated organs) 
of katabolic cells, and the child is a male ; if the anabolic, 
then the opposite sex resulta. In either case a fresh path of 
existence is entered on in which the entire organism matures 
akme till the time comes for its becoming again productive 
by meeting the complementary organism without which it 
remains (physiologically) a barren unit 

It b therefore not true that woman is sim|ily a *' leaser 
man,** weaker in body and mind. If she were, then the 
clearly desirable thing would be that the woman should 

• QtMia't ^An^Utmy" vul. it |k 16, and Vlnv't ** V«g«UbU Phj*!- 
ulogy," HOoC«a by Mr. A J. IWll. '« Wbjr <Som Mm EiiMf * CbapiL 
iv^ itI, tkmd xvii. 
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always be subordinated to the stronger and wiser guardian- 
ship of the male; for tlie great disadvantages of freedom 
would far outweigh the smaller benefits arising from the 
redress of individual and isolated wrongs. But if the woman 
is the complement of the man ; the one capable of prolonged 
endurance, the other of vigorous effort ; the one intuitional 
and deductive,* the other intellectual and inductive ; the 
one more patient, the other more just ; if, in shorty the two 
stand to one another in the i>osition of mutual helpers, then 
their external relation should be characterised by freedom, 
not tutelage. Even superficial observation corroborates the 
physiological aspect of the facts that there is some real basal 
difference betAveen the sexes, and that their psychic charac- 
teristics, though they may be accentuated by training, are not 
primarily due to it^ lieing in fact causes rather than results. 
Heredity has been assigned as a cause, the prolonged action 
of men ^* repressing " women for generations. But this, when 
analysed, reduces itself to the adoption by men and women 
alike of the ecclesiastical idea — the subjection of the bride 
to the bridegroom — an idea which is jmrt and i>arcol of the 
whole system of dogma whicli liegins with the jxsi-fect Creation 
and the Fall; and tho heredity argument would deserve 
more attention if the descent of females could l)e shown to 
1)0 si)ecia]ly through their mothers, and of males specially 
through their fathers. Kvery generation being in fact dc- 

* Buckle, in his '* Easays/' states two propositiuns :—*' First, that 
women naturally prefer the deductive method to the inductive. 
Secondly, that women, by encouraging in men deductive habits of 
thought, have rendered an immense though uiiconsciouM service to the 
progress of science, by preventing scientific investigators from being as 
exclusively inductive as they would otherwise be." He shows that the 
most important scientific discovcrieH of modern times — as of gravita- 
tion by Newton, of the law of tho forms of crystals by HaUy,and the 
inetamorphoRis of plants by Goethe, were all resultn of that a priori or 
deductive method, " which, during the last two centuries, Englishmen 
have unwisely despised." 
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•eended from both equally, reproduoM the pertonal eharto* 
tansUct of each. 

In the pMt Ages of war and turmoil it was naioral, and 
indeed inevitable, that women ehonld be under the guardian* 
ship of their men : where mere foroe mlea, gentleneae mnat 
aeek a shelter. Bpt now that it ia reoogniaed that indivi- 
dnak are not fit judgea of their own quarrels and that it 
is the duty of the community to see justice done, the con- 
ditions are altered. Less seclusion and more justice is the 
order of the day, and the claim that is put forward by 
women is, that before the fact of sex stands the fset of a 
common humanity with the same need for the deTelopment of 
the intellectual and moral nature. The old days placed the 
fact of sex in the foreground. Woman was first and fore- 
most the wife and the mother: the thought of modem 
women gives to sex an important but still a secondary pbce, 
and these leading ideas are reflected (as is always the case) 
in their present lives. The girls of past generations were 
timined as housewives; their mission was to understand 
thoroughly the duties of the house, the kitchen, the dairy, 
and the still-room ; to do a mother's part in bearing healthy 
children, in looking after their physical needs, and in 
teaching them truthful honest waya The training was 
useful, healthy, and simple, but painfully narrow ; the whole 
intellectual side of feminine nature was neglected, and the 
natural result followed ; it became dwarfed, woman feared 
to think for herself in anything, and though the average 
intellectual standard among men was not so much higher aa 
to forbid the friendship on which the home must be founded, 
there was yet sufficient difference to lead men to look down 
on women's thoughts and women's ways, and to consider 
•• piety and rookery " their prr»per sphere. 

At the preeent time reartion frnm the narrowness has led 
to a neglect of training for the duties of life, and in place 
of the homely but prsctical knowledge of their great-grand- 
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mothers, theie has been suhetituted a smattering of lan- 
guages j(except as a key to the literature and thought of a 
nation, the most useless of all knowledge), a dabbling in 
art, and a veneer of the slight "accomplishments" without 
thoroughness of any kind, which go to make up the young 
lady-hood so painfully familiar, graceful, self-opinionated, 
ignorant, and wearisome. 

Then, for the majority of women comes marriage as their 
life-work, and with it the lesson how pitiless the struggle 
for existence can be. The woman learns, painfully and 
piecemeal, through many errors and their consequent suf- 
fering both to herself and her children, some few truths 
which should have been familiar to her from her teens, but 
much she never learns at all.'^* If women knew what is 
the special business of their sex, the laws of physical and 
mental growth, the improvement in strength and beauty 
that must result in one generation is incalculable. But 
they do not, and mother after mother continues to violate 
those laws till they regard the ailments that follow in them- 
selves and their children as part of the burden of sex, of 
maternity, and of infancy, instead of the direct consequences 
of the acts and the omissions of jiarents ; while, so far from 
understanding the modes of growth of a child's mind, scarcely 
any mothers art* aware that there is anything to understand. 
Every woman who may bo a mother should be a trained 
kindergartner and know that it is largely within her ix>wer 
to moidd a whole lifetime in its first ten years. This train- 
ing is women's real work, and they do it execrably. 

In later life they lose all hold over their children as 
these grow up because they can furnish no help for the 
difficulties of grooving minds. Reasoning breeds doubt of 
established opinions, and ** doubt is sin,'' and so repression of 

* Those in9iher3 who desire to know wherein they offend should 
consult an exceUent book caUed ** Tokology/ by Dr. Alice B. Stockham, 
Chicago, which should be in the hands of every married woman. 
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ibonghi, Ignoring of facta which tell tgtinsl pet theorici^ 
and a atandaid of ooloorlaai innooenea is the ntoal maternal 
regime, whoee watchword ia, '* Don't,** inatcad of the poai* 
tive training which reaulta from high ideak 

But the home no l<mger limita woman's ambition, and yet 
the ia dimly conaciooa that she cannot compete againat maa- 
coline atrength,^ individual inatancea of giifted women noi^ 
withatanding. There are many women who have come to 
a atage when they feel that their Uvea have no meaning, 
and are frittered away in ao-called "aodal dutiea" which 
they only half care for, and in ranitiea of dreaa and 
decoration which do not aatiafy, and in the intenrala of 
unreat they are conacioua that thia ia becanae they have 
not yet attained the graap of life that givea them a 
purpoee in it The more intellectual train themaelTea 
for profeaaiona, and for a while are an^ined by pride 
in their abilitiea. But aooner or later, to them alao^ 
except to the Tery few who can make their worka and 
thoughta their offtpring, and love the profeaaiona they 
have choeen for the aake of the real effective work they 
can do in them, the fact of aex reaaaerta itaelf, and there 
comea the feeling of barrenneaa in life aa it came to Aorora 
Leigh:-- 

* I aifbt hav« bMa 
A hmppj womMm aow, with ddldrea al ai y 



and the reaolt of cramping the aflectiooal aide of nature ia 
more diaaatroua than atinting the tntellectuaL 

Spiritual law giTea a clear anawer to thia aa to other 

* II ii tnw. And » v«T7 dkMlnHH ImI il k ika ftaiali libiat 
km IS mamrn pliow dhwwm asl mmm*% Ukom la mUh amd ImImIm, 
Um wtm^m tmtla^ Inm dAjUfkl U da«k, vlOto Um mb HaM Mb 
•r f«i islMmHtral wutk i bmi Um cmw •! %km d^mtpky K UmI -mm 
mm b9 km$0m (km» to vafw iAiaI hms will mm tmmpL km » r«Mll^ 
\hm wmj pcMM Willy oi IktaMliU Is Jwlrwywd, to lk« aislsd num •! 
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difficulties. Woman, like man, is first and foremost a 
spirit in earth-training ; with the same future and the same 
work, that of establishing a noble humanity. But her 
part in the work differs. The fact of sex is not a mere 
bodily difference, to be cast off when man goes into the 
unseen. He is not there a sexlesf, mateless being. Sex 
is no mere accident pertaining to the bodily nature, for 
bodies merely express the differences of souls. Even if 
there were not strong evidence that this is so^ it would 
be a necessary inference. Once the idea of the essential 
unity of all life is grasped, and it is perceived that all 
body is but soul externalised in matter, it follows that 
all life involves sex, though its manifestations may be 
very different to those with which we are familiar. It 
is our own degradation which leads us to regard the facts 
of sex as in some way impure. AVTioro unperverted it 
is the very typo of purity ; every flower that blows proves 
it, for arc not flowers the emblem of all that is sweet 
and lovely, and is not every flower nothing more nor 
less than Nature's bridal chamber, fitted to the union of 
male and female whom God hath joined together t 

That the fact of sex remains after the change called 
death, there is experimental evidence. Those who return 
to earth and manifest themselves do not come as sexless 
form?, but as the men and women we knew in earth- 
life, and they sjKuik of themselves and others in the same 
way. 

But there, we are told, is the most perfect and absolute 
equality. Relieved from the necessity of supplying mate- 
rial needs, there is only the necessity for meeting the 
needs of the soul, and for this women are as well equipped 
as men. No man can dominate or compel a woman there, 
for she is bound to none cither by law or necessity, but 
only by choice. Love neither can nor needs be simulated, 
and is therefore that real foelinjr which only deserves 
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the name, the pure unaelfishnati which worki for another, 
that paMion stronger thnn death which welda two toula 
into one, one in aims, one in actions, and one in aspiration. 
There, as hero, each is necessary to the other, and the 
life here is not a thing isoUted and cut off from the life 
there, hut is the same life with different surroundings. 
Hers, as there, souls are the same, the masculine the more 
intellectual and active, the feminine the more pure and 
receptive, and each is required to the training of the 
other and to be had in mutual honour. This is the clue 
to the problem — they are complements, not rivals. 

Mutual honour and mutual aid, that is the simple 
secret Man's function in the great work is the conquest 
and the direction of the forces of nature, and this he 
effects by Pown, both of body and reason. Lovi is the 
woman's strength. Her mission is the training of the 
raee, its ante-natal and post-natal culture, ^rstly, to give 
to the generations that health which is the foundation of 
all after^evelopment and whose first requisite is a good 
maternity ; and, secondly, to raise men's ideals and to up- 
hold the moral purpose of life, not by negative precepts, but 
by positive action, chiefest of all by her choice of a mate and 
her married life. But till her physique and her intuition 
alike are trained and foKified she muKt bear the reproach of 
being a lesser man '*in every excellent character, whether 
mental or physical, inferior to the average man in the 
sense of having that character lees in quantity and lower 
in quality." 

This is the an^iwer of the Religion of Taw to the 
woman's question. The work <»f man in the world is 
to establish a nobler civilisaUon wherein all may develop 
upwards, and in this work woman has an equal share. 
It ia not by competing with men of strength and worth, 
but by co-o|)erating with tliero, that woman finds her true 
mitfion, and the heart of every healthy woman will confirm 
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the statemeDt uo less than the facts of life. Separated 
from one another men got coarse and women get narrow. 
The tone prevailmg in women's communities is, in every 
instance I have been made acquainted with, incredibly 
babyish and small-minded. Jealousies for the smiles of 
the Lady Superior, for her praise and notice, of each 
other's friendships, microscopical loves and hates^ absorp- 
tion in feeling to the exclusion of thought, and pettinesses 
indescribable, characterise the life of women who have 
shut themselves away from the free, bracing wind of the 
outdoor world of working and loving ; while any assemblage 
of men from wliich female influence is absent shows, I 
believe in the long-run invariably, a marked declension 
below the standard of men of the same class who have 
homes; and this is tnie even where strict discipline is 
observed, as among soldiers and in iKtarding-schools, as well 
as in workmen's barracks and in mining camps, where 
hundreds of men are henlcd together. In such cases 
the brute in man too often bmaks out and descends to 
dcptlis of unnatural crime which almost destroy humanity. 

No graceful and kindly social intercourse — in a word, 
no society, can exist without women. In countries where, 
as in the East, they do not enter into social gatherings 
and Schopenhauer's ide^il is fully realised, the zenana is the 
hothouse of petty jealousies and impotent ennui. Km- 
broidery, sweetmeats, scandal, child-bearing, make up the 
horizon of its inmates, and among the men social inter- 
course is confined to visits of etiquette, with religious or 
political gatherings at rare intervals. Society properly 
speaking is the corollary of the home, and the home 
depends on its mistress being neither her husband's toy 
nor his drudge, but his equal friend. The natural life for 
men and women alike is the married life, because here 
only the two minds exercise the deepest influence on 
each other, and this is Nature's school of unselfish work. 
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The chief obetaelet to the rediaation of this for all are, 
not any marked exceaa of mmrriageaUe womeiiy but the 
opptevion of worken by the competitive syttemi and thai 
which is rightly called pre-eminently *' the social eviL** 

The solution to the woman's question is therefore inex- 
tricably bound up with that of the labour question. As long 
as the pressure of competition enforces celibacy, and compels 
the toil of women and giris at trades which stunt their 
growth and cripple their lives, and forces them into un- 
natural competition with men, so long will homes be out 
of the reach of many workers. In the middle classes the 
reluctance to marry is often referred to the growing luxury 
of men and women alike. This is not the true cause, or is 
at best a very minor one : most women, even when frivolous 
and vain, show the capacity for better things, and there are 
few indeed who will not respond to the worthy ambitions of 
a strong man. The ugly truUi is the second great cause that 
has been mentioned above. Next to the instinct of self- 
pc^sservation, the strongest impulse in human nature is the 
sex passion. Men do not need to marry to gratify thi% and 
therefore they do not marry. English social hypocrisies are 
nowhere more blatant than here. Concealment of known 
fiicts is universaL It is pretended that it is an iigury to 
female purity to know before marriage what their own 
functions are, and devastated lives result from girls not 
knowing the difference between worthless and worthy men 
till too late to be of use in their gravest decision. It U said 
that the ways of the world are too foul for women to walk 
in. Perhaps they are; but if so, that is because while 
nan exacts complete chastity from all women he permits to 
himself promiscuity. For it is trae — and no honest and 
observant man dare deny it—that most men before marriage, 
and a high percentage afterwards, live in promiscuity, plead- 
ing physical necessity. Now this is mere hypocrisy. It 
is very doabtful whether healthily nurtured and educated 
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youtlis, used to the aociety of refined women, would show 
appreciably stronger passions. The stronger passions of 
men are partly due to a false standard of manliness among 
boys, portly to concealments of the common facts of life 
giving rise to curiosity, to bad literature and false art. which 
suggest sensual tlioughts, but mainly to-ihM-want oLtv^rthy 
ambitions which have 1)cen summed up as plain living and 
high thinking, and to the teaching which suppresses facts 
and puts ixirdon for consequence. Dut the apologies gravely 
put forwartl for things as they arc amount to an assertion 
that the moral and physical ruin of many women is necessary 
to safeguard the more fortunate from the bnital i^assions of 
men, as it is also seriously asserted that tlic misery of thou- 
sands of workers is a condition of material prosi)erity. 

The whole system is one gigantic Lir, for it is built on 
the two pillars of lust and greed, which shall fall when 
the nobler humanity, now blind and crippled, shall arise in 
strength and destroy the temple of shame to whose obscene 
deity so many now devote health and life. It ignores the 
spiritual nature of meji and women alike, and treats them 
as mere animals. "Live to th« spirit, so shall ye not fulfil 
the lusts of the flesh," said S. Paul, who understood! well 
enough wherein lay the remedy for the incul>us which, then 
as now, weighed down those who would rise. Genera- 
tions of living to the flesh have produced the degenerate 
neurotic tem])eraments, infirm of pur|K)se and hungr}' for 
pleasure, which are, alas! so common. Tlie Religion of 
Law declares that generations of living to the noliler self, 
of delight in knowledge and of work for others, will be 
required l)efore humanity can endue the white rol)e of the 
true marriage of strength and purity. 

But to bring this about both sexes must co-operate, and 
ask, each of the other, a higher standard. Young men Avill 
do whatever women admire, and when women cease to 
reserve their highest praise for successes over others in the 
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oompeiaiiTe arena, and gire it for red beautj of chametery 
for rtrength, intellect^ and lelf -eonqnaati the women's qnea- 
tion will hare ceaaed to be. " Moat men have a period In 
their eare^ when thej might do something great, a fieriod 
when nothing aeema impoenble. The ignorance of women 
apoila for the hnman race this magnificent opportanitj ; and 
love, at the utmost, in these dajs on! j inspires a joong man 
to learn to rvle well, or to make a jndicious selection of a 
tailor * (" De TAmour," I)e Stendhal). 80 in their turn men 
most cease to look for ignorance and submission, but seek 
the true nobilitj of character, which can onlj exist in the 
mind which knows tlie realities of life and can distinguish 
the worthjftiHi^'tlie unwortlij among men. 

C In short, the solutions to modem difficulties are moral 
onea. Firstly, to know that mind is as surelj subject to law 
as matter is, and that no code or device, except right practice, 
can secure Divine favour. Secondly, to realise and respect 
the riglits of all men and women. Tlie Pharisees still 
ask **Who is my neighbour t" and tlie answer is still the 
same. Not only thoee who are rebted by blood, creed, or 
interest, but the Saoiaritan also — all with whom we may be 
brought in contact Wlitki more powerful incentive to such 
unity is there than to know that in the workl whither we 
are bound there are no distinctions save tlioee due to quality 
of soul and spirit — that is, to knowledge and morality t Can 
there be any stronger reason for us to do all that lies in our 
power for others than the knowledge that even as here no 
one man or clique, however gifted, can by their own unaided 
•flbiis make a civilisation for themselves, but are limited, 
whether they will or no, by the actions of others, so there 
also the joint action of all is necessary to any possible 
salvation! 

All material advantages are but the passing means of 
discipline, and are to be used as such. They are the tran* 
stent and external riches, the things of this world which 
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are to be used as not abusing it^ whose fashion passeth ; 
while the^truQ riphes which none can give or take away 
are, noy^rowns and mansions miraculously conferred after 
death, out powers of mind and spirit, of intellect and will, 
which, being part and parcel of the soul of man, are fixed 
in it as no mere external possessions can be. Can there 
be any more valid aigument for this than the knowledge 
that human beings, except in so far as they work their own 
or each other's undoing, enter the spirit- world free and equal t 
Why should lack of opportunity be suffered to retard the 
race? We are all of us responsible for the evil of the 
world, for war, for prostitution, for poverty, disease, and 
crime, for we all contribute to make up the total of spirits 
who aid in establishing those things instead of that which 
it is our business to establish, the Kingdom of God. 
Every time wc pass by the sorrows of others with cold- 
hearted indiiference, every time wc close our cars to truth, 
every time we transgress the law of love by desire to be 
revenged, every time we yield to sensual temptation, every 
instance of appropriating auglit not fully earned, every 
instance of using power to extort more than even-handed 
justice confers, every careless violation of sanitary law, 
and every wrong, even the smallest done to another, 
each goes to foster and to maintain the temper which 
shows its ultimate results in bloodshed, degradation, and 
death. 

The fair distribution of wealth and its benefits, the aboli- 
tion of waste of power in competitive strife, the purifying of 
hearts and minds, these are the real problems of the future : 
not whether of the many opposing creeds are nearest to 
truth ; not whether the world came to be by fiat or evolu- 
tion ; not the antiquity of man ; not the origin of the 
Christian system ; not any historical theorems soever, in- 
teresting as these all are, and bound up as they are into 
one body of truth which forms the intellectual basis for a 
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pnctical philosophy of life. The problem we have to face 
if no mere intellectual one, but the dispelling of the mond 
darkneti which OTerclouds the world. Little arailt to 
weigh auna and planeta, to know the cosmic lawa, to spread 
out the panorama of history, to cover the sea with ships 
and the land with railways, if the proportion of the wise to 
the foolish, and of the prosperous to the sufferitig, remains 
unaltered, and if all our knowledge teach us no sympathy 
with aching hearts. 

This is the real essence of all religion, and the practical 
porposo of all insight It is first of all needful that we 
should realise the exact bearing of our accustomed thought 
towards the immutable law of Right and Wrong, for this 
is the preliminary' to all action. When this has been done 
we shall Ije able to face the great task set to the Twentieth 
Centur}', one whose solution requires strenuous action, not 
thought only, how to alleviate the lot of those who toil and 
suffer, and to liring all into conditions where they can lead 
healthy, and therefore liappy, lives. This chapter may be 
fitly clusetl by a vision of Andrew Jackson Davis which 
expresses this ^reat truth : — 

'* 1 saw a mighty Spirit traversing the world witliout rest 
o? pause. ... It was invisible to every creature bom upoo 
the earth, save once to each. ... It liad its work appointed, 
an<l neither sped nor slackened. Called to, it went on 
unmoved and did not come. Besought by some, who felt 
that it was drawing near, to change its course, it turned its 
shaded fsce upon them, even while they cric<l, and they 
were dumb. It psssed into palaces where there were lights 
and music, pictures and diamonds, gold and silver ; crosswl 
the wrinkled and the grey regardless of them, looked into 
the bright eyes of the Ivide, and vaniahed. It revealed 
itself to the baby on the old crone's knee and left the old 
crone wailing by the fire. But whether the beholder of its 
face were now a king or now a labourer, now a queen or 
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now a deamstress, yet sooner or later it turned its impartial 
face on all. 

" 1 saw a Minister of State sitting in his study, and round 
about him, rising from tlie country which he governed, up 
to the eternal heavens, was a low dull howl of ignorance. 
It was a wild but inexplicable mutter, confused but full of 
threatening, and it made the hearers' hearts to quake within 
them. But few heartl. In a single city whore this Minister 
of State was seated, I saw thiHy thousand children hunted, 
flogged, imprisoned, but not taught, who might have been 
nurtured by the wolf or the Ixjar, so little of humanity 
had they, — all joining in this doleful cry. The Minister of 
State, whose heart was picrco<l by even the little he could 
hear of the so terrible voices day and night rising to 
heaven, went among priests and teachers of all denomi- 
nations and faintly said — 

" * Hearken to this dreadful cry. What shall we do to 
stayitr 

"And one body answered, ' Teach this t ' Another said, 

* Teach that I ' Another said, * Teach neither this nor that, 
but the other.* Another quarrelled with all three ; twenty 
others quarrelled with the four, and no less bitterly among 
themselves. And the voices cried out day and night ; and 
still among those many thousand.s as among all mankind, 
went the Spirit, who never rested. . . . And still in brutish 
sort they died. 

"Then a whisper murmured to the Minister of State, 

* Correct this for thyself. Bo bold ! Silence these voices, 
or virtuously lose thy power in the attempt to do it. Thou 
canst not sow a grain of good seed in vain. Thou knowest 
it well. Be bold, and do thy duty ! ' 

" The Minister shrugged his shoulders, and replied, * It 
is a great wrong. But it will last my time.' Ajid so he 
put it from him. 

** Then the whisper went among the priests and teachers, 
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Mjing.to each, 'In thj soul thou knowett it is a truth, 

nun, that there is good to be taught, and ataj thia cry.' 
*'To whkh each anawered in like manner, * It ia a great 

wrong. But rr will last mt Tmm.' And ao he put it from 
him. 

"I aaw a poiaoned air in which life drooped. I aaw 
diieiae, in all ita hideoua aspecta and appalling ahapea, 
triumphant in erery alley, by-way, court, backatreet, and 
poor abode where human beings congregated. I aaw in- 
numerable hoata, foredoomed to darkneaa, dirt, peatilence, 
obaoenity, misery, and early death. I aaw, whereeoerer I 
looked, cunning preparationa made for defacing the Creator'a 
Image from the moment of ita appearance here on earth. 

1 aaw from those reeking and |)emicioua stewa the arenging 
conaequencea of such sin issuing forth and penetrating to the 
higheat placea. I saw the rich struck down in their strength, 
their darling children weaken and wither, their aons and 
daughters perish in their prime. I saw that not one miaer- 
able wretch breathed out his poisoned life in the deepest 
cellar of the most neglected town but from tlie surrounding 
atmoaphere some particles of his infection were borne away, 
charged with heary retribution on the general guilt 

*' There were many attentire and alarmed persons looking 
on ; they were well clothed and had purses in their handa ; 
they were educated, full of kindness, and loved mercy. 
They said to one another, ' This is horrible, and shall not 
be ! * And there was a stir among them to set it right 

** But of>pased to these came a small multitude of noisy 
fools and graedy knavea, whose hanreat was in such horrors ; 
and they, with impudence and turmoil, snd with scurrilous 
jests at misery and deatli, re|ielled the better lookerM>n, 
who aoon fell back snd stood aliMif. 

** Tlien the whiaper went among the better sort, saying, 
'Over the ImmHiv of those fellows to the remedy!' But 
each of them reorHlily shrugged hia ahouldeii, and replied. 
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'It is a great wrong. But it will last my tiur!'* Aud 
80 they put it from them. 

"The Spirit, with its face concealed, summoned all tlie 
people who had used this phrase ahout their time into its 
presence. Then it said, beginning with the Minister of 
State, 'Of what duration is your timeT 

"The Minister of State replied, *My ancient family has 
always been long-lived. My father died at eighty-four ; my 
grandfather at ninety-two. We have the gout, but bear it 
(like our honours) many years.' 

" 'And you,' said the Spirit to the priests and teachers, 
* what may your time bo t ' 

" Some believed that they were so strong that they should 
number many more than the threescore years and ten; 
others were the sons of old incumbents who had long out- 
lived youthful expectants. Others, for any means they had 
of calculating, might be long-lived or short-lived — generally 
(they had a strong persuasion) long. 

" * But every man, as I understand you, one and all,' said 
the Spirit, * has his time ? ' 

•* * Yes ! * they exclaimed together. 

" * Yes ! ' said the Spirit, *and it is — Eternity ! Whoever 
is a consenting party to a wrong, comforting himself with 
the base reflection that it will last his time, shall bear his 
portion of that wrong throughout all tiuk. And in the 
hour when he and I stand face to face he shall surely know 
it, for my name is— Justice ! ' 

"And the Spirit departed, turning its face hither and 
thither as it passed along its ceaseless work and marking all 
on whom it looked 

" Then went among many trembling hearers the whisjier, 
saying, ' See, O wicked, selfish men, that what Avill " last 
your time " be just, that it may last for ever ! * " 

7. So the great work goes on. From all ages and reli- 
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gkmi may be learoeii that man Im ever e«entiaUj the tame, 
dimlj perceiving the «mie eternal tmtbai striruig to expreai 
tliem bj the images he lovee best and knows as hif^esi ; 
losing them in the mire of sensuality, among the phantoms 
of dogmatism, in the mists of ignorance, or by the blindness 
of arrogant self-assertion, ever prone to Materialism which 
is Idolatry, reverencing the form and losing the idea, pris- 
ing the garments of Truth above Truth herself ; falling and 
rising again, learning by his errors, his follies, and his sins, 
no less than by *' admiration, hope, and lova" 

Sic itur ad adra, God, who has made of one blood all 
nations upon earth, has deprived none of His children of 
the light, nor appointed any one only salvation. Not only 
of one blood, Imt of one mind also, the true Church is the 
Divine in man welding all humanity into one body by one 
Spirit, having one hofic, one I^ord, one G<»d and Father 
of all, who, by whatever name He be called, is above all, 
and through all and in all. She is one great communion 
of living and dead, excluding none who will to any degree 
sliaro in her aims and hopes, and aid by any means soever 
in establishing the reign of Love. All else is valueless 
The tilings of Spirit alone are the real : — 

"The earthly ho|ie meo set their haarts upoo 
Turn* a*hea, or it proaper« ; aad anon. 
Like snow opoo the deaert'i dniiy face. 
Light iog a little hoar or two, in gone ! ** * 

Equally transient are worl«lly buccass and what men call 
failure, if «rc leave the scene of our school-time blind and 
deaf to the grand realities of Spirit^ and dumb in the 
language of (iroiae. 

Itut to thoae whose life's devotion is given to thai work, 
whoMT li<*.irt# arr «rt on that liove, the insight into the world 

* Ommr Khfymm, 
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of Spirit announces that^ though there is no reward for the 
enlightened selfishness which will defer its wages to the other 
side of the grave, no beatitude for the profession of a creed ; 
though it is easier for an idiot, by pretending to be sane, to 
look and act sanely than for one who, careless of others, aims 
at securing a personal salvation to win the cro^vn which is 
the perfecting of the spirit by practical unselfish Love and 
comes by consequence alone ; yet it is surpassingly true that 
eye hath not seen, nor car heiurd, neither hath it entered into 
the heart of man to imagine the joy that God hath prepared 
for them that love and strive after Eternal Beauty and 4))«- 
Eternal Truth. 
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